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f FRANCE, 
i importa: ce of the admission of the OrLrans Princes 
to their sests in the Assembly was shown, not only by 
the feeling whici the majority displayed, but still more by 
the exposition of ‘is policy which M. Turers took the oppor- 
tunity of making. That he, so long the friend and servant of 
the family to whi h they belonged, should interpose any diffi- 
culty in the way © their political advancement was a fact as 
strange to himsef as it could have been to them or to 
France. But, as _.e earnestly observed, it must necessarily be 
dangerous to a Kepublic when those who hold themselves 
born to reign are permitted to take their places among the 
citizens of the country. He in his time had warned a Republic 
of the peril it incurred in allowing Prince Louis Napo.zon to 
take advantage of Republican forms in order to urge pretensions 
adverse to the Republic. Now, in his old age, he had to warn 
another Republic that it could scarcely endure the first begin- 
ning of Monarchy within its bosom. M. Turers was well aware 
that those he was addressing were perfectly indifferent to the 
dangers which might threaten the Republic, and only wished 
to hasten the advent of Monarchy as much as possible. But 
this only prompted him to insist more strenuously on the 
reasons which induced him to maintain a Republic. It wasa 
Republic that, as he declared, France needed, and it was a 
Republic that he was resolved to uphold. Personally his 
honour was pledged to the maintenance of the form of 
government under which he had been called to power. But 
this was not saying much, for if the hour for instituting a 
Monarchy had struck, he could easily have retired from a 
position which it would no longer have been for the interest 
of France that he should hold. What he really wished to 
press upon the Assembly was, that the continuance of the 
Republic was as necessary for them and for the country 
as for himself. If they looked at home, they would see 
that an immediate change of institutions would instantly 
alienate the large towns of France. If they looked abroad, they 
would see that nothing must be done which at this crisis 
could impair the national credit, or delay the retirement of 
the Germans from the departments they occupy. M. Turers’s 
speech produced a great impression, and his hearers recognised 
the force of the arguments which counselled moderation and 
ap eee But, although for the moment the Republic gained 
y the effort he made, it was obvious that to defend a Repub- 
lic on such grounds was really to abandon its cause. Nothing 
can be more fatal to a Government than that it should be de- 
fended on the ground that the hour for upsetting it has not 
arrived. The Republic has become the name of an interreg- 
num during which, for special and temporary purposes, an 
old man balances party against , and manages to make 
his country stand as favourably with the world as he thinks 
ible. The very position which his diplomatic ingenuity 
secured for the OrLeans Princes is a recognition of princi- 
ples hostile to the Republic. They are members of an Assem- 
ly, but are too great, too dangerous, too evidently the symbols 
of Monarchy to be allowed to take their seats in it. They 
are free to come to France, to stay in it, and to do in it what 
| please ; and the presence of men holding such a position 
and such a rank must familiarize the public mind with the 
claims which they represent. During this interregnum, which 
M. Turers has contrived so artfully to prolong, the Bourzons 
will have the advantage of being on the spot, and of personally 
ding all the steps which may be taken for restoring a 
lonarchy. They may reasonably count M. Turers their best 
friend, and look ‘upon him as a man who is doing for them 
work which they could not do, and relieving them from the 
odium of measures equally distasteful and necessary to France. 
The future may naturally seem to be theirs, and even those 


who look coldly on their cause might think they must win a 
game the chances of which are now made so much in their 
favour. Unfortunately for them, they have a great difficulty 
with which to contend. Their partisans can scarcely bear to 
see this time of waiting pass by without attempting to further 
the objects they have most at heart. The bishops are already 
beginning to petition the Assembly on behalf of the Porz, and 
thus France is reminded that the return of the Boursons will 
be the triumph of the priests ; and it is quite possible that the 
hostility thus excited will do them as much harm as the 
semeerny created for them by M. Tarers can do them 


It becomes more and more obvious day by day that the 
Bovrsons will not be the only pretenders to Mo y- Their 
old enemy may once again prevail against them. Imperialism 
is lifting up its head, and the Man of Sedan is not wholly dis- 
‘carded as impossible. What foreigners think is of scarcely 
any importance, and can scarcely affect the future of France 
in the minutest degree. But it is difficult to see why, if 
France must have and will have a monarch, the Count of 
CuamporD is in any way preferable to Louis Napo.zon. 
The Emperor has failed egregiously in his last war, but thera 
is not the slightest reason to suppose that the Count of 
CHamBorp could do better as a general, The Empzror has 
shown that he can maintain order, that he can develop the 
wealth of France, and that he can secure internal peace. 
It will be a great humiliation for France, and for all 
that is best in France, if, after the terrible collapse of 
last August and September, it shows itself eee of any- 
thing better than a restoration of the Second Empire. But 
it will not be a less humiliation for France if it has to confess 
itself unable to arrive at anything better than a repetition of 
the days of Cuartes X. Ifa clerical reaction anda triumph 
of the priests is really inevitable, it would at least be some- 
thing that the supreme force should be in the hands of a man 
who has no personal sympathy with clerical reactionists, and is 
ectly aware of the dangers in which their policy would 
involve the country. The terribly weak point of Imperialism 
is that its claims are based on the reputation and character of 
an elderly man of weak health, and that to restore him might 
any day hand over France to the calamities which must 
attend a regency of the Empress. France has tried the 
experiment, and knows what it leads to. The Empress 
will naturally and necessarily be the tool of any head of a 

little military clique who, like Count Pauixao, can 
her that he is her staunch friend, and unexceptionally sound 
on religious questions. It is not to be imputed as a matter of 
blame to a woman that she cannot replace her husband as the 
ruler of a great country; but it was entirely due to the Eu- 
press and her advisers that the Emperor and MacManon were 
sent to shatter the last hopes of France at Sedan. At this 
moment, however, every one in Fiance refuses to look ahead. 
M. Tuters says that he, as ian of the Republic, only looks 
to the present, and that others may care for the future. In 
the same way, those who lean to the Emperor do not trouble 
themselves to calculate what must happen when his days are 
over. He is alive, accessible, and very willing to come back, 
and there are many reasons why different sections should wish 
him to return. He has the great advantage over other pre- 
tenders to Monarchy that the peasants know who he is. They 
have no loyalty, or romance, or conception of hereditary right. 
“All they want is to make and hoard a little money, and ey 
look on him as a man who can help them to do it. If Paris 
is once more to be rich and gay, and to lose its memories and 
sink its aspirations in the sense of material grandeur, who 
can be trusted to do for it more than the Emperor will do? 
The army, above all, or at any rate the old army, the army 


that has come back from Germany and taken Paris, looks on 
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the Emperor as its friend. It feels the strongest jealousy of 
the new levies and the new officers of Gambetta; and if it 
wants to be itself again, and to be well rid of its rivals, it 
may easily be persuaded that it cannot do better than once 
more place at its head a man whose disaster and disgrace it 
has shared, and whose restoration to power would be a token 
that, after all, the old army of France, beaten as it may have 
been at Sedan and Metz, is the true strength of the country. 
The path for the Emperor’s return has been smoothed by 
no less a person than General Trocuv. He has this week told 
at great length his story of the defence of Paris, and his 
account certainly makes it plain that Paris gained nothing 
in a military point of view by the revolution which gave 
General Trocuu the supreme command of the city. He 
advised the Emperor very strongly to fall back on Paris in- 
stead of going to Sedan, and the Emperor was quite of the 
same opinion as Trocuv. It was the Empress and PaLikao 
who thwarted both of them, and urged the Emperor on to 
tuin. Butafter the revolution of September the 4th, Trocuu 
was at liberty to defend Paris exactly as he pleased. He now 
reveals to the world that he never believed in the defence of 
Paris at all. He thought it a mere piece of heroic folly. He 
utterly disbelieved in all the efforts of the armies of the pro- 
vinces. He kindly telegraphed to Gamperta, at the moment 
when the Army of the Loire was ready to act, that modern armies 
cannot be improvised; and all that France and Paris did was 
done in spite of him and against his judgment. His famous 
plan turns out, as his critics so often insinuated during the 


’ siege that it would turn out, to have been simply no plan at 


all. He describes himself as having had a vague idea that a 
sortie towards Rouen might be of some use; but at most 
he seems to have hoped that if he got to Rouen he could 
send a little food thence to starving Paris. What would have 
happened afterwards, or how he, with the provincial armies in 
which he disbelieved, could have resisted the Germans, he 
seems neither to have known nor cared. He even got so far in 
childishness as to treat it as a grievance against the Germans 
that, when he tried to fight them, they would insist on using 
their artillery against his troops. If they would have played 
the game of war according to the rules he liked, and have 
abstained from using their guns, then he and his men would 
have done wonders. But they most unhandsomely kept on 
firing away at his poor soldiers, and so of course his 
lan failed. Paris is too miserable now to care much for what 
ppened to it six months ago; but those who suffered during 
the siege, who bore privation bravely and sent those dearest 
to them to the ramparts and the field, must hear with pro- 
found indignation that their fortunes were committed to the 
idance of a man who thought the whole defence a piece of 
eroic folly, and whose plan was that the enemy should ab- 
stain from bringing his artillery to bear upon the columns ad- 
vancing to attack him, The Republic is discredited in the 
most serious degree by such revelations, and the follies of 
the Man of Sedan are eclipsed by the follies of the Man 
of Paris. What the Emperor gains by all this is that 
France is learning that he did as well as any one else, 
and that his blunders were rivalled by the blunders of 
others. He is only one among a number of unfortunate and 
incapable generals, and if they are to be forgiven so may he 
be. If once Sedan is pardoned or forgotten, the political 
merits of the Emprror will rise into prominence, and France 
pony woe itself to believe that as a general he is not much 
to be blamed, and can do no more harm, as he is certainly not 
likely ever to lead a French army again. 


THE DEBATE ON THE AMERICAN TREATY. 


HE debate on Lord RusseEtx’s motion ended, as had been 
foreseen, without a division. As Lord Cairns explained, 
the Commissioners had been invested with full powers, and 
their official or technical competence was extended by the 
telegraphic instructions which they constantly received from 
home. It has never been disputed that the right of making 
treaties belongs exclusively to the Crown; and although rati- 
fication is eau" to make the Treaty valid, the Government 
would have acted inconsistently in repudiating at the last 
moment their own profuse concessions. It was also judiciousl 
pointed out that in disapproving the Treaty the House of ad 
would, in the present state of parties, only have placed on 
record an undignified and impolitic protest. ‘The House of 
Commons woul cesta have adopted an Address framed 
in the opposite sense; and the Government would have justi- 


admission by the House of Lords that the Treaty was a dig. 
creditable sacrifice of national right and honour would onl 
have given additional zest to the American triumph. Never. 
theless, Lord RussELu was well advised in warning the Govern. 
ment of the contingent danger and immediate discredit which 
they have brought on the country. It isabsurd to say with the 
Lorp CHANCELLOR that he ought in consistency to have declared 
that the Ministers and Commissioners were liable to the ob. 
solete process of impeachment. A peer, who can by no legal 
possibility become the mover or manager of an im peachment, 
may still be allowed to censure the miscarriage of the 
Government in an important negotiation. Lord Russet had 
probably not at any time intended to press his motion to a 
division; but his speech, and the comments on the trea 
which were supplied by Lord Derny, Lord Catrys, and Lord 
SALIsBuRY, remained wholly without an answer. Lord Dersy 
showed that the Americans had not made a solitary conces- 
sion, except in the withdrawal of their preposterous complaint 
of the recognition of belligerents by the English Govern- 
ment. When the claim for damages on account of the Fenian 
incursions was preferred by the English Commissioners, their 
American colleagues found a sufficient reply in the statement 
that their countrymen would not admit such a demand. The 
Alabama evaded the vigilance of the English Government in 
time of war. The Fenian expeditions were organized during 
profound peace, with the full knowledge of all the authorities 
of the United States; and their leaders have before and since 
received ostentatious courtesies from some of the highest func. 
tionaries of the Republic, from one branch of the Legislature, 
and from the Presipenr himself. The new rule of inter- 
national law was, apparently of set purpose, restricted to mari- 
time expeditions; although the outrage against international 
comity of an invasion by land is more flagrant than the 
despatch of a cruiser to sea. Lord De Grey excused the 
defeat of the English Commissioners on a point in which they 
were indisputably in the right by the allegation that the 
damages caused by the Fenian invasions of Canada were com- 
paratively trifling. Some lives were lost ; a certain amount of 
property was destroyed; and both the Dominion and the 
Mother-country incurred considerable expense in providing 
for the defence of their territory. If the total damage was 
slight, the United States would have made a proportionally 
small material sacrifice by acknowledging their liability for any 
negligence which could have been established before an arbi- 
trator; but it could scarcely be expected that they would 
yield to the most logical reasons when their own will was 
accepted as a conclusive argument. 


Lord Russe.t was not the first to explain the risk which 
may hereafter arise from the unprecedented submission of the 
English Government to the retrospective operation of the new 
rules of law. He fully adopted the suggestion that Count 
BernstorFF might, if the Treaty had been concluded a year 
ago, have plausibly insisted on the doctrine of benevolent 
neutrality which he actually found untenable. In the 
American case the English Government had consented to pay 
damages for an act which, in their judgment, involved no 
violation of international law. It might therefore be urged 
that the refusal of a similar concession to another Power in- 
volved a want of courtesy; and the reasons which are given 
in the Treaty for the extraordinary pliancy of the English 
Government would have added force to the argument. If un- 
limited deference can be justified by a desire to conciliate 
friendship, there can be no reason, as Lord Russexu justly 
said, for considering the goodwill of Germany less important 
than the satisfaction of American susceptibilities, Lord Sauis- 
BuRY took too flattering a view of English diplomacy when he 
declared, not without a certain amount of truth, that many poli- 
ticians are disposed to treat the Americans on all occasions as 
spoilt children, Unfortunately it is impossible to give to the con- 
duct of the Government an interpretation even moderately flat- 
tering to national vanity. Parents and friends spoil children 
through culpable indulgence; but men yield to overbearing 
strength simply through fear. It is true that the deferential 
flatterers of the people of the United States habitually atiri- 
bute to the objects of their adulation an utter want of moral 
principle, and an unscrupulous determination to have their 
own way in all things; but their estimate of American cha- 
racter, if not morally elevated, always assumes the expediency 
of yielding to any demand which may be preferred on behalf 
of the United States. Nothing has been gained by the Treaty 
except temporary relief from the supposed danger of an unpro- 
voked invasion of Canada. Lord De Grey and the Duke of 
ARGYLL can scarcely have been serious in their contention 


fied the ratification of the Treaty by appealing to the judgment | that the establishment of the new rules of international law is 
of the Assembly which exercises paramount authority. The a benefit rather to England, which is to be fined for breaking 
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them, than to America, which has obtained satisfaction in full 
for all her demands. If the rules are equitable and beneficial, 
both parties are equally interested in enacting them for the 
fature; and the American Government gbtains an unqualified 
advantage by making them retrospectively applicable to the 
events of the civil war. The Fenian claims are abandoned; 
the Fisheries are given up without a renewal of the Reciprocity 
Treaty; and an apology is made for acts which every previous 
English Government has systematically defended as lawful. 
It would perhaps have been in better taste to have selected 
some other occasion for the announced elevation of Lord Dr 
Grey by a step in the peerage. If there were marquises in 
the United States Mr. Hamitton Fis would have a better 
claim to titular promotion. 
It is probably true that the Government and the Commis- 
sioners have secured the consideration for which they have 
conceded everything which their predecessors had refused. 
It is due to the more reputable section of American politicians 
to admit that they have thus far displayed a certain magnani- 
mity in the celebration of their decisive diplomatic victory. 
It has for the present become an accepted commonplace that 
the settlement embodied in the Treaty is consistent with the 
honour and self-respect of two great Powers. Some of the 
Commissioners themselves have used similar language on 
ublic and festive occasions; and they are entitled to gratitude 
for abstaining from all offensive boasts. Their own practice 
entirely contradicted their polite phrases; for having the 
honour and self-respect of their own country in some degree 
in their charge, they held that they best discharged their trust 
by steadily refusing every concession, large or small, to their 
English colleagues. It appears that it is for the honour of 
England to purehase peace and precarious goodwill at any 
price which may be demanded. ‘The honour of the United 
States, on the other hand, is consulted by the opposite policy 
of declining to acknowledge liability even for connivance at 
the piratical Fenian expeditions. If any future causes of 
dissension arise, and even if the arbitrators should deliver any 
decisions which are favourable to England, American exigency 
will be rendered more stringent by the memory of its past 
success. The moderation of the triumphant party will be 
tested if the Canadian Parliament rejects the part of the 
Treaty which relates to the Fisheries. In this, as in all other 
instances, the Commissioners gave, not gold for brass, but 
valuable property without return; yet Lord Carnarvon and 
Lord Kiservey give the Canadians sound advice in urging 
them to submit to the Treaty. The admission of their 
produce into the United States, for which they have always 
been willing to exchange participation in their Fisheries, will 
almost certainly be conceded in a short time, not for the benefit 
of the Canadians, but in the obvious interest of the Americans 
themselves. It might have been more gratifying to have 
obtained I’ree-trade in return for the surrender of the Fisheries; 
but, on the other hand, a sound commercial system is likely 
to be most permanent when it is deliberately established on its 
own merits. Of the demerits of the rest of the Treaty enough 
has perhaps now been said. Those who object to a timid and 
subservient diplomacy are not less devoted to the cause of 
peace than the most nervous of negotiators. As the treaty is 
concluded, uo further advantage can be gained by dilating on 
its flagrant and numerous faults. Lord RussELL’s protest 
will perhaps be serviceable when some new international 
question requires settlement, and it is well that on grave 
occasions the truth should be told once for all, but not that it 
should be repeatedly dinned into unwilling ears. 


MR. GLADSTONE APPLYING THE LESSON OF 
THE WAR. 


ees lesson of the great war of last year has taken a long 
time to learn. When the public were told in the QuEEn’s 
Speech that the main work of the coming Session was to 
apply this lesson in a serious and practical fashion, very few 
persons knew, though perhaps they thought they knew, what 
was meant. They understood well enough that the Army 
Regulation Bill expressed the Government view of what was 
required ; but then the Army Bill was somewhat of an enigma, 
and it was never clear to sceptical minds what it had to do 
with anything that the Prussian victories had taught us, or in 
Which of its various parts the true lesson of the war and its 
application to ourselves was to be traced. So people waited 
with more or less patience for further revelations, hoping 
Sooner or later to discover in what the essence of the Bill con- 
sisted, and to find that it was of such a character as to redee 

the solemn promises of the Royal Speech. The explanation 


has been Jong delayed, but it has come at last. We are now 
told, on the highest authority, that the abolition of purchase is 
the essence of the Bill, and that all the rest is comparatively 
unimportant; that this was the view of the Government 
throughout; and that to minds of adequate intelligence this 
must have been apparent from Mr. CarpweLt’s earliest decla- 
ration, that the Bill was designed so to strengthen our Army 
and its Reserve as to render panic for the future unknown. 

Every word of this is true, except the last clause. The 
Bill, as we pointed out from the first, never was anythi 
in substance but a Bill for the abolition of purchase, an 
as it was undoubtedly introduced as a Bill to apply 
the lesson of the late war, and to abolish panics, it follows 
that the primary cause of panics was the purchase system, 
and that the one great lesson which the Germans had 
taught us was no longer to allow one officer to buy another's 
place. This, when well considered, is a very remarkable 
conclusion. There has been no inconsistency or want of 
candour on the part either of Mr. Guapsrone or Mr. 
CarpWELL. They knew all along that the verdict of history 
upon the triumphant march of the Germans through France 
would be that it had taught the world that purchase-oflicers 
were not to be relied on. That, and nothing but that, is the 
lesson which our Ministers gathered from the startling events 
of the year, and that, and nothing but that, is the lesson which 
they meant to apply. Not only were they far-seeing enough 
to arrive at this great truth, but they endeavoured with all 
simplicity and frankness to put the House of Commons and 
the country in possession of their views. That they failed in 
this they will probably admit, for certainly no one out of the 
Cabinet understood before Monday last that this was the true 
interpretation of the war. But Ministers are not responsible 
for the lack of apprehension shown by the outside world, and, 
dull as most of us were at first, we now know that in getting 
rid of purchase we have done all that is wanted to make our- 
selves a match for united Germany, and that henceforth, or at 
any rate as soon as the purchase clauses are passed, we may 
sleep securely in our beds without asking impertinent ques- 
tions about recruiting, or presuming to doubt the wisdom 
of snubbing Volunteers. What if the projected Active and 
Reserve forces can never be raised? It matters not, for pur- 
chase is abolished. What if the Volunteers are likely to 
vanish under the fostering care of the War Office? It is 
of no consequence, for purchase is abolished, What if 
the Frenchified Control system should break down, as 
better systems have broken down before? Perhaps our 
regiments might in that case be starved or sent into action 
without ammunition. But we need not be anxious about 
such details as these, for purchase is abolished and the 
country is safe. 


So far as legislation is concerned, this is all that we are per- 
mitted to look for, and, according to Mr. Giapstone, this is all 
that, as anxious, though not panic-stricken, patriots, we ought 
to desire. For behind this great effort of legislative wisdom 
we have something better than Acts of Parliament to rely on. 
No statute is required, we are now told, to enable the Execu- 
tive to organize the defences of the country on a thoroughly 
sound and panic-defying footing. Mr. CarpwWELL needs no 
powers (we are speaking only of legislative powers) beyond 
those which he possesses to create armies and reserves, to 
make the Militia effective and the Volunteers superfluous. 
All good patriots are invited to take this assurance to 
heart, and to repose in simple faith upon the unquestion- 
able efficiency of War Office administration. If it is 
true that the aid of Parliament is not wanted for any 
purpose except to vote double the cost of the Prussian peace 
establishment, and that the War Office has ample authority to 
do all the rest—and we by no means disputé that there isa 
great amount of truth in it—the troublesome question still 
obtrudes itself, “Will Mr. Carpwett create the promised 
“ Army and Reserve, and if he is able and willing so to do, 
“ why has he not done it long ago?” The experience we 
have had of his administration naturally teaches us to expect 
in future what we have witnessed in the past. And that has 
been the maintenance of a puny army without reserves, strug- 
gling manfully with varying success to keep up its comple- 
ments by enlisting men of objectionable ages and very 
moderate physique in the same labour market which is 
drained by the rival attractions of the Militia. We have also 
seen as recently as last year the stores depleted as a means of 
reducing the Army Estimates to a figure less inconsistent than 
their normal amount with the economical virtues on which 
Mr. GiapsTone and his friends so properly pride themselves. 
And, finally, we have seen the Estimates swelled in the present 
Session by millions, of which about half may be represented 
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by additional men and guns, and the rest goes to fill up the 
gulf created by last year’s parsimony. This, if not the lesson 
of the war, is at any rate the lesson of Mr. CARDWELL’s army 
administration. 

But it is not fair to judge men by what they have done 
when they tell you so frankly why they have failed hitherto, 
and how much better they expect to get on in future. If Mr. 
CARDWELL could not get recruits, and could not help starving 
the stores in times gone by, that was under the purchase 
system; and now that the purchase system is abolished, or 
about to be so, as we fervently hope, it is obvious that the 
War Minister will experience no further difficulty in the 
matter of recruits, and will never again be under the necessity 
of using up his stocks of material in a year of parsimony 
with the intention of replacing them in a year of extravagance. 
If outside observers sometimes fail to see the connexion 
between the purchase system and the lack of men or stores, it 
is so much the worse for them. Mr. CARDWELL sees it, and 
feels no more difficulty about his great undertaking to 
abolish panic, and lesser men are bound to share the 
confidence felt by so experienced an official. If the matter 
had been left to rest simply on that footing, we should 
have tried to persuade ourselves that men as sagacious 
as Mr. Guapstoye and his Cabinet must be right after 
all, and that there must be some occult virtue in the 
abolition of purchase, independently of the fact that it is 
right in principle, which somehow or other would smooth 
away all other obstacles. Unfortunately, Mr. CarpweELt, 
judiciously reticent as he has been on other points, did from 
the very outset of the Session proclaim the method by which 
he meant, very gradually but still effectively, after many 
years, to raise both Army and Reserve to numbers (taking 
the two together) fully double what we have been accustomed 
to. His plan would have been admirable if it had not been 
impossible. It was to divide the term of service between 
Army and Reserve, and to keep up the strength of the active 
army nevertheless by raising rather more than twice as 
many recruits as heretofore. At the same time economy was 
to be considered by abolishing at once both bounty and pen- 
sion. ‘This is the Short Service scheme by which Mr. 
CARDWELL means to abolish panics. The method has 
the recommendation, moreover, of not being merely 
hypothetical and prospective. It has been tried partially 
during last year, and completely during the present Session, 
and the Minister has found himself in a position to say that 
he has put his theories into practice. Ofcourse he has not 
yet given the scheme a sufficient trial to be able to make any 
confident predictions as to its ultimate success; but he is 
able to announce—and he has made the announcement 
modestly in the form of a return, instead of proclaiming it in 
a Parliamentary speech—that so far as the project has been 
tried, it has proved an utter failure, and that when he wants 
30,000 men, he is only likely to get about 15,000 boys. 

It is impossible to say that an able administrator is driven 
to his wit’s end by a first failure; but the fact that his 
favourite project has as yet offered no prospect of success 
tends to damp the enthusiasm of friends anxious like ourselves 
to believe that Mr. Carpwe will redeem his pledge, and once 
for all abolish panic. We feel that disappointment on this 
vital point is not quite out of the question, and we advise all 
who share the doubt to banish the subject from their minds, 
and console themselves with the reflection that army purchase 
is abolished, and the lesson of the war applied. 


CONQUERORS AND CONQUERED. 


the conquering army of the German Father- 
land made its triumphal entry into the capital of its 
Emperor. Half a million of German troops still remain awa 

from their country, in order to guard the provinces which 
they have won or occupy; but the German army is almost 
without limits, and enough of the conquerors have come 
back to do full justice to the great occasion. Every German 
State will be represented there by a portion of its sol- 
diery, and every German State will feel that the general 
triumph is its own. That the Prussians fought at Cour- 
celles and Gravelotte as they fought at Sadowa was only 
what all the world knew would happen. But the pecu- 
liarity of the military triumph is that the glories it celebrates 
have been won by all Germans alike. None of the troops 
under the command of the King of Prussia fought better than 
the Hanoverians, and none were more proud to be led by a 
Sovereign against whom they lately had so deep a grudge. 
No town was more earnest and more liberal in providing for 


the requirements and comforts of the army than Frankfort, 
which hated the Prussians so fervently in 1866. In olg 
days Saxony and Bavaria were the special allies of 
France, and such military glory as they had was merely 
the reflection of the victories of NapoLeon. Last year 
it was the Saxons who marched to the crowning victory of 
Sedan, and who shed their blood like water in the successfy} 
repulse of the sorties on the Marne; and it was the Bavariangs 
who made the continuance of the investment possible by their 
heroic pertinacity and courage after the defeat of Coulmiers, 
The Emperor, in bringing two days previously the sitting of 
the Reichstag to a close, might well say that the greatest 
gratification the Deputies could have would be the 
privilege they would enjoy of witnessing the spectacle 
of the triumphal entry. There is not a single consi- 
deration to damp the delight of Deputies or any other 
Germans, provided that they can honestly believe that Metz 
was indispensable to the safety of Germany. They wanted 
to be safe from France, and they are safe so far as the utter 
overthrow of an enemy and the possession of his chief strong- 
hold can make them safe. The Germans have always done 
what they meant to do, and done it in the best possible way; 
and now they have shown at least so much of modera- 
tion and good sense in their hour of triumph, that they 
have been content to forbear from Germanizing Alsace and 
Lorraine too rapidly, and are willing to let their new 
provinces enjoy the largest amount of local liberty 
compatible with German unity. The war is over, 
and German unity has now to work itself out in the 
quiet sphere of domestic affairs. The Emperor says that 
peace may be expected to be for a long time the lot of 
Germany. The prophecies of Emperors who say that their 
Empire is peace cannot carry much weight with a generation 
that remembers how quickly and continuously the declaration 
of Napoteon III. at Bordeaux was followed by the Crimean, 
Italian, Mexican, and German wars. But the Emperor of 
Germany is not speaking for himself or of himself only, 
He speaks in the name of a nation who hate war though they 
are ready for it, and who have no need to seek a refuge from 
internal dissensions in the hazards and glories of ambition and 
aggression. 

To-morrow the conquered are also going to have their military 
pageant, and their army is to celebrate its triumph. There is 
to be a grand review of the army that has just saved France 
from Paris and got the best in a civil war. The vanquished 
of Sedan and the captives of Metz are to receive the thanks of 
their country for taking the forts of Paris and freeing France 
from a form of Government distasteful to it. The army must 
be humoured, and, having had some hard fighting to do, it has 
fought well; and M. Turers may therefore be prudent in 
holding this celebration of its success. But the inevitable 
contrast between the two reviews of Berlin and Paris which 
all the world, including France, must make, would, it 
might have been thought, have been the last drop in the 
cup of humiliation that patriotic Frenchmen have had 
to drink. A French army beaten by Germans, and only 
allowed to return from German prisons at the cost of the loss 
of two French provinces and by the payment of all the money 
that could be squeezed out of the country, is almost under 
the eyes of its conquerors to be féted and flattered on the 
occasion of its triumph over Frenchmen. M. Tuuers is 
the best judge of what must be done to keep the army on 
friendly terms with him, but it may be safely said that in 
no country that really respected itself could the review 
of to-morrow be possible. But if the French like to 
celebrate such an event as the capture of Paris in such 
a way, the Germans can have no other feeling than 
that of quiet satisfaction that the effect of their tri- 
umphant display is enhanced so greatly. And amid all 
the confusion of French politics, they must be glad to see 
that the most serious efforts are being made to pay them off 
and let them go home. M. Povyer Quertier has this week 
announced the general character of his financial plans. He 
wants to impose forthwith new taxes to the amount of 
eighteen and a-half millions sterling. Nearly half the sum 
is to be obtained by taxes on raw materials, and this will of 
course necessitate duties on manufactured articles of a prohibi- 
tory kind directly the time is come when the engagements 
of France with other Powers permit them to be imposed. 
Protection is therefore to have as full an opportunity of show- 
ing what it can do for France as even such warm admirers 
of its charms as M. Povyer Quertier and M. Turers can 
desire. This increase of taxation, great as it is, does not, 
however, nearly represent all the new taxation to which 
France must submit, But then the Income-tax is kept in 
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reserve, and it would perhaps add nearly enough to the 
revenue to make the receipts balance the national expendi- 
ture if a Minister could find the courage to impose a tax 
of which the French entertain a lively horror. Even eighteen 
millions, however, is quite enough of new taxation to show 


-that the Ministry is aware that France must prove its willing- 


ness to make enormous sacrifices before it can appear as a 
borrower on a large scale; and if the new taxes are voted 
before the loan is issued, a great step will have been made 
towards securing the success of the issue. 

This week has also been marked by an event which in 
ecclesiastical circles is considered one of much interest. The 
Pore has completed the twenty-fifth year of his reign. The 
interest attaching to the event springs from its falsifying a 
yery old prophecy that no Pope would ever be Pope during 
as many years as St. Peter, who reigned twenty-five years. 
It appears that the prophecy was wrong, and that is all that 
js to be said about it. But the accidental significance 
attached to the tiny accident of the Pope living a little 
less or a little more than twenty-five years directs atten- 
tion to the really important question whether he has 
not only outlived the recognised time in which Popes 
ought to die, but has also outlived the Temporal Power. 
There is no question of more immediate interest to Europe 
generally, or to the conquerors and conquered in the 
last war especially. France can have no real peace until she 
has finally decided, and proclaimed her decision, not to inter- 
fere for the restoration of the Temporal Power, but to accept 
the position with regard to Italy which Austria and Spain are 
content to occupy. To restore the Pore she must break up 
Italy, and to keep Italy down she must hold a large portion 
of Italian soilas a guarantee. She must, therefore, embark on 
a new era of profuse military expenditure. Further, she would 
thus place herself in irreconcilable opposition at home and 
abroad to the party which, whether it is called Liberal or Revo- 
lutionary, is a most powerful and active party ; and she could 
only succeed in the task by a permanent and increasing 
rigour of repression. It is the prospect of a French interven- 
tion in Italy that constitutes the real difficulty in the way of 
France raising the money she needs, and it may perhaps be 
estimated that she would borrow at a rate of interest one per 
cent. less if she would declare that she recognised the Tem- 

Power of the Pore as a thing of the past. At present 
none of the candidates for monarchy would venture to state that 
this was the policy to which he meant to adhere, as he would 
immediately lose the support of the priests; and it is not of much 
use that the Liberal press of France repudiates the notion of 
intervention in Italy, as the real power of France does not at 
present rest with the party which this press represents. No 
country can be more interested in the abstention of France from 
interference in Italy thun Germany; for the Germans wish 
above all things to get paid what France owes them, and if 
once an aggressive policy displays itself in France, German 
can never be sure when it will stop, or how soon the compli- 
cations to which the restoration of the Temporal Power would 
give rise might lead to a new war between France and Ger- 
many. The Catholic party is so strong in Germany that the 
German Government would naturally be reluctant to offend a 
large portion of the German population by protecting Italy 
against France; but the political dangers and inconveniences 
of allowing France to crush Italy must have great force 
with German statesmen. The Count of Cuamuorp will, no 
doubt, continue to conciliate the priests in every manifesto he 
issues ; and M. Rovner, who will soon in all probability be 
a member of the Assembly, will repeat his famous “ Jamais /” 
more loudly than ever; but it is impossible not to anticipate 
that the new French Government, whatever may be its nature, 
will really hesitate before it imposes new burdens on the un- 
fortunate French taxpayer, and orders its troops to cross 
Mont Cenis and its fleet to sail to Civita Vecchia. 


THE GOVERNMENT, THE OPPOSITION, AND THE 
ARMY BILL. 


hap Government, which had previousiy 1iitle reason to 
congratulate itselfon the achievements of the Session, has 
been forced to abandon the most important objects, though 
not the main provisions, of the Army Regulation Bill. During 
the autumn and winter nearly all parties seemed to be agreed 
on the necessity of strengthening the army, especially by the 
provision of a large and effective Reserve ; and the announce- 
ment in the QuEeEn’s Speech of an Army Bill was at once 
accepted as the most essential part of the Ministerial pro- 
gramme, Mr. CagpweELt’s statement on the first reading of 
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the Bill was on the whole received with favour, although some 
earnest advocates of military efficiency were disappointed by 
his rejection of all schemes of compulsory service. The 
project of combining the regular Army with the Militia and 
Volunteers in one harmonious system appeared, before the 
details of the plan were fully understood, likely to provide 
a sufficient Reserve; and if the judgment of the Minister 
could be trusted, abolition of purchase was recommended by 
the statement that the vested rights of officers stood in the 
way of any comprehensive plan of reorganization. The great 
majority of the House of Commons approved of the liberal 
plan of dealing with commissions which Mr. CarpweExt, 
warned by the experience of the last Session, had judiciously 
adopted. With the aid of three able subordinates beside him on 
the Treasury bench, the Secretary for War seemed to enjoy a 
fair prospect of carrying his Bill ina moderate time with little 
alteration. On further examination it was found that the measure 
contained no sufficient provisions either for the recruitment of 
the rank and file of the army or for the establishment of a 
Reserve. The difficult question of reconciling the popularity 
of the Volunteer force with its fitness for service was perhaps 
necessarily evaded ; and the proposed transfer of the control 
of the Militia from the Lords-Lieutenant of Counties to the 
Crown, though in itself unobjectionable, could not be ex- 
pected to produce any great or immediate practical result. In 
his opening statement and during the early debates Mr. Carp- 
WELL endeavoured to treat the purchase clauses as only a 
necessary part of a general plan; but even friendly critics soon 
discovered that the Bill was inadequate in other respects to 
effect its professed objects; and those officers in the army who 
had the ear of members of the House felt the strongest repug- 
nance to a change which must, as they felt, materially alter 
the character and conditions of their profession. More im- 
partial critics regretted that a sum equal to the cost of a great 
Continental army should be devoted to a purpose which, how- 
ever desirable, included no addition to the strength of the 
army. 

Mr. Grapstoxe asserted on Monday Jast that the abolition 
of purchase was the principal object of the Bill; and although 
he had made no similar statement during the long debates of 
the last three months, it is possible that his distaste for theo- 
retical anomalies may have operated on his judgment more 
forcibly than any languid interest which he may take in national 
strength and security. It is equally probable that his present 
estimate of the comparative importance of purchase and of 
military organization has been unconsciously suggested by 
the demeanour and language of the Opposition. Lord 
Excuo, while he has been one of the most vigorous ad- 
vocates of the existing system of purchase, has repeatedly 
endeavoured to recall the attention of the House to more 
urgent questions. He may perhaps have thought that the 
introduction of a comprehensive scheme would throw the 
purchase clauses into the background; but he has throughout. 
the Session been perfectly consistent with the spirit of his. 
motion for the adoption of compulsory service. Major Anson 
and the other professional opponents of the Government Bill 
have confined their attention almost exclusively to the bearing 
of purchase on the regimental system and to the interests of 
officers. Mr. GLapsTong, taking little delight in army dis- 
cussions, may have gradually persuaded himself that the 
measure which was so persistently attacked must possess 
paramount importance. Mr. CARDWELL may perhaps not 
share the opinion of the Prime Minister, but he was 
bound by his own statement that, without the abolition 
of purchase, it was impracticable to reform the constitu- 
tion of the army. When it became necessary to sacrifice 
a part of the measure to save the rest, it would have been 
useless to postpone the question of purchase and to proceed 
with the remaining clauses of the Bill. The announce- 
ment that the Bill was for the present Session to be 
reduced to one or two principal enactments must have been 
in the highest degree mortifying to the Government, 
but it cannot be disputed that the opponents of the 
Bill are largely responsible for its mutilation. The reiter~ 
ated discussions and divisions which they have forced on 
the House were defended on various pretexts, as for in- 
stance by the allegation that Mr. CarpweLu had declined 


to explain his scheme of retirement and promotion. It was. 


not difficult to show that in former years..Ministers had 
sometimes been forced to produce supplemental measures. 


after striving to keep them in reserve; but the exercise of 


the power of a majority offers no sufficient precedent for 
the delays which are caused by a comparatively weak. 
Opposition. In some cases, such as that of Lord Joun. 


RussEtu’s Reform Bill of 1860, measures are talked out of 
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the House by general consent, although they may have been 
ofessedly promoted by one party, and may not have 
Soe directly opposed by the other. The refusal of 


members to fulfil, at the cost of the public welfare, 
ges which they have injudiciously made on the hustings, 
is often a redeeming act of honesty; but wilful delays 
designed to impede the progress of a measure which the Op- 
ition is unable to defeat are utterly unjustifiable. Sir 
akon Pater spoke with authority when he reproved the 


and for their vexatious tactics. As he showed with unanswer- 
able force, the great measures of the last two Sessions affected 
graver interests than those of the purchase officers, and in- 
volved more startling innovations on established principles; 
yet in every case the minority submitted in good faith to 
defeat, and the voluminous clauses of the Irish Church Bill 
and the Irish Land Bill were disposed of in reasonable time. 
It is certain that Constitutional government can only be 


the rules of Parliament. The securities for the rights of 
minorities which are provided by the Standing Orders and the 
rules of the House were intended, not to make the weaker 
party the stronger, but to protect it from oppression. It is 
not even pretended that during the army debates the Govern- 
ment has unduly interfered with the privileges of the Opposi- 
tion. The expediency of producing a scheme of retirement 
was as properly determined by vote as any clause in the Bill. 
The opponents had no right to enforce a condition of legisla- 
tion which had not been required by the House. 


The events of the Session go far to justify the belief that 
the insufficiency of the original measure has been practically 
immaterial. If Mr. Carpwett had been an English Roon, he 
would scarcely have been allowed by the Opposition to organize 
future victories; nor would the friends of the present system 
have relaxed their hostility to the purchase clauses if the rest 
of the Bill had made the English army a match for that of 
Germany. It may be hoped that even military tenacity will fail 
to prolong the opposition to that part of the measure which the 
Government proposes to pass; but the scene which provoked 
Sir Rounpett Patmer’s censure was not gratifying to those 
who wish legislation to be deliberate and effective. The 
demand that the House should discuss amendments on clauses 
which had been previously withdrawn was utterly anomalous 
and unreasonable. The discredit of the squabble which 
ensued cannot justly attach to Mr. Giapstone or to Mr. 
CarpweLt. If the Conservative party is well advised, it will 
not continue the policy of driving the Prive Mruxister into 
a corner. On a former occasion he answered a taunt 
on his weakness by destroying a Church that it might 
drag down an adverse Government in its fall. If 
his Parliamentary power is impaired by factious pro- 
ceedings, he is capable of trying the experiment of reviving 
his popularity by a fresh contact with the earth. Without 
changing the subject of controversy he might create an agita- 
tion against the aristocratic element in the army, and perhaps 
he might raise a general outcry against the proposal of doing 
justice to the officers of the army. Mr. Harcourt has pro- 
vided him with arguments well adapted for use at public 
meetings, although they were not sufficiently cogent to induce 
the House of Commons to sanction the confiscation of valuable 
property. It is possible that a more adroit Minister might 
have averted a portion of the opposition which he has lately 
encountered ; but it ought not to be forgotten that Mr. GLap- 
STONE carried the two great Irish Bills successfully through 
the present House, and it cannot justly be alleged that Mr. 
CarpweELL has displayed any deficiency of tact or temper. 
That the Bill was a weak and inadequate measure may have 
been the fault of the Government; but the Opposition is 
more immediately responsible for the limited character of the 
enactments which remain. 


THE STATE OF PRIVY COUNCIL BUSINESS. 


> ip appears that the scandalous delays in the decision of 
Privy Council appeals are beginning to excite complaint 
in the Australian colonies ; but there is nevertheless no reason 
to suppose that the jurisdiction of the Judicial Committee is 
by itself unpopular in any dependency peopled by men of 
British extraction, The characteristics which cling longest 
to communities of our race are a strong but rather narrow 
spirit of legality, a common deference to a certain set of legal 
principles, and a somewhat excessive reverence for great 
English legal reputations. It has often been observed that, 
amid the many causes which tend to produce differences 


the | sacrifice a great deal, and would even put up with 
adversaries of the Army Bill for their wearisome repetition 


between the Americans and ourselves, there is one influence 
which constantly draws the peoples of the two States together— 
in their respect for the same judicial precedents and in g 
peculiar mode of regarding all legal disputes which js 
common to both of them, and which may be easily seen 
to distinguish them from all other civilized societies, Por 
the sake of having the power of ultimate appeal to English 
Judges of the very highest class, the colonists would probably 
de 
decision which in ordinary cases they would think pha 
Unfortunately the Judicial Committee has lost all uniformity 
and regularity of composition, just at the very moment when 
its dilatoriness has passed all bounds, and the patience of the 
naturally long-suffering colonists appears to be at last giving 
way. 

There is probably little or nothing in common between the 
emigrant Englishmen, or descendants of emigrant Englishmen, 


carried on by a regard to the spirit as well as to the letter of | who supply a small proportion of the cases on the Pri 


Council list, and the Indian litigants from whom the great bulk 
of the appeals proceed. The power of appeal to the Query 
in Council is sometimes spoken of as if it were of inestimable 
value to the natives of India; but those best entitled to 
have an opinion on the matter do not appear to be 
agreed either as to the usefulness or as to the popularity 
of the jurisdiction of the Privy Council. It has even 
been asserted that the very existence of this distant 
tribunal is absolutely unknown to the population of the 
country, with the exception of a small class of legal practi- 
tioners, from whom the wealthy native suitor hears of it for the 
first time when he is smarting under defeat in the local Courts, 
On the other hand, it can scarcely be denied that the notion 
of appealing for justice to the Sovereign in the last resort is 
thoroughly Oriental. We cannot indeed reasonably suppose 
that the Sovereign is thought, even by natives of India, to be 
better acquainted with their customs or with the facts about 
which they dispute than are the subordinate Judges; but he 
is probably held to be free from all suspicion of corruption. 
The secret of that love for perpetual appeal which is said to 
characterize the natives of India, and which is sometimes 
explained by their extreme litigiousness, is more naturally 
looked for in an original belief that the higher the authority 
called on to decide, the purer will be the justice; and 
this belief may very well have survived the virtual 
expulsion of corruption from the Indian judicial system 
by the Englishmen who govern the country. It has been 
acutely observed, however, that the Privy Council in its pre- 
sent condition has managed to surround the jurisdiction of 
the British Crown with some of the worst associations of the 
worst kind of Oriental justice. The justice dispensed by the 
model Eastern King, who sits in the gate and listens to the 
complaints of his subjects, is as cheap as it is speedy, and his 
tribunal is assumed to be especially favourable to the poor man, 
and very much the contrary to him that oppresses him. But 
the costliness of the proceedings before the Judicial Com- 
mittee is pretty much on a level with their dilatoriness, and 
unquestionably the rich Hindoo litigant who appeals to the 
Privy Council has an enormous advantage over his adver- 
sary. This great Court has, in fact, reproduced artificially 
some of the worst features of the former Courts of the East 
India Company, as described by the historians of British 
India. It is very slow and very expensive, and nobody 
can be sure that it is not suspected of corruption, 
however absurd the suspicion may be. We in this country 
can understand that large expenses are necessarily incurred 
in putting a tribunal into action which deals with great 
masses of hopelessiy entangled facts, which must have every 
line of the evidence translated before it can be discussed and 
interpreted, and which is nearly exclusively addressed by 
advocates whose assistance is at an enormous premium in the 
forensic market. But the question is as to the impression 
produced on the mind of the native suitor, who has sent his 
cause to England, and who, instead of a decision, receives for 
years upon years repeated demands for remittances, to be 
expended after a fashion which must appear to him in the 
highest degree mysterious and enigmatical. There seems to 
us a great deal of plausibility in the remark that the efforts of 
the local Indian Government to reform the law and simplify 
and expedite judicial procedure must ultimately be de- 
feated and stultified by the mode in which the Privy 
Council exercises its jurisdiction. The Indian Court which 
transcends all other Courts in dignity, and which ought to be 
their model and mirror, has not a single characteristic of a 
satisfactory tribunal, except that its judges are sagacious and 
experienced; and even this distinction is nowadays not as- 
sured to it. No. judicial reforms can be socially useful or 
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morally impressive if at the end of the process of litigation 
there is always a possibility of resort to a remote, mysterious, 
costly, and inordinately dilatory Court of Appeal. 

The magnitude of the scandal is a great deal plainer than 
the prospect of its removal. The Lorp CianceLtor has 
stated that the reconstitution of the Judicial Committee now 
forms part of his general scheme for the organization of the 
English judicature, but that the submission of the scheme 
to Parliament will depend on the progress made with Par- 
liamentary business. But, since the ArrorNEY-GENERAL first 
made the same announcement, Parliamentary business has 
fallen into a worse state than ever. It would seem as if the 
calamitous breakdown of Parliament as a legislative machine 
which the present Session has established would have its 
first and worst consequence in the indefinite postponement 
of the gigantic undertaking which Lord Harueruey had last 

in hand. Even then, when the Government was in the 
full flush of pride at two great and undoubted legislative 
successes, it shrank from asking Parliament to address itself 
to the complete reconstruction of the English judicial system, 
and proposed that the preparation of a Code of Procedure 
should be delegated either to the Judges or to the Privy 
Council. But the lawyers in Parliament would not hear 
of the expedient, and it was evident that Parliament agreed 
with the lawyers. Hence we seem to have it at once 
established that Parliament will keep legal and judicial re- 
form in its own hands, and that the House of Commons is 
hardly equal even to easy legislation. What sort of chance 
may a series of Bills giving effect to the recommendations 
of the Judicature Commission be supposed to have next year, 
if they have to compete for the attention of Parliament 
with the Licensing Bill, the Local Government Bill, and 
not the least important provisions of the Army Regulation 
Bill? There are some obvious advantages in combining the 
reconstitution of the Judicial Committee with a general re- 
organization of judicature, but the question is, whether this 
vast measure can be taken up in any reasonable time, or, if it 
be taken up, whether there is the faintest prospect of carrying 
it through. Meantime the state of Privy Council business is 
admittedly scandalous, and oe become even dangerous. 
With eighty-six causes ready for hearing, and a vastly greater 
number in all probability maturing—with fewer and fewer 
fragments of time to be obtained from the Judges of other 
Courts—the Judicial Committee demands a more expeditious 
reform than that shadowed forth by the Lorp CuaNncELtor, 


AUSTRIA, 


= attention of Europe has of late been so entirely con- 
centrated on the wonderful disasters of France, that im- 
portant events in other Continental States attract little notice. 
The Austrian Government has still to deal with the almost 
insoluble problem of satisfying at the same time the demands 
of all portions of the Empire. The concession to Hungary 
of its ancient constitutional rights has, in its direct operation, 
been perfectly successful. The Magyars are now loyal to 
their King, and their.disputes with the Slavonic subjects of 
the Hungarian Crown have not recently caused any difficulty ; 
but the acknowledgment of the duality of the Austrian 
Monarchy has encouraged the Czechs of Bohemia and the 
Ruthenian inhabitants of Galicia to assert in turn their respec- 
tive claims to national existence. The Russian Government has 
from time to time fomented the disaffection of all the Slavonic 
races, with the singleexception of the Galician Poles, who are 
now strongly attached to the Austrian Government; and 
some of the ablest political writers in Russia have contended 
that Austria must be dismembered before it will be possible 
to prosecute with effect a policy of aggression against ‘Turkey. 
The Czechs probably use the patronage of Russia as a weapon 
against their own Government, without seriously intending 
to transfer their allegiance to the great Northern despot- 
ism. In Galicia the Poles have, by their higher position 
and superior intelligence, appropriated to themselves an 
almost complete monopoly of political power; but in Aus- 
tria, as in Russia, they regard the Germans with jealousy; 
and it is impossible to rely on their support in the con- 
stitution of a limited monarchy. The Emperor and his 
successive Ministers have for some years struggled to con- 
ciliate the conflicting elements around them; but they 
have found it impossible to induce the Bohemians to accept 
the sovereignty of the Council of the-Empire; and, on the 
other hand, every concession which they have made to the 
exigencies of the Slavonic party has tended to alienate 
the Austrian Germans. The Cabinet of Count Honenwarru, 


which accepted office a few months ago, leans to the policy of 
federation, and of extreme State rights, in the hope of secur- 
ing the goodwill of the Emprror’s Slavonic subjects; and in 
answer to a remonstrance against measures which are thought 
to be dangerous to the unity of Austria, the Emprrror has 
announced his resolution to maintain the present Cabinet in 
office. Any increase in the power of the Provincial Diets 
must be efiected at the expense of the Council of the Empire 
and of the central Administration; and the Germans, who 
have from time immemorial enjoyed practical predominance 
in the Empire, regard with apprehension the prospect of 
becoming a powerless minority without control over the 
national policy. It is probable that the Emperor, and 
perhaps his Ministers, understand and share the feelings of 
their countrymen; but the House of Austria has hitherto 
always counted with confidence on the indefeasible loyalty of 
the Archduchy, of the Tyrol, of Styria, and of the other 
German possessions. In political as in private life the most 
devoted friend or relation is sometimes postponed to strangers 
who cannot safely be affronted or neglected. 

The great revolution which was commenced in 1866, and 
completed in 1870 and 1871, has created a new danger for 
Austria, by dividing the patriotic feeling which had hitherto 
been indistinguishable from loyalty to the Experor. During 
the French war there was almost as much enthusiasm for 
the national cause at Vienna as at Berlin. On the eve of the 
rupture Count Brust had warned the Emperor Napo.eon that 
he could expect no aid from Austria; and if he had been 
tempted to form a French alliance, the danger of outraging 
the feelings of the German Austrians would have rendered any 
act of hostility to Prussiaimpracticable. The credit assumed 
by Russia for having kept Austria in check was probably not 
deserved, because there was no serious risk of interference on 
behalf of France. The Hungarians, and perhaps the Bohemians 
and Galicians, may have inclined to the French cause; but 
it would have been impossible to overcome the repugnance of 
the German provinces to a contest which they would have re- 
garded as a civil war. The brilliant victories of their country- 
men, and the consequent re-establishment of the German 
Empire, must have exercised a powerful influence on their 
imaginations. No Austrian would at any time have thought 
of becoming a subject of Prussia, but annexation to the 
Empire of Germany may be less offensive to national pride. 
It was with deep regret that the South-Eastern Germans saw 
themselves excluded from the Federation in which they had 
recently held the highest rank. It has become certain that 
Austria, with its foreign element, will never be allowed to re- 
enter Germany; but four millions of Germans would form a 
not unwelcome addition to the new Empire. Although there 
is no reason to suppose that the Government of Berlin has 
openly or covertly interfered with the internal politics of 
Austria, the fact that a possible protector is close at hand 
may at any time tend to encourage resistance to the Aus- 
trian Government. The German Empire is nearer to the 
inhabitants of Austria or of Styria than Russia to Bohemia. 
The ethnological connexion of Slavonic races, speaking 
dialects which are mutually unintelligible, is a recent 
theoretical discovery. Twenty years ago it would scarcely 
have occurred to a Czech or a Servian that he was more 
nearly related to a Russian than toa German or a Turk. It 
has since suited the purpose of ambitious Governments to 
adopt the speculations of philologists and historians; and the 
Panslavonic agitation has, between theory and conspiracy, 
been pursued with not inconsiderable success. It is not a 
dream of pedants that a subject of Austria who speaks Ger- 
man belongs to the nation which has lately resumed its unity 
and greatness. The Chancellor of the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy was for many years Prime Minister of a Kingdom 


which is now a component part of the new Empire; and 


Austria and the other German States had from time 
immemorial formed portions of a single realm or confedera- 
tion. A merely nominal frontier separates the inhabitants 
of the Archduchy of Austria from a population identical 
with themselves in language and in customs, and the higher 
classes in Bavaria still lean to Austria in preference to Prussia. 
It is possible that the pretensions of the Slavonic subjects 
of Austria may at some future time induce the German pro- 
vinces to turn westward for protection and alliance; and long 
before a revolution is seriously contemplated, they may use 
as a menace their power of transferring their allegiance. 
Prince BisMARK may be acquitted of any desire to make any 
further territorial additions to the great Empire which he has 
called into existence. In his early career he was in the Prussian 


councils a zealous partisan of; Austria, and it was only when 
himself 


he became Ambassador to the Diet that he convinced 
B2. 
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that the exclusion of Austria from the Confederacy was in- 
dispensable to the influence and greatness of Prussia. He 
repeatedly warned his Austrian colleagues in the Diet of 
the purpose of his policy, in the faint hope that a prudent 
regard to Prussian susceptibility might possibly avert the 
impending collision. The Austrian Government had full 
notice of the determination of Prussia to retire from the Con- 
federacy on the first attempt to use the powers of the Diet to 
control her action. It was the fatal blunder of Austria to 
blow the horn before she drew the sword, by inducing the 
Diet to vote for the withdrawal of the Prussian army from 
Holstein. The Prussian Minister immediately seized on the 
opportunity which he had anticipated, and in two months 
Germany was reconstituted, while Austria was shut out from 
the Confederation. As long as the Government of Vienna 
acquiesces in the condition which was accepted after Sadowa, 
Prince Bismark has no motive for inflicting on the ancient 
rival of Prussia any additional loss or humiliation. The 
coldness which has since existed between the two Powers 
expresses, on one side, a natural resentment, and on the 
part of Prussia it has been wholly due to the tendency 
of Austria to form a French. alliance. ..The late war 
has proved the impossibility of any combination of the 
kind; and since the peace it is, believed) that the 
relations of Austria and Prussia have become more friendly. 


Tf the course of events hereafter. should involve the, 


annexation of German Austria to the new -Empire, the 
Slavonic malcontents of Bohemia would have. cause to 
lJament the disruption of the ancient monarchy.. The German 
population of Bohemia, though it may form a local minority, 
is too numerous and too powerful to allow itself to be oppressed 
by an alien race; and the Germans have of late years become 
singularly alive tothe grievances of their outlying countrymen. 
The Germans in Schleswig were probably not proportionately 
more numerous than in Bohemia; but the alleged vexations 
to which they were subjected by their Danish rulers and 
neighbours created an excitement in Germany which has 
since been followed by marvellous results, It would be a loss 
to Europe that Austria, by being converted into a purely 
Magyar and Slavonic Power, should be dissociated from the 
West. The Hungarians have great political and military 
qualities, and probably the Czechs may be capable of much 
improvement; but in the South-Eastern portion of the Conti- 
nent the Germans are the most effective missionaries of civili- 
zation. ‘There is no reason to question the honest desire of 
the Emperor and his advisers to reconcile the jealousies and 
antagonisms which perplex the Sovereign of a heterogeneous 
Empire. It is but tair to recognise the enormous ditliculties 
which they have not yet been able to overcome. 


DUMAS THE CENSOR. 


M DUMAS the Younger—he will retain the distinguish- 
e ing title though there is no longer a Dumas the Elder 
—has communicated to a Rouen newspaper his views as to 
the causes and the cure ofthe political maladies under which 
France is suffering. The morality of his letter is unimpeach- 
able. The advice he gives to his countrymen is of the best 
possible kind. To Englishmen who have read his novels there 
may seem some incongruity between the duty he now under- 
takes and his earlier literary career. But M. Dumas may at 
least plead that, if his writings have not always commanded 
the approval of strict moralists, they have, in comparison with 
those of some of his contemporaries, been fit reading for 
school-girls. His range of emotion is far from limited, but 
at all events it does not include that peculiar field of senti- 
-ment in which Mr. Swinsurne delights to wander. It is 
not every French novelist in whose favour this exception can 
be set up. We shall not, therefore, contest M. Dumas’s title 
to the post to which he has appointed himself. Under ordinary 
circumstances he might not be in a position to throw the first 
stone at the Parisians. But where rebuke is so much needed 
it is well not to scrutinize too closely the qualifications of those 
iwho undertake to administer it. It must be admitted, too, 
that M. Dumas can point to prophecies already fulfilled in 
confirmation of the genuineness of his mission. The coin- 
idence between a passage he quotes from one of his own pre- 
faces, written in 1869, and the events which have happened 
‘since, is really striking. No doubt in any corrupt society a 
(preacher of woe iselikely some time or other to see his words 
jeome true. But the man who a year and a-half ago warned 
the women of the Second Empire that for a society in which 
they were worshipped there was nothing in store but a new 
@nvasion of the barbarians in the shape of the foreigner and 


the populace may be forgiven if he esteems himself unusual} 
gifted with political second sight. 

M. Dumas has the merit of telling his hearers the 
truth about themselves. He does not, like too many 
popular preachers, rest satisfied with telling them the 
truth about their neighbours. There is not a word in 
his letter about the sins of the invaders, not a hint that 
the French were beaten because they were too good and 
too innocent to cope with those wicked Germans, not a 
suspicion that the misfortunes of the army were due to the 
treachery of the commanders. In this respect M. Dumas 
stands in favourable contrast with politicians who might 
scorn to take example by a story-teller. Nor can it be said 
that the merit of his letter resides only in the temper in 
which it has been written. It is of considerable value as an 
analysis of French character, or rather perhaps as a trenchant 
enumeration of French inconsistencies. For twenty, forty, 
seventy years, says M. Dumas, France has been nourished on 
fictions—the fiction of liberty, the fiction of military glory, 
the fiction of a Constitution, the fiction of Parlia- 
mentary government, the fiction of a Republic, the 
fiction of a united nation, the fictions of policy, diplomacy, 
foreign alliances, mitrailleuses, Chassepots, camps at Chilons, 
great commanders, an invincible army, the march to Berlin, 
the “ Marseillaise,” and, most grotesque and most terrible of 
all, the fiction of equality and fraternity. The nation, M. 
Dumas goes on, has taken kindly to this sort of food. It 
beheaded Lovis XVI., then built an expiatory chapel in his 
honour, and then pulled it down again. It proclaimed a 
lieutenant of artillery Czsar, by way of prelude to leaving 
him to die on an English island, to bringing back his ashes 
in triumph, and to destroying in order to rebuild the column 
which records his victories. It welcomed back its dethroned 
Princes with transports of joy, and banished them a few 
years afterwards on the plea they had been restored by foreign 
bayonets. It elected'a Citizen King, sent him away in a 
cab because he would not fire on his constituents, and 
now wishes to have his sons for representatives, It chose 
an Emperor by acclamation, whom up to that time it had 
thought:.an idiot, submitted to him for eighteen years and 
then despised and execrated him, because like Francis IL. 
he had let himself be taken prisoner. It wanted to pull down 
M. Tuers’s house when he asked for twenty-four hours’ reflec- 
tion before declaring war against Prussia; when he is beaten 
it elects him in twenty-six Departments ; and now that he has 
saved it from the Commune its only thought is how to get rid 
of him. It would not allow the Prussians to drink a glass of 
beer at a café because they had conquered Paris; and then it 
suffered Paris to be burnt as well as conquered by a band of 
cosmopolitan scoundrels. And by way of conclusion it isnow 
going to stultify all it has done since 1789 by recalling its 
banished Princes. France has, at all events, this in common 
with her kings—that misfortune teaches her nothing. 


M. Dvmas is more successful in his diagnosis of the disease 
than in his suggestion of a remedy. Not that he does not 
give his countrymen good advice. On the contrary, if his 
plan could only be carried out, it would be nothing less than 
the regeneration of France. But then it is a plan which 
needs an extraordinary amount of co-operation on the part of 
the nation. It consists simply in bidding every one who talks 
about France wanting a man to make a man of himself. It 
aims at a general amendment of life following upon a general 
conversion of heart. All men are to do their duty. Those 
who have wealth are to help those who have none; those who 
have knowledge are to teach those who are ignorant; those 
who work are to make the idle industrious, and in case of 
failure to exterminate them. Every man is to ask himself— 
Shall there be a Gop, a morality, a society, a family, a sense 
of human responsibility? M. Dumas assumes that there will 
be no uncertainty about,the reply—that it will be, “ Yes, yes, 
“ a thousand times yes!” Still he is not unmindful of the 
fact that a large number of Frenchmen have lately been put- 
ting these questions to themselves and answering them in 
the wrong way; for he adds that those who do-not want 
a Gop, a morality, a society, a family, a sense of human 
+ responsibility, must be exterminated by those whose wishes 
do run in this direction, “ were they their brothers or their 
sons.” ‘There is quite a Hebrew fervour about this part of M. 
Domas’s letter. It reads like Samvuet’s injunction to 
about the Amalekites, and we have no doubt M. Dumas is 
prepared to do a SamvEL’s part by any Communist Aca who 
may chance to fall into his hands. If these good resolutions 
are carried out by every Frenchman—nay, if they are carried 
out by one Frenchman in every three—all, M. Dumas thinks, 


will be well. It will not matter then whether the Government 
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be a Republic, a Monarchy, or an Empire. When the nation 
is strong and knows its own mind, all forms of government 
are alike good because they are alike representative. 
Unfortunately, M. Dusas has not been able to disengage 
himself from the dilemma with which preachers have been 
confronted in all ages. If no hope of reward is held out, 
there is no sufficient motive for men to reform themselves ?- 
If their amendment is dictated by this motive alone, it is 
put a skin-deep reformation. Be virtuous for ten years, 
cries M. Dumas, and you-will have paid your, debt, re- 
gained Alsace and Lorraine, and be the first people in the 
universe. We fear that a nation which decrees that there 
shall be a Gop as a first move towards repairing its losses in, 
territory and reputation will not be likely to render Him a 
disinterested service. Godliness which is only prac- 
tised because it has the promise of this life is so little distin- 
ishable from ungodliness, that it may fail after all to réap 
even the limited, haryest at which it aims. If M, Dumas’s 
picture of his countrymen is a true one, they can hardly count, 
upon putting off their sackcloth in ten years’ time, or be sure 
that their repentance will at once undo their punishment. The 
selfish wrongdoing ‘of many years leaves consequences behind 
it which are not wiped out by the equally selfish good deeds of 
a few years. It is some satisfaction to know that if France 


refuses to take M. Dumas’s advice he has no doubt about his’ 


own future. Like Noau, he will assist at the destruction of 
an old society and the birth of a new. , Himself the one man 
in the Ark, he will calmly look. on while his countrymen 
ewim—and drown. . When the waters have subsided, and 
France has got her foot upon Ararat, M. Dustas, novelist and 
statesman, will step out refréshed and strengthened to resume 
his high functions. som 
THE ENDOWED SCHOOLS AOT AMENDMENT BILL. 
A ce debate on the Endowed Schools Act Amendment 
Bill proved that the Radical section of the House of 
Commons is neither more just nor more liberal than it showed 
itself in 1870. It still insists on making its own notions of 
utility the measure of everybody else’s; it still demands that 
these notions shall be maintained and propagated at the cost 
of other people. The purpose'of Sir Jonn Lussocx’s Bill can 
hardly be understood without some reference to the measure 
which it professed to improve. ‘The Commissioners appointed 
under the Endowed Schools Act are empowered, subject to an 
appeal to the Queen in Council, and to the approval of the 
Education Department, and ultimately of Parliament, to make 
schemes for the application of educational endowments, and 
for the reconstitution of their governing bodies. In all 
such schemes, the Commissioners are to provide, in the 
ease of day scholars, for their exemption, at the request 
of their parents or guardians, from attending prayers or reli- 
gious worship, or from lessons on a religious subject; and in 
the case of boarders, for their being enabled, on the same 
request, to attend the school as day scholars. They are further 
to provide that no person shall be disqualified for membership 
of the governing body of any educational endowment by 
reason of his religious opinions, and that no person shall be 
disqualified for being a master in an endowed school by reason 
of his not being in holy orders. To these enactments there 
are two principal exceptions. The first removes from the 
operation of the Commission any endowment originally given 
to charitable uses less than fifty years before the passing of 
the Act, unless the governing body of such endowment assent 
to the scheme. The second excepts from the provisions re- 
specting religious worship and instruction—other than the 
conscience Clause in favour of day scholars—and from the 
provisions respecting the qualification of the governing body 
and masters, all schools in which the scholars are “ required 
“by the express terms of the original instrument of founda- 
“tion, or by the statutes or regulations made by the founder 
“or under his authority in his lifetime or within fifty years 
“after his death (which terms have been observed down to 
“the commencement of this Act), to learn or to be instructed 
“according to the doctrines or formularies of any particular 
“ Church, sect, or denomination.” The Bill which the House 
Commons was asked on Wednesday to read a second time 
modified the first of these exceptions by limiting it to endow- 
tents originally given to charitable uses less than fifty years 
before the making of the particular scheme, and abolished the 
second exception altogether. 
A change of this sweeping nature in an Act so lately 
passed would have been objectionable, no matter how strong 
might have been the abstract arguments in favour of it. Let 
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it be granted that the clauses to which Sir Jonn Luspock 
took exception were the result of a compromise between the 
Government and the Opposition. The Opposition certainly 
performed their part of the agreement, for the Bill passed 
the House of Conmmons unanimously—a matter of no tri- 
fling importance where so many conflicting interests have 
to be reduced into harmony throughout the country. The 
Radicals now come forward with a demand that the Govern- 
ment, having reaped the fruits of Opposition forbearance, 
shall evade its own “part of the bargain by repealing the 
particular provisions in ‘consideration of which the Bill re- 
ceived Conservative support. If Mr.. Vernon Harcovurt’s 
conception of fair dealing im domestic polities were extended 
to international relations, how eloquently -“ Historicus” 
would discourse onthe enormity of so flagrant a breach 
of faith’ ‘It will be’-difficult when next he has occasion 
to'take up his parable ‘on ‘this ‘subject not to recall—“ O, 
“Grorpig£, Jingling GzoRbIE, it was-grand to hear Baby 
“Cartes laying down the guilt of dissimulation, and 


| “ lecturing on the turpitude of ineontinence!” To introduce 


clauses into an Act of Parliament with the declared inten- 
tion’ of eonciliating opponents, and the reserved intention of 
defeating the arrangement by an aménding Act two Sessions 
later, would be to reduce all legislation to a combat @ outrance 
between the two sides of the House of Commons. Even 
those theoretical politicians-who fancy that the principle of 
the Endowed Schools Act was: the’ principle of dealing with 
corporate property for the public benefit might remember that 
the recognition of that principle ‘by the House of Commons 
was obtained on the’ understanding that eertain kinds of cor- 
porate’ property should be exem from its operation. 
Perhaps, however, a member of Parliament who supposes that 
is fom lay at the root of the Irish Church Act, can 
ardly be expected to remember ‘anything at all. If Lord 
Epyonp Firzmaunice will condescend to get up his “ Hansard,” 
he will see that the principle in question. was the principle 
which the opponents of the Irish-Church Act asserted to be at 
the root of it. One of the main issues raised between Liberals 
and Conservatives in 1869 was whether the revenues of the 
Irish Church should be considered as corporate or as national 
property. If the Conservatives had succeeded in investing 
them with the former character, the Irish Church might have 
been disestablished, but it certainly would not have been dis- 
endowed. The so-called private. endowments, which b 
comnion consent were made over to the disestablished Churc 
in perpetuity, were exactly parallel to the educational endow- 
ments which Lord Epwoxp Fitzmaurice is now anxious to 
see subjected to virtual confiscation. 


There is no need, however, to have recourse to hypothetical 
reasoning of this kind. As Mr. Forster reminded the 
Radicals on Wednesday, the exclusion of certain classes of 
endowed schools from the operation of the Act was not so 
much a compromise as a simple matter of justice; and 
the success of the Bill was largely owing to the conviction 
entertained on all sides that denominational endowments had 
been fairly dealt with by its authors. To refuse men 
permission to found schools for the education of special 
sections of the community is not liberality; to divert the 
endowments of such schools as have already been founded 
for this purpose to the benefit of the public generally is not 
justice. Mr. Vernon Harcourt was singularly unfortunate 
in the analogy which he tried to draw between Sir Joun 
Lvussock’s proposal and the policy of the English law with 
respect to property. The object of the provision that pro- 
perty shall not be tied up beyond a life in being and twenty- 
one years afterwards is to prevent men from dictating to their 
descendants the use they shall make of the possessions handed 
down to them. This object is perfectly secured by the very 
clause in the Endowed Schools Act which Sir Joun Lussock 
wishes to see repealed. The exemption from the jurisdiction 
of the Commissioners of schools in which the founder has 
directed that the doctrines of any particular denomination 
shall be taught is expressly subjected to this qualification, 
“ unless the governing body, constituted as it would have been 
“if no scheme under this Act had been made, assents to 
“such scheme.” This corresponds exactly to the prohibi- 
tion against perpetual entails. The founder in the one case, 
the settlor or testator in the other case, are prevented from 
imposing fetters on their successors or descendants in regard 
to the management of the property handed down to them. If 
the heir of an estate wants to sell it, he is not to be prevented 
from doing so. If the trustees of an educational endowment 
wish to co-operate with the Endowment Schools Commissioners, 
they gre not to be prevented from doing so, The treatment 
which Mr. Harcourt wishes to see applied to educational 
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eay nothing 


endowments would have its parallel in a provision empowering 
the State to determine how a property should be managed at the 
expiration of a life now in being and twenty-one years after- 
wards, There is no analogy whatever between it and a pro- 
vision enabling the holder of the property to manage it, when 
that time comes, in the way he thinks most advantageous. 
This latter has its exact counterpart in the permission extended 
to governing bodies by the nineteenth section of the Act. If 
Sir Jonn Lussock’s Bill had , endowments specially 
devoted to the teaching of particular religious doctrines 
might have been diverted: in the lifetime of the founder 
to the furtherance of objects held by him in the utmost 
abhorrence. A Roman Catholic school, for example, might 
have been turned at the expiration of fifty years from 
its foundation into a purely secular school. As regards the 
future, no doubt this consequence would soon have been pro- 
vided against by the ingenuity of conveyancers ; but as regards 
the past, it would have provoked the profoundest dissatisfaction 
in those affected by it, and would have established a disastrous 

recedent for legislative wrongdoing. If this is what Mr. 
Sramesunr understands by asserting the principles of the 
Liberal party, we may be pardoned for hoping that he will 
continue for a very long time to come to assert them as one 
of a fanatical minority. ’ 


THE VALUE OF HUMAN LIFE 


W HAT is the fair average value of a human life? Let us as- 
sume, for example, that a party of men are shut up by some 
accident in a mine, and that they can only be saved by a profuse 
expenditure of money. Would it be right to spend 100/. a head 
in order to save them, or 1,000/., or 1,000,000/.? The lowest of 
these sums would obviously be too small; the highest would be 
too great—if only because the same amount expended in a different 
way might do infinitely more good by the permanent removal ofsome 
cause of danger. How are we to fix the terms of the equation ? 
Or, again, there can be no doubt that railways would be much 
safer if the average rate of travelling were diminished. Would 
the diminution of accidents, say by one-half, be an adequate re- 
ward for all the ill-temper, loss of business, and waste of time that 
would be occasioned by taking a mile an hour off the pace of the 
express trains? Or, again, what amount of re may be fairly 
incurred in hunting, beating, or Alpine climbing? The problem, 
in short, is to express the value of human life in terms of the 
general convenience or pleasure. We. should now think it 
wrong to murder a slave in order to provide ourselves with 
a good dinner. Some people, perhaps, doubt whether the 
advantage to the public of having lucifer-matches is worth 
the death of a certain number of persons by a terrible dis- 
ease, though, on the whole, we seem to consider that we pay a 
moderate price for our enjoyment. It is plain enough, however, 
that we soon reach a point in the scale where life becomes insig- 
nificant in comparison with the advantages purchased by it. 


Abandoning the attempt tofind any precise arithmetical formula, 
we may inquire roughly whether the value of life at the present 
moment is not rather excessive. Considering how many more 
people there are in the world than can find a comfortable sub- 
sistence, and how rapidly the number tends to increase, we may 
seem to be rather superstitious in preserving what is already a drug 
in the market. The law of the universe is waste; thousands of 
lives are thrown away for one that is preserved. The forces of 
reproduction are always in excess, so that a constant pressure is 
maintained upon the means of subsistence. If we endeavour 
to neglect or evade this law, we must pay the penalty in 
one shape or another. The increase of medical skill enables 
us to preserve a number of lives which would have perished 
in the struggle for existence under other conditions. We 
maintain a number of cripples and invalids who would have 
perished if left to themselves; and thus the average vitality 
of the whole community is lowered; and, at best, we main- 
tain a greater number of individuals at the price of diminishing 
the vigour of the race. Does not this afford a presumption 
that the tenderness to human life of which we are apt to boast 
may be, and at the present time probably is, carried to excess? 
Infanticide is doubtless an immoral practice, and if carried to excess 
would lead to very gross abuses, upon which it is unnecessary to 
insist. But though it may be wrong actually to kill off the more 
weakly members of a race, is there any sufficient reason for going 
out of our way to preserve them? When we observe the desperate 
efforts which are made by people, who obviously cannot really add 
to the strength of the community, to preserve some faint flicker of 
what they are pleased to call existence, we feel sometimes disposed 
to quote the indignant remark of Frederick, “ Dogs, would you 
live for ever?” In some of the Italian valleys of the Alps the 
wretched beings called crétins are not merely kept alive—a tender- 
ness of which it would be hard to complain—but are permitted 
to multiply the species. The fact is sufficiently disgusting; but 
as if we were quite impartial, we'should admit that many 

iving bipeds who for most purposes are very little superior to 
erétins are a alive within respectable British families, to 
the peerage itself. The difficulty of making 


a selection of thése who ought to live and to be the parents 
of future generations is undoubtedly considerable, and we should 
be very slow to entrust such a power to any body of sanitary 
Commissioners at present in existence. But the question may be 
raised whether we should go out of our way to invest the lives of 
the weaker portion of humanity with any special sanction, Orwe 
may take another case, which was noticed ina very ingenious egsa: 
which we reviewed not long ago in this journal. The author 
maintained, with some plausibility, that when a person was ob- 
viously dying of an incurable disease, and could only be preserved 
for a few days or weeks to endure suffering, it was a cruel kind- 
ness to insist upon keeping him alive. Doctors now feel them- 
selves bound to exercise all the resources of their art in performi 
such a duty as used to be discharged by the medical attendant at 
a torture-chamber. They have to do their best to maintain the 
last feeble flickerings of lite, when they know perfectly well, and 
their patients know equally well, that the only result of their 
labours must be a prolongation of suffering. The writer 
if we remember rightly, that when the patient and the doctor and 
his friends were agreed upon the subject, a dose of laudanum 
should be quietly administered and a good deal of useless torment 
ared. Or, to take a different instance, are we not unduly and 
absurdly tender of life,in cases of criminal ont P When we 
have caught a thorough and irredeemable ruffian, who, as we 
know perfectly well, will never do a single service to his 
race, and who has committed some gross crime just short of 
deliberate murder, why should we spend money and labour to 
prolong his wretched existence and to make him, it may be, more 
comfortable than an honest pauper? Would it not be better to. 
regard him as a noxious animal, as in fact he is, just as much asa 
wolf or a rattlesnake, and to remove him from a world where he 
is capable of doing nothing but mischief? The kindness which 
preserves a detestable scoundrel, and takes comparatively small 
pains to improve the position of the well-meaning poor, has some- 
thing suspicious about it, and seems to imply an unduly soft tone 
of public sentiment. If we judge such cases as these by the 
principle of the greatest happiness of the greatest number, we 
seem to be clearly wrong. ‘the sum of human.happiness is plainly 
diminished instead of increased by supporting a murderer at the: 
public expense, or by preventing a man from dying when death is 
only a relief from suffering. If we were consistent utilitarians we 
should encourage capital punishment, and moreover the extinction 
of life when it is clearly a mercy, although not a retribution for 
crime. 

The full answer to such questions would take us into some 
curious problems. Perhaps we may sum up the most obvious 
reply by saying that, on the whole, an increased value for human 
life is a necessary concomitant of an improved civilization, and 
should be encouraged even at the price of considerable suffering 
in — cases. A savage finds that his old father is 
unable conveniently to follow the wanderings of the tribe; or 
that his teeth have given way so that he can no longer masticate 
his food conveniently. Thereupon he knocks him on the head, 
and considers that he has done a filial action. The civilized man 
is unable to bear the shock to his own feelings which would be 
inflicted by giving the old gentleman a dose of prussic acid, and 
therefore scrupulously keeps him alive, even though life is an 
almost intolerable burden. Is not this, it may be asked, merely a 
refined form of selfishness, which a inflicts pain because it has. 
not the cou to meet a single shock? It is like preserving an 
aching tooth use you have not the courage to go to the den- 
tist. The reply is, that if, in any particular case, the balance of 
suffering may be on the whole against the more civilized 
methods of proceeding, yet the greater sensibility and the greater 
power of sympathy which it implies are worth preserving, even at 
the cost of the poor old parent who is forcibly maintained in 
world which has become a torment to him. We may pursue the 
comparison a little further. A Chinese, it is generally said, is so in- 
different to death that you may hire a man to take your place as 
principal at an execution for a few pounds, Ie values his own life 
at a sum for which, in a European country, we should be ready to 
redeem the life of adog. Such an indifference to danger might 
naturally be taken to imply a superhuman heroism. An English- 
man who would perform the most daring actions, who would be 
the first to mount a breach, or put his own life in peril to save 
a drowning man, would altogether refuse to go to certain death 
for any moderate sum of money. But we should of course be 
drawing a very erroneous inference if we assumed that the China- 
man would be more heroic in similar circumstances than the Eng- 
lishman. The very contrary may probably be the truth. The 
European who would shriek under an operation to which the 
Asiatic submits with stoical indifference, and who would laugh at 
the Ig to be hung for five pounds, would show a contempt 
for his life of which the Asiatic would be altogether incapable, if 
he were summoned in the name of patriotism or military duty. 
The difference between the two men is not that one systemati- 
cally considers his life to be worth more than the other, but that 
one is comparatively apathetic, and the other full of intellectual 
and moral energies. ‘Lhe vitality is altogether lower in the case 
the Asiatic, and he will care less about himself and less about 
others. A man who is full of life to his finger’s ends will shrink 
from death in one case for the same reason that he despises it in 
others; his imagination is more lively, and he will realize with 
more distinctness what Charles Lamb calls the extreme inconve- 
niences of being hanged, and also the disgrace of being a cow 
Civilization, so far as it is a good thing, consists in stimu- 
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ine these qualities, and our object should be not so much to 
ae dames the abstract value of life in general as to raise our 
appreciation of the causes which make life worth having. We 
uld endeavour to stimulate the sense of duty, whether it leads 


to a contempt for our own life or to an exaggerated regard for the 


lives of others. Amongst the many melancholy incidents that we 
have recently received from Paris, there were some accounts 
which, from this point of view, might be regarded with satisfaction. 
A Correspondent recently described the deaths of some of the 
Communists and their victims, The Archbishop of Paris, he said, 
died in the spirit of a Christian martyr; one of the Communists 
who was shot shortly afterwards—and very probably it was the 
best thing that could be done with him—died with a final cheer 
for humanity and progress. Whatever the intrinsic value of the 
two causes for which these men perished, we might at least admire 
the courage they displayed. Superficially they both resem- 
bled the Chinaman who dies for five —— with perfect 
calmness. Intrinsically they were as different as possible, 
because the spirit which enabled them to die bravely was the 
reverse of mere apathy—namely, a lively, though in one case at 
least a perverted, sense of honour. And we may easily sup- 

that no human beings would have been less likely to come 
nthe if Tropmann had offered a respectable reward for a sub- 
stitute. From this point of view we may justify the apparently 
excessive regard for human life which is characteristic of a highly 
civilized society. It is the correlative of the extreme objection 
to suicide which is characteristic of a Christian community. If 
we believe that a man’s life is a trust, and that he should sacri- 
fice or preserve it merely in obedience to the dictates of duty, it 
becomes equally a matter of importance that he should be careful 
of it himself, and that other people should be slow to take it, 
We might easily apply this principle to the cases we have 
mentioned; but it may perhaps be noticed that the sentiment, 
which in this sense is in every way commendable, may be aped 
very successfully by an effeminate dislike to pain and death in 
general, which is only too characteristic of a highly civilized 
society. Which of the two is the predominating element in that 
increased value for human life for which we are apt to take credit 
is a question which we cannot examine at present. 


THE POPE'S JUBILEE. 


it is a frequent practice with Herodotus, first to recount in full 
the tradition he has learnt from the Egyptian priests, or from 
some equally venerable authority, and then to deduce, by a process 
of Euhemenistic rationalizing, the residuum of truth which he sup- 
3 to be contained in it. We quoted last week from a Latin 
Address to the Pope, signed by some three-fourths of the English 
Roman Catholic clergy, the story of the present pontificate as 
created by what Mr. Grote would call “the mythopeeic faculty” 
of Ultramontane enthusiasts. The general conversion of the 
heathen, the extinction of heresy, and the suppression of revolu- 
tion were among the little items of this wondrous tale. It would 
be an unwelcome task to attempt to rationalize the myth, which, 
for legendary purposes, reads most effectively as it stands, while 
the simple prefix of a negative will bring it into pretty close 
accordauce with the more prosaic requirements of historic fact. 
But it is not unnatural to take occasion from the present Jubilee 
to review the leading incidents of the twenty-five years’ reign of 
Pius IX. If his Holiness is still living, as there is every reason 
to anticipate, when these lines are in the hands of our readers, 
he will have reached those “ years of Peter” which, according to an 
ancient Roman proverb, no second Pope was to attain, and which in 
fact none have hitherto attained. One only—Pius VI.—has even 
entered on the twenty-fifth year of his reign. It is true, indeed, that 
St. Peter’s martyrdom is said to have occurred between three and 
four months after the completion of his twenty-five years’ episco- 
pate, which dates from the year 42, when he is supposed to have first 
visited Rome after his escape from Judea. It will not, therefore, 
be till about the end of September that Pius IX. has actually 
teigned as long as St. Peter. But June 16 is the anniversary of 
his election, and marks, therefore, the completion of the full tale 
of years hitherto considered the unique distinction of the founder 
of the Roman See. The present Pope was elected somewhat 
under the usual age; but it could hardly have been expected that 
aman of fifty-seven, whose health had never been robust, would 
be the first to break through the tradition. And the circumstances 
of his pontificate have certainly not been such as to make it a 
bed of roses, Yet at eighty-two the Pope is still living, and in full 
possession of his faculties. For his sake we could almost have 
wished it had been otherwise. The events of last year at Rome 
showed clearly enough that with many even of his own clergy he 
had outlived his opularity, as he had long outlived the generous 
impulses which shed a halo over the early years of his reign. And 
those who most heartily recognise the fail of the Temporal Power 
sat once just and inevitable might have been glad that his old 
age should be spared so sharp a trial. To himself it is no 
ubt a consolation in his sufferings, though to many of his 
ritual subjects it will be an additional ground of anxiety, 
t he should have lived to crown the edifice of Roman Catholic 
doctrine with a coping-stone which bids fair to disintegrate the 
entire fabric. 
Giovanni Mastai Ferretti was born in 1789, and was originally 
destined for the military profession. It was at the suggystion of 


the reigning Pope (Pius VII.), who promised him that his epileptic 
fits took he passed from the army to 
the service of the Church. Dr. Wolff, who was at the same 
college with him at Rome, has preserved a characteristic anecdote 
of his student days. There eal been a discussion in the refectory 
about putting heretics to death, and young Wolff was declaim- 
ing vigorously against it. ‘ But,” observed Mastai Ferretti, 
“seventeen Popes have done it.” “Then seventeen Popes have 
done wrong,” was the indignant reply, whereat the future Pope 
was not a little shocked. After taking orders he was for a time 
employed on Papal affairs in South America, and became in course 
of time Bishop of Imola and Cardinal. He was respected for his 
pious and charitable conduct, especially during some revolutionary 
outbreaks in his diocese, but was otherwise little known, and no- 
wise distinguished for i em l attainments, An unlikelier man 
for successor to Gregory XVI. could hardly have been found in the 
Sacred College. And the unlikeliness was increased by the circum- 
stance that, so far as he was known, Cardinal Mastai Ferretti was 
believed to have liberal tendencies, and it had been the care of 
Gregory, who, during his sixteen years’ reign, named no fewer than 
seventy-five Cardinals, to fill the college with strong Conservatives. 
His death, although at the age of eighty, was sudden, and took both 
Rome and the world by surprise. ‘his chief physician was absent ; 
only thirty Cardinals were in Rome; and the Catholic Cabinets of 
Austria, Spain, and France, which had the right of veto, though 
they had been much occupied with Italian affairs, had unaccount- 
ably neglected to prepare for the emergency by having their 
candidates ready, and confidential agents on the spot. In those 
days, it must be remembered, there were no railroads in Italy, 
and no electric telegraph was known, so that tidings took sever 
days to travel from Rome to Paris or Vienna. Gregory XVI. 
had left behind him, in the drawer of his writing table, an instru- 
ment dispensing the Cardinals from the necessity of observing the 
nine days’ interval before going into Conclave. So far, 
owever, from acting upon it, they prolonged the interval. 
Gregory died on June 2, and the Conclave was only formally 
opened on June 14. The two parties in the Sacred College 
were called respectively the Genoese, headed by Lambruschini, 
Cardinal Secretary of State, and the Roman, headed by Bernetti, 
who had twice at earlier periods held the same office. The latter, 
or Liberal party, had five candidates, of whom the best known 
was Gizzi, afterwards Secretary of State to Pius IX. in his early re- 
forming days ; the least known was Mastai Ferretti. Lambruschini 
had the unwisdom to risk the Conservative cause by attempting 
to secure his own election, which was doubly improbable, from the 
long-standing custom against electing the first Minister of a former 
Pope, and from his personal violence of temperand unpopularity. He 
had the further indiscretion to precipitate a vote for himself on the 
first day of the Conclave (June 15), without waiting for his foreign 
supporters, who were known to be on their road. ‘The result gave 
fifteen votes for him and twelve for Mastai Ferretti, the remaining 
twenty-three being scattered among various names. It was clear 
that five more on Lambruschini’s side would suffice to keep out 
any candidate he disapproved, for two-thirds of the votes are 
required for a valid election, and the whole College only numbered 
sixty-two members, all of whom of course could not be present. 
The Liberal party therefore had no time to lose, and the morning’s 
vote had shown who was their most promising candidate. The 
same afternoon Mastai Ferretti had seventeen votes, while 
Lambruschini’s fifteen were reduced to thirteen. Next morning 
Mastai had twenty-six and Lambruschini only eleven votes. 
Lambruschini now wished to substitute Franzoni for himself, but 
the latter, who had supported Mastai, declined to come forward, 
and that afternoon the numbers were twenty-seven for Mastai, 
while Lambruschini had gone down to eight. There were fifty 
Cardinals in Conclave, so that seven votes were still wanting to 
secure the required proportion of two-thirds, and a supplemental 
ballot that same afternoon gave Mastai nine. The adhesion of 
Cardinal Acton is believed to have turned the scale in his 
favour. Next morning, June 17, several Cardinals arrived, 
and among them Cardinal Gaysbruck, bringing just too late 
the Austrian veto for the Pope, who had been elected twelve 
hours before. The Conclave had barely lasted two days, 
being one of the shortest on record. And thus, by a series 
of unforeseen accidents, from a strictly Conservative Electoral 
College, created with few exceptions under the reactionary 
auspices of Gregory XVI. and Lambruschini, came out a Liberal 
Pope, for so Pius IX. was at the time justly regarded. It is 
strange now to look back upon the fortuitous origin of a pontifi- 
cate which, as all will admit, has left its mark for good or for 
evil on the Catholic Church above any other for many centuries 
t. And a curious reflection is thus suggested as to the pos- 
sible result of the next Conclave. Pius IX. can hardly have been 
more careful than his predecessor in the selection of safe men for 
the purple, and Cardinal Antonelli, if more sagacious and discreet 
than Lambruschini, is also still more unpopular. Considering the 
elaborately contrived complications of the method of Papal elec- 
tions, at once rigidly formal and marvellously elastic, he would be 
a bold prophet who should hazard even a confident conjecture on 
the probable results of any particular Conclave. 

It would be impossible within our present limits to give any-- 
thing like a sketch of the pontificate of Pio Nono, and its main 
events will be fresh in the recollection of most of our readers. 
When Gregory XVI. made him Cardinal, he expressed his 
compunction on doing so, “not,” he said, “ because he is a Liberal, 
but because I know he will be my successor, and that he will 
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bring the Church to the verge of destruction.” Rosmini, who 
knew him well afterwards, expressed a very similar feeling. To 
many it no doubt seemed during the first two years of his reign 
that his revolutionary proclivities bade fair to fulfil the prediction. 
It is amusing now to turn back to the solemn denunciations of his 
Liberal policy in contemporary articles of the Quarterly Review. 
But in fact Pio Nono’s liberalism was never more than skin-deep. 
He had a good-natured desire to make his people more comfort- 
able, and a kind of sentimental patriotism combined with the 
personal vanity, which has since become more unpleasantly con- 
spicuous, in making him enjoy the réle of an Italian reformer. 

ut he had never comprehended that revolutions are not made 
with rose-water. The political tempest of 1848 rudely unde- 
ceived him; and he returned from exile on the shoulders of his 
French protectors a sadder and a more narrow-minded, if not 
a wiser man. One liberal, or revolutionary, instinct alone re- 
mained to him, and has remained ever since ; and that is a supreme 
contempt for precedent, wherever it interferes with his own per- 
sonal caprice. He showed this at once by violating the imme- 
morial of the Roman Court in his refusal to bestow the 
purple on Rosmini, who had already been named Cardinal in petto 
and formally apprised of his intended promotion, and placing his 
Cinque Piaghe, published at his own express suggestion and at the 
pontifical press of Perugia, on the Index. ‘This was one of the 
earliest signs of the Austrian and Jesuit influences under which 
Pius had fallen. At first he had manifested a strong dislike 
to the Jesuits, who have since completely domineered over 
his conscience and his public policy. Under their inspiration 
the dogma of 1854 was proclaimed, marking the first example in 
Church history of a Pope attempting to im a new doctrine on 
the faithful on his own sole authority. Under their influence also 
the system of minute ecclesiastical centralization has been sedu- 
lously carried qaring. the last twenty years to an unexampled 
height, so that the Catholicity of a nation or a person is simply 
measured by its or his conformity to Roman customs, morals, 
and habits of thought. The Romans, according to the Civilta 
Cattolica, “ are God’s chosen people under the New Covenant, and 
have a supernatural dignity"; 289 the Civilta was raised three or four 
years ago, bya Papal Brief—another of the startling innovations of 
the present pontificate—to an official position, as the organ of the 
Holy See. It was again under Jesuit intiuence that the Curia 
has been working up, for the last ten years, through a series of 
Provincial Me which were forced or tricked into accepting 
Papal infallibility, to the Vatican Council of 1870, itself the 
crowning triumph of Jesuit istency and intrigue, And these 
are, in fact, the principal achievements of the seign of Pius IX., 
unless we are to include among them the loss of his temporal 
power, to which should perhaps be added the establishment of 
new hierarchies in England and Holland, and an arrogant invita- 
tion to the Eastern Patriarchs to submit to his supremacy, met 
by a not much more conciliatory rejoinder. We presume that 
these last enterprises are lield to justify the sonorous language 
already referred to, about the conversion of heathens and here- 
tics. Any other justification of it is not easy to remember. From 
a religious point of view, the permanent significance of the pon- 
tificate will hinge on the two dogmatic “ gems,” to quote the lan- 
guage of the English episcopal Address, inserted in the Church’s 
creed, which must certainly with these additions cease to be any 
longer culled the Apostles’ Creed. 

Je have already said that all ion as to the successor 
of Pio Nono must, from the nature of the be the merest 
Saree There is a proverb current in Rome that three roads 
ead to the Vatican—that of the Coronart gs Sapp the 
Argentieri (silver-smiths), andthe Via Lungara. This is explained 
to mean that ostentatious piety, liberal expenditure, and patient 
cultivation of the art of ecclesiastical red-tapism are the surest 
means of attaining the Papacy. If the next Pope is to justif: 
St. Malachy’s motto of Lumen de clo, it must be by some fo 
and hitherto untried ascent that he reaches that perilous eminence. 
He will have in the career of his ifl-fated predecessor an eremplum 
vittis imitabile, which may warn him how not to endanger yet fur- 
ther the great interests entrusted to his charge, 


THE INFANT'S PROGRESS. 


BB henggrn the present month, when “ life would be endurable 
but for its pleasures,” and when among those pleasures 
dancing is sup to hold the foremost aks a ball becomes 
worthy of the closest attention. In order to know how sublime 
a y ager it is, to enter fully into the excitement of the scene, to 
ju ge with how great a sagacity its operations are conducted, and 
to form an adequate conception of the advan which must 
result from it, it must be regarded from several points of view. If 
the evening is a fine one, the centre of a square will be an excellent 
position to occupy for this purpose, or any other place may serve 
which is free from irrational interruption, and at the same time 
sufficiently remote to prevent the sound of the music from reaching 
the eleven he will be rewarded for his 
pains. ntly in obedience to some preconcerted si a 
number of Hack and bright-coloured ants to wander 
ings | crossing the room with much monotony and regu- 
larity, and always returning empty-handed. At other times 
more energetic movements are executed by them in close con- 
tiguity to one another. 


The intelligent naturalist would at | 


——— 


once leap to the conclusion that the males were displaying 
these marvellous antics with the object of exciting the admira. 
tion and attracting the love of the females, who stood arrayed 
in feathers and ball-paint to reward the victors; and he would 
robably remain entranced until a late hour of the night, in the 
oo of seeing some interesting process of selection take p 
and the decimation of the inferior and less hardy males. Were h 
however, to enter the room, he would be likely to modify his views, 
He would find that civilization has imposed a curious restraint 
upon the movements of the body, that a sedate and measured 
walk is as much as many of the males are wont to permit them. 
selves, and that the country alone can furnish examples of those 
who, to use Montaigne’s words, “cherchent 4 se recommander par 
des saults périlleux, et aultres mouvements étranges ; ” indeed, in 
many instances he would observe that the elder males held 
themselves wholly aloof from the exhibition, leaving the struggle 
in the hands of the younger. We have commented more than 
once upon this painful anomaly, and the hopes in which we 
indulged, that the cause might be ascribed to the undue pro- 
traction of the Christmas holidays, have been rudely di fied. 
Whitsuntide cannot be put forward as an excuse, and yet infants 
over whose heads scarcely three lustres have d may be seen 
endeavouring to fulfil many of the ordinary duties of life. 

It is pleasant to watch the stormy career of one of them 
at a ball from some safe retreat, which a projecting pillar ma 
afford, or which the eminences of some portly dowager’s back 
may protect. For a little time he hovers about the cloak- 
room, until a rapid succession of guests enables him to rn 
the gauntlet past twelve footmen, who all point angrily in 
different directions, and thereby unsettle his mind for the rest 
of the evening. He breathes’ more freely when he has bowed 
to his hostess, for vague misgivings will obtrude themselves 
that she is aware that his card of invitation only reached 
him that very evening, and he has strong fears lest at any 
moment he may be pounced upon and sent to bed. When once 
he has reached the ball-room he has plenty to do; he has two 
gloves, which nothing will induce either to button or to develop 
themselves, and as his hands increase week ‘by week in size, this 
ditficulty is continually present. He has also a large assortment 
of horticultural specimens, a yellow rose, some stephanotis, and a 
few carefully-chosen ferns, besides a proportionate amount of moss 
and wire. To keep this in its place requires the undivided 
attention of two pins, an elastic band, and the unhappy 
owner, who is constantly engaged in restoring it to its up- 
right position. Till the room is tolerably full, he lurks m 
ambush; when, fired by the exhortations of his mother to dance, 
and responding to a latent hereditary instinct, he approaches ix 
crab-like fashion an infant of the opposite sex, when, if his ad- 
vances are favourably received, he to thread his way to 
that part of the room where active exercise is taking place. For 
a long time they pause upon the brink, then make a few false 
starts, seize one another’s hands, and embrace at intervals, only to 
relapse timidly into their former positions, while people emerge 
from behind them and disappear in the distance. At last a final 
effort is made, and rudderless and oarless they push off their little 
boat together; now they are borne along the stream, now tossed con- 
vulsively, now landed on a “ dog’s” foot, whose piteous yelp may 
be ate y above the tumult, and now they are gliding safely down 
a back water. The male infant, pleased at finding that he has not 
lost a limb, suggests that they should go on again; so, maddened 
jd the gods, they enter the current once more. They execute 
their playful kicks in the middle, are pushed consecutively to 
the right and to the left, beg promiscuous and universal 
dons, and knock their little heads together in a manner whi 
would be dangerous were their bones but matured. Neverthe- 
less, disagreeable doubts begin to suggest themselves; the 
male infant is not sure that his mother is right in wishi 
him to valse in London, while his partner is only conscious 
carrying about fragmentary shreds and straggling pieces of what 
once was trimming; her mind is-bent on pins, without which 
useful commodity she will speedily collapse into her natural shape. 
Thus, ing that it is too hot and too crowded to dance—s 
most rational conclusion had it been arrived at a little earlier— 
they plunge into a corridor. 

ut twenty minutes have changed the aspect of the rooms. 
They now contain as many varieties of animal life as the 
Zoological Gardens. Here, stopping by 4 the doorway, are two 
groups ef that interesting class which is the terror of ball 
givers, which comes up to town for three weeks in June, 
announces in all the papers that it has come to such and such a® 
hotel for the season. they do not bring daughters to town, 
they possess at least sister-in-laws or nieces, or something which 
valses when given an opportunity, with “whom the horizon & 
clouded” directly a dance is likely to be given. They write notes 
for invitations at the last moment, imploring the hostess by the 
memory of a common descent to allow them to bring Mary as well 
as Susan, and adjuring her by her good nature to ask them to her 
second ball instead of to the first, as they have accepted am 
invitation to Ascot. Their energy is beyond admiration; 
are — at an Exhibition; art and nature, as seen 2 
shape of the Academy and the two-headed Nightingale, thrive by 
their patronage; it is for them that the exquisite ge of 
birth of this latter phenomtnon is pasted on the walls, and it is 
them that it appeals. They Have been to the Tichborne cas 
before luncheon, have looked through the Battle of Dorkingy 
driven fhree times round the Park, and eaten two ices during the 
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oon, and they will remain interested spectators of the danc- 
‘three o'clock in the morning. ‘Sua bona nérint ! They 
pave left some old country house at the most beautiful season of 
the year for dingy apartments on the second floor, and will return 
with the proud consciousness of having left two hundred cards ; 
while the eldest daughter has been twice run away with by the 
most unmanageable brute in the neighbouring stables, the only 
one not hired on her arrival in town, and in its quieter moments 
preferring a retrograde to a Py. sme motion. They do not 
even adhere to their original programme; it is a misfortune 
that they should come to town for three weeks, but it is a crime 
that they should stay six. For ten minutes they have opposed 
themselves to the waves of human beings who beat up against 
them, in the vain hope of finding space for their evolu- 
tions. Women who know nobody invariably remain wherever 
they are most in the way; some are conscious that the following 

they must bring out two daughters, though their acquaint- 
ance with that interesting object,;man, is strictly confined to two 
young friends of their husbands, both unhappily suflering from 
rheumatic gout. “ What must I do to know men?” is a question 
which painfully recurs, each time incapable of solution. In the 
next cage is an ex-Cabinet Minister, limited by a merciful dispensa- 
tio to mismanaging his own affairs, instead of those of the 
country ; then a newly-made peer, bearing his honours with more 
self-possession than his wife, whose anxious face betrays her dis- 
appointment at not being told to go up higher. In the next recess 
are two county neighbours, both baronets, both discussing the 
Horse Show, yet both destined to pass away without having even 
introduced a new breed of sheep upon their property. Further on 
are two men, whose yearly income exceeds forty thousand pounds, 
complaining to one another about the price of hay, and their con- 
sequent inability to do many things which, were the times but 
better, they might have possibly afforded. ‘This year they will only 
be able to put by ten thousand for their younger children, and invest 
fifteen thousand in land adjacent to their estates. By their side, 
fenced in with tulle and tarlatan, is a crétin, who is refusing an 
invitation to join a —_ to the Crystal Palace, with the thermo- 
meter probably at thirty-six. The little sense which he possesses 
leads him right upon this occasion, though his inability to express 
himself confines him to the simple utterance of the monosyllable 
No. If he did not drink he would be nearly presentable. 

‘The room is very full; the host stands aghast at the number of 
his acquaintance, for his wife had told him that she was going to 
ask “ only a few people.” Social statisticians have asserted that 
two-thirds of the invited guests may be expected to make their 
—, at a ball, while only one-third is likely to come when 

e attraction of dancing is not held out. This, like many other bits 
of statistics, is probably untrue, but it expresses roughly the 
conception of the relative pleasure to be derived from a ball and 
from a party. On this occasion three-fourths must have come. 
Young married women more bétes than fast, young married men 
very humble and careless about their personal appearance ; girls 
who are beginning the second decade of their social life, with 
wants that increase as the chance of their being satisfied decreases ; 
and impassive matrons, sitting peacefully on narrow seats, con- 
vineed by experience that, if they lose sight of their daughters for 
ten consecutive minutes, it is not because they have been hurried 
away in a T-cart, the victims of an impetuous Lovelace. 

A surging mob of humanity is trying to dance the lancers, and 
the infants have tempted providence again. In order that their 
confusion may be still more manifested, a genial dog insists that 
it should be a “sixteen lancers.” Could a purgatory ever be 
— possible for this harmless creature, he would undoubt- 

y spend his nights in dancing the last figure of this perplexing 
exercise, ever out of time, and ever offering the wrong hand. The 
male infant has never spoken during the first four figures; the 
yellow rose shares his embarrassment and begins to te He has 
no memoria technica to help him; when he valses he counts 
aloud ; now, however, nothing but the closest observation can save 
him; his ideas are beginning to desert him, and he is pushed by the 
dog into the middle as some kind of bewildering music commences. 
He remembers that there are two women in pink and one in blue 
who belong to his set, but the nondescript appearance of the 
fourth upsets all his calculations; he runs about aimlessly, is 
found advancing with four girls, now giving both his hands to the 
dog, now standing motionless upon a dress. The result is 

us, and he emerges from this slough of despond with the 

loss of two choice ferns. Supper alone can restore animation and 
strength; soup and cutlets, plovers’ eggs and strawberries, rise before 
the infant's eyes; the female assents; so, diving into the passage 
as a happy opportunity presents itself, they struggle on from one 
room into another, where the waters are still, but running more 
deeply ; past two politicians, who prove the truth of Ruskin’s 
_— that “man has become, on the whole, an ugly animal, 
is not ashamed of his ugliness”; past two flirtations, one to 

in marriage, the other, to quote Heine, in “Schlangen 
hervorgekrochen ; ” past a waiter who has been mistaken three 
umes for the host, past the host, who has been mistaken six times 
for a waiter ; past historical pictures and priceless Sévres, until in 


distance is seen the glitter of the supper-room. The infant’s 
ts have revived, the female has twittered “Oh, fancy!” three 
Umes, and is prepared to say it again with emphasis as soon as 
she is fed. Regardless of their doom the little victims play, till 
Just as they are entering the roum, they are seized, stopped, pushed, 
and begged to make way for the Grand Duchess of Pumpenheim, 
Who is advancing in solemn state accompanied by the gnashing of 


teeth. The hostess, mistaking the violent suppression of tears for 
hunger, assures the infants that they can go in after a few minutes ; 
but their appetite is gone; the female wishes to go to her mother, 


Giant Despair. Poor infants! the yellow rose has lost its head, 
and the last remaining specimen of Adiantum has withered away. 

Meanwhile morning has come, the Grand Duchess has finished 
her supper, and discovered that plovers’ eggs are almost out of 
season; only ten complexions can be found willing to brave the 
light, which is feared by all save the dog, who stays to the end, 
and walks home along Piccadilly happy in the thought that he 
has six garden parties during the ensuing fortnight, showing no 
signs of distress, and as fresh as the vegetables which are slowly 
wending their way towards Covent Garden. 


THE METRIC CROTCHET. 


HA. DOZEN gentlemen, with no particular pretensions 

toa scientific acquaintance with what is really a very com- 
plicated problem, have put their names on the back of a Bill for the 
compulsory introduction into this country of the French Metric 
System, minus that part of it which relates to the coinage. Some 
of these members of Parliament are, as may readily be imagined, 
well known as fanatical advocates of the French system and the 
French nomenclature, but no one of them has any pretension to 
speak with authority, and certainly not with authority suilicient 
to outweigh the conclusions enforced by a long series of reports of 
Committees and Commissions, based on the most exhaustive evi- 
dence which it is pene to imagine. If we were as incapable as 
the proposers of this measure seem to be of seeing both sides of a 
question the solution of which turns upon the balance of conveni- 
ences and inconveniences of rival systems, we should not the less 
be aghast at the presumption of any six gentlemen who should 
propose to legislate upon a subject of such nicety and extreme 
difficulty without first obtaining the sanction of a preliminary 
inquiry resulting favourably to their views. ‘There have been, as 
we have said, many investigations, generally leading to. conclusions 
directly adverse to the proposals of the Bill recently introduced, 
and in no one instance resulting in a recommendation that the 
French, or indeed any decimal systém of weights and measures, 
should be substituted for that which we now possess. The 
question of a modification of our coinage,; weights, and mea- 
sures, taken as a whole, may possibly deserve a more com- 
plete inquiry than it has yet received; but if that concession 
were made to the enthusiasts who back the present Dill, 
it ought to be accompanied by a distinct recognition on their 
part of the poe already established beyond question by 

revious partial inquiries. We doubt much whether the result of 
further investigation would, upon the e of convenience, be 
in favour of any change in our present m tary of notation, but we 
are not disposed to dogmatize upon a subject on which intelligent 
and well-informed minds may still differ. But there are some 
very important preliminary points (sufficient in themselves abso- 
lutely to condemn the present Bill) which have long since been 
settled beyond the reach of cavil, and it would be a monstrous 
waste of public time and money even to allow an inquiry which 
attempted to reopen questions which had been conclusively settled. 
It would be still more monstrous for the House of Commons to 
legislate, as it is asked to do, in a sense directly adveise to any of 
these settled conclusions. 

We do not expect to convert any of the six enthusiasts to our 
views, nor do we anticipate that they will recognise the bases we 
are about to enumerate as starting points for any further inquiry. 
We address ourselves to those who are familiar with both sides of 
the question, or rather the class of questions with which the Bill 
perme rashly to meddle, and who have the kind of cultivated 
intelligence which enables them to see wat points are already 
concluded and what are still open to mt. To those who 
have not yet studied the subject we can only address an earnest 
request that, before committing themselves to a vote or an opinion, 
they will take the trouble to test our propositions by reference to 
the evidence which has been given before the various bodies which 
have been appointed to consider them. The propositions, then, 
which every one who has looked into the subject without foregone 
conclusions either way admits to be proved, are these : 


system of coinage, and the system of weights and measures based 
upon the same notation; and though ten is a bad radix, the ditfi- 
culty of changing arithmetical notation renders the decimal system 
the only feasible mode of attaining the desired uniformity. 

z. It would be a great disadvan to give up a system of 
coins, weights, and nseasures which admits readily of binary division. 

3. No system of measures is convenient which does not admit 
of a linear measure not very different from a foot. 

4. No system of coins is convenient (for an Englishman, at any 
rate) which does not include the pound sterling. 

5. Among all conceivable decimal systems, the French is pecu- 
liarly bad, because the primary unit (the metre) is of inconvenient 
dimensions, because the coinage excludes anything like the pound 
as a unit, and because the nomenclature is simply intolerable. 

6. No system, however, but the French attained such a 
position as to have the smallest chance of becoming univerZal. 


7. A very minute a exaggerated advantege would be 
gained by establishing uniformity of coinage, weights, and measures 


and they retrace their steps, given over to Mrs. Diffidence and | 


1. It is a great advantage to have the system of arithmetic, the ‘ 
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between different nations, It would diminish the labour of a few 
clerks in the houses of a few foreign merchants by perhaps one 
per cent., but it would not (as sometimes ignorantly asserted) do 
away with the fluctuations of exchange. 

8. The inconvenience which would be felt during the period of 
transition would be very serious, and it is doubtful whether any- 
thing like a complete change could be effected in less than a 
generation. 

g. All the inconveniences before referred to would be felt, while 
scarcely any of the advantages would be secured, by changing the 
coinage without altering the rest of the metric system, or changing 
the metric system without altering the coinage. 

We have been careful, in this enumeration, not to state a single 
controverted proposition on either side of the question, and have 
endeavoured with all candour not to omit any settled point which 
can be fairly appealed to, for or against any proposed change. It will 
be observed that our nine propositions leave a great many questions 
open on which it is quite fair for the six gentlemen, or any other gen- 
tleman, to raise discussion or invite inquiry ; but neither they nor 
any one else would be justified in proposing legislation in the teeth 
of these propositions, or any of them, unless they were prepared to 
assert that conclusions established beyond doubt to the conviction 
of all who have candidly studied the exhaustive blue-books on 
the subject are wholly erroneous, and to maintain their assertion 
before a competent Commission, We do not believe that there is 
one even among these very courageous six gentlemen who would 
venture before any competent tribunal to controvert our last pro- 
rae No man who has looked at the evidence taken by 

rd Overstone’s Commission, and studied the Report founded 
upon it,can fail to see that decimalization of coins by them- 
selves, or of weights and measures by themselves, would be a 
grievous burden without any appreciable advantages to com- 

nsate it. No measure can be honestly introduced in the 
irection of decimalization which does not introduce decimal 
notation simultaneously into the coinage and into the system 
of weights and measures, Probably the framers of the 
present Bill would say that such a complete measure is 
what they would desire, and that they have introduced a Bill 
which, if passed by itself, would be simply mischievous, because 
they dared not ask Parliament to sanction the abolition of the 
pound sterling and the substitution of the franc as a unit, without 
which they know well that their own proposal will be utterly 
valueless after all the consequent inconveniences have been 
endured. 

This is not the way in which legislation on a subject of this 
intricate character has been conducted in any nation in the world, 
and it would be a disgrace to our civilization to rush into a hasty 
decision at the bidding of the proposers of this measure, without 
the sanction of a single name which can be regarded as an autho- 
rity in the matter, and without the support of any previous 
inquiry. We have said that technically the advocates of the French 
Pom might be entitled to an inquiry, not because we think a 

ir and full inquiry would sustain their views, but because, as a 
matter of fact, all the previous investigations have been more or less 

ial, We possess decisions founded on the most complete investi- 
gations against the separate decimalization of our coins, and against 
the separate decimalization of our weights and measures ; but there 
has been no report on the larger questions (the only questions, 
indeed, which remain open in the mind of any sane and well- 
informed man), first, whether the advantage of a complete deci- 
malization, both of coins and of weights and measures, might not 
be sufficient to counterbalance the serious inconveniences of the 
change ; and secondly, whether, if this were so, it might not be 
better to adopt the French system with all its faults than to invent 
a new one. We think we could foresee the result of such an 
inquiry, but we do not presume to prejudge it or to deny the right 
of any member of Parliament to ask for the investigation. But 
we do protest against either of these questions being prejudged by 
any six gentlemen without investigation, and still more energeti- 

y do we protest against a Bill which not only assumes these 
open questions to be decided in favour of change, but wholly dis- 
regards the demonstrated fact that partial change, whether in 
coins or in the other part of our metric system, would be an un- 
tnitigated evil. 

Mr. Lowe is supposed to have a considerable leaning towards 
the decimalization theory, but we think he may be trusted not to 
allow a decision to be stolen on a Bill like this, which never could 
be arrived at as the result of fair investigation. 


COUNTING OUT. 

T is quite true, as Sir Roundell Palmer remarked the other 
day, that the supreme power of majorities is the fundamental 
principle of Parliamentary government; but in the constitution of 
our own Parliament care has always been taken to prevent this 
rinciple from being pushed to an extreme, and to guard the free- 
en and independence of minorities. In almost all foreign Legis- 
latures the cléture is established in some form or other, and at any 
moment a majority can cut short a debate, and insist on a vote 
being taken on the question before the Assembly. In the sham 
Parliament of the Second Empire this was the usual resort of 
M. Rouher’s satellites, who found it much easier to silence than to 
answer their opponents. It is obvious that a power of this kind is 
liable to constant abuse, and it is better on the whole that the autho- 


rity of the majority should be enforced by the moral influence of 
patience and persistence than by the violent expedient of an arbj- 
trary vote. ‘Lhe pertinacious loquacity of a small minority, bent 
merely on obstructing business and wasting time, is no doubt 
exasperating enough; but it must be remembered that if g 
majority were once to be armed with the cléture for the pur 
of meeting such tactics, there is no guarantee that it would be 
reserved for legitimate occasions, and there would often be 
difficulty in determining under what circumstances it could justi. 
fiably be exercised. In laying down so absolute and unguali- 
fied a rule as to the rights of majorities, Sir Roundell 
Palmer apparently overlooked an important distinction between 
deliberative and executive functions. An Act of Parliament is of 
course not merely an abstract expression of opinion, but literal] 
an act. It is an order that certain things shall or shall not be 
done, and when it comes to this the minority must perforce give 
way to the majority. On the other hand, the minority has clear] 
a right to insist that no Act shall be passed without due de. 
liberation and discussion, and to do all it can to make sure that 
the majority really knows its own mind, and is not to be shaken 
by any kind of argument or exposition of facts. This distinction is. 
clearly recognised in the practice of “counting out” which 
prevails in the House of Commons, and which is the only approach 
to the clétwe known to our Parliamentary system. It is because 
the House not only deliberates but governs that this rule is 
necessary. It is intended to prevent the exercise of executive 
authority by a few members in the absence of the rest. If the 
House met only for purposes of discussion, there would be no need 
for any such restriction, In that case members who chose could 
talk and.those who chose could listen, but at the end of the debate 
the question would remain just where it was before, and ready to 
be debated over again on any other occasion. The danger is lest 
the Assembly should be compromised by a snatched vote in an 
almost empty Chamber. In order to give weight to the decisions 
of the House, it is assumed to be necessary that they should have 
the direct personal assent of at least forty members. The attend- 
ance thus required is certainly not excessive,, especially when it is 
remembered that even this number is, in practice, not absolutel 
essential to the discharge of business, as long as the attention of 
the Speaker is not specifically directed to the state of the House. 
His position in this respect is a curious illustration of “eyes 
and no eyes,” for while he is supposed not to observe the empti- 
ness of the House till it is pointed out to him, it is then his duty 
to see whether or not there is a quorum present. It is only in 
making a House, as the phrase is—that is, in mustering a sufficient 
attendance to start the sitting—that any inconvenience is felt, and 
this would be sufficiently met by fixing an interval of half-an-hour 
or so during which a count-out should not be permissible. That 
there is never any difficulty in keeping a House when the Govern- 
ment chooses, is proved by the fact that count-outs are confined 
almost exclusively to those nights which are set apart for the 
benefit of private members. There are, as Mr. C. Bentinck pointed 
out, thirty Ministerial members over whom the leader of the 
House has of course direct control; the Speaker and the member 
who is speaking make two more; and itis ridiculous to suppose 
that the Whips could not secure the presence of eight other mem- 
bers if they so desired. On the other hand, members might by a 
little arrangement among themselves get up a co-operative mutual 
assurance company to protect each other against attempts at count- 
ing out when any of them had a notice on the paper. At any 
rate, whether “counts” are good or bad, there can be no question 
as to the fact that they take place with the connivance of the 
Government, and to the satisfaction of the great body of members, 
since it is simply impossible that they oul happen otherwise. 
The truth is that “counting out” is not only a constitutional 
safeguard against snatched votes on important matters in the 
absence of a proper complement of members, but a means of pro- 
tection against the bores of the Assembly. It is, in fact, a Parlia- 
men evelopment of the great art of snubbiug. Corporate 
bodies are ly 9" to be under peculiar limitations, physical 
and spiritual, but at least they are not insensible to boredom. 
Members of Parliament are, after all, only human beings, 
there are limits to human endurance. “I do not think,” Sir 
G. Lewis wrote to a friend, “that anybody can know what 
bore is, in its intensest form, who has not been compelled to 
sit through all the debates, morning and evening, to the last 
moment during the last month of the Session. Of course it 18 
not so bad as the lot of a Neapolitan State prisoner, or a galley- 
slave chained to the oar. It is not physical suffering, nor is it 
even mental pain; but it is bore in the proper sense of the word, 
and in its highest degree.” No doubt public discussion is aD 


important means of political education, but it does not follow that : 


the House of Commons should be kept sitting night after night to 
listen to disquisitions on matters which are either too trivial for 
debate in an Imperial Assembly, or which would more @ 
oa engage the attention of the Social Science or some 
ongress. Members of Parliament are also men of business—land- 
lords, lawyers, or professional men of one kind or another— 
their Parliamentary duties are supplementary to their private 
labours. There are few of them who have not done a day's 
work before they come into the House, and it is only natural that 
they should be disposed to shake themselves free from everything 
that is neither interesting nor of pressing public importance. 
has only to turn to the Order Book of the House of Commons, oF 
the weekly list of Bills, to observe the increasing tendency 
private members, not ouly to drag all sorts of questions into 
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debate, but to initiate legislation of the crudest kind on every, 
variety of subject. The process of democratic pene- 
trated into the House itself, and everybody there now t. inks him- 
like the Iri as good as everybody else, and better too ; 
as much entitled to lead off debates, propound measures, ani 
generally to direct and counsel the House, ,as the ablest and most, 
experienced statesman. “ Didactic” gentlemen in their yery first, 
Session not only plant themselves in conspicuous seats such as 
formerly a man aspired to only after years of modest apprentice- 
ship to public life, but have not the slightest hesitation in thrusting 
themselves into the front of every discussion, and presuming to dic- 
tate both the subjects and the course of legislation, Almost every 
new member has his pet question, and claims the right of trotting 
it out at least once or twice in the course of the Session. It is 
quite clear that in a six months’ Session, with less than forty-eight 
hours to the day, and a needful allowance of time for food and 


sloop, 8 right of this kind cannot be equally exercised by 658 | 
mem 


here must be a choice of men and subjects, and the prac- 
tice of counting out assists the operation of the great Daa e of 
natural selection. It is not a particularly onerous condition thata 
member should justify his title to occupy the precious hours of the 
national Legislature by being able, if called upon, to produce 
thirty-eight other members (for he has always the Speaker at his 
mercy) who are willing, if not to listen to him, at least to smoke 
their ci or take their after-dinner nap in the comfortable 
ents provided for the purpose, and come into the House 
tren the bell rings. The subterranean contingent plays an 
important part in the Parliamentary system, turning up for divi- 
sions and “counts,” and disa peering. the instant the nece 
Sentlity be been gone through, but always remaining within call, 
in case their mute services should be again required, It is cer- 
tainly not unreasonable to assume that if a member cannot secure 
this very moderate support, either himself or his subject is pecu- 
liarly distasteful to the Assembly. 
It is a great mistake to re a “count,” as Mr. Newdegate is 
i to do, as a personal offence on the part of an individual 
member. No doubt the House is sometimes counted out by acci- 
dent or stratagem, and against the wish of a great many members. 
Bat, as a rule, the House as a body participates in the act, pas- 
sively, if not actively, by simply staying away. Sir John Paking- 
ton is very angry at the sneaking manner in which a “ count” is 
usually effected: a member sidling up to the Speaker’s chair, 
whispering in his ear a reference to the state of the House, and 
then running off, as Sir John said, like a boy who has thrown a 
stone at a window. If a count-out is a legitimate and proper 
operation, why, it is asked, should not the member who brings it 
ut stand up in his place like a man, and speak out boldly and 
audibly? The answer, we suppose, is that counting out, like 
blackballing at a club, however just and necessary, is rather 
invidious, and a feeling of delicacy br: the subject of the operation 
ts that anything in the nature of a personal encounter should 
if possible be avoided. It is impossible, indeed, not to feel some 
sympathy for the victim of a’ count.” The spectacle of Wisdom 
crying aloud and no one regarding her is sad enough, but sadder still 
is the  aepeg of Wisdom forcibly silenced and denied even the 
poor solace of hearing her own voice. It is hard to say whether the 
suffering is more acute when the event is foreseen or when it 
befals unexpectedly. Usually it is preceded by a mysterious whis- 
Sng origin of which it is impossible to trace, and which the 
ips, if appealed to, are certain to treat with indignant incredu- 
lity. Often, however, it happens in this world that a man 
is the last to hear the things which affect him most, and 
the destined martyr may perhaps be the only member uncon- 
scious of his impending doom. If he has heard the rumour, 
he may be sanguine enough to discredit it; and even the 
ominous sight of a pretty full Treasury Bench and an other- 
wise empty House—which has come to be the rigorous etiquette 
of the occasion, so that the Ministers may afterwards refer with 
an air of injured innocence to their own presence—does not alarm 
him. Once on his legs, and in the full swing of oratory, all fore- 
hodings vanish. He sees only the Speaker, and forgets the House, 
He warms to his subject, and has got perhaps as far as his first 
orange when the startlin g cry of “Order, Order” from the Chair 
suddenly ee him up in the middle of a sentence, and as he 
sinks into his seat a glance at the deserted seats tells him what has 
happened. There is a judicial formality about “counting out,” 
when once the signal has been given, which renders the process 
doubly painful. The victim is not despatched at a single blow; 
but after being struck down by the appeal to the Speaker to 
number the audience, there is an interval of cruel sus 
while the large old-fashioned sandglass on the clerk’s table is 
. tured, and the sands run out, and electric bells sound an alarm 
all over the building, summoning dozing members from 
the snug recesses of the side rooms, studious members from their 
blue-books in the library, and convivial members from the dining 
and ee. Sometimes the victim, recovering from the 
first shock, bestirs himself to fill the empty benches, but usually 
he is either too much stunned or too despondent to struggle 
with his fate. He fidgets in his seat, and makes a desperate 
effort to smile and look as if he rather relished the idea. One or 
two members drop in me some learning what is going on, 
y retreat; outside in the lobby may be seen a maliciously 
alizing group who hover round the entrance, mocking the poor 
man’s hopes. And then at last the doors are locked, heads | 
counted, and the sitting is suspended or continued, as the case may | 
Sometimes the attempt, failing in the first instance, is repea 


but.a sense of humanity revolts against such a prolongation of the 
victim’s agony. In one respect the practice has of late been modified. 
The formal motion to count the House which is now usualiy 
made is an innovation, the old rule being that it was simply ne- 
cessary to take notice, and then, without any motion, the er 
was bound to count. In fact, it has happened more than once in 
this way that a member has consciously or unconsciously 
rformed the “happy despatch” and counted himself out, 
y referring either jocularly or indignantly to the empti- 
ness of the House. It does not follow that’ because a right 
exists it is proper that it should be exercised on all occa- 
sions; but the power of “counting out” is too necessary to 
the comfort of the House, and indeed to the regulation of busi- 
ness, to be altogether surrendered, and it is a pity that the 
leaders on either side have not the courage frankly to say so. 


_ SUNDAY TRADING, 
A NOTHER example of the wealmess of the’ Government has 
been afforded in their treatment of Mr. ‘Taylor’s motion for 
leave to bring ina Bill to\repeal the Sunday Observance Act, This 
subject is one of the most difficult: that could engage Parliament. 
It is difficult not only in:itself, but: beeause of the feelings of reli- 
gious partisanship which would be excited by the discussion of it. 
‘The present law, tempered as it has, usually been by good sense 
in putting it in foree, might still be trusted to work tolerably well. 
But if there is to be legislation on the subject, it will need to be 
most carefully considered. The irrepressible Mr..P. A. Taylor 
doubtless esteems himself maeeess deal with this subject as 
well as with the Game Laws, but the Government ought to know 
this troublesome supporter better than he knows himself. Mr. 
Gladstone is reported to have said “that he thought it important, 
in consideration of the vexatious proceedings now being taken in 
the metropolis under the aroage I law, that his honourable friend 
should have an opportunity eeeetae with his measure.” 
This language of the Premier can hardly, however, be understood 
in any other than a Parliamentary sense. We cannot suppose that 
Mr. Gladstone seriously considers that so grave a question ought 
to be handled in this slight and partial way. To repeal 
the Lord’s Day Act would be a virtual declaration that 
the nation had determined to abandon a principle which 
many generations of its aneestors most devoutly cherished. We 
do not desire to add to a burden which is already too heavy for 
the bearers’ strength, but we must say that if the repeal of this 
Act is seriously contemplated, a Bill for that object. ought to be 
posed by the Government after careful inquiry and mature de- 
iberation. If, however, the Government desire to be assisted by 
a Select Committee of the House of Commons, let them say so. 
The Committee would not be assisted in its labours by the Bill 
which Mr. Taylor desires to bring in, and as regards the 
which ought to introduce his measure, Mr. Taylor may convert 
it into a pamphlet which may circulate through the Post Office. 
Looking at this subject in a general way, we may remark that 
by far the larger portion of the nation holds that there is some 
religious obligation, more or less strict, to observe Sunday, and 
there is an —— wide, or even wider, belief in the social and 
economical advantages of an institution which is thus held to be of 
Divine origin. The intense competition of modern life renders 
this almost universal agreement for at least partial rest and relaxa- 
tion even more valuable to us than it was to our forefathers who 
sthe law which a few rash men desire to repeal. That 
law was undoubtedly the” product of an age which held what we 
will call the Sabbatarian view of the subject more strongly and 
generally than it is now held. But there are still Puritans of 
the old soe type among us, and it is their spirit 
which produces what Mr. Gladstone calls “the vexatious pro- 
ceedings now being taken under the existing law.” It is vain, as 
we know, to hope that moderation or good sense will be exhibited 
by the Rev. Bee Wright, or by his late coadjutor, Mr. John 
Jackson, who, if we may judge from the Times’ police report of 
last Wednesday, is a Puritan of the type of those who 
Compound for sins they are inclined to 
By damning those they have no mind to. 
The exertions of Mr. John Jackson in suppressing the sale of 
tobacco on Sunday probably occasioned an exhaustion of the 
system, which he would seem to have too abundantly repaired by 
intoxicating liquor on Monday. He was found in Park tons ina 
condition which, to the merely mortal eyes of a policeman, ap- 
peared to be that of incapacity from drink. If he gave to the 
officer the customary assurance that “it was all right,” we hope 
that he was not understood as charging his friend or employer with 
responsibility for his disgraceful state. The Rev. Bee Wright is 
secretary to an Association for the Suppression of Sunday Trading, 
and Mr. Jackson, who is sometimes “all right,” at least, in 
his own opinion, is described as secretary to the Rev. B. Wright, 
though Mr. Wright says that he is not his secretary, but 
his witness. Perhaps if there is any Society for the sup- 
ression of the sale of intoxicating liquor which has occasion 
or a “shocking example” of the effects of inebriety, Mr. Jack- 
son’s services might advantageously be transferred to a new 


sphere. The Rev. Bee Wright describes himself as a preacher, 
not belonging to any particular denomination, who. has been a 
shoemaker. If the President of the wae which takes these vexa- 

ohn’s, Kensal Green, we 


tious proceedings is still the Vicar of St. 
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think that, however well he may be satisfied with its secretary, 
proceedings of the oxcevteny’a secretary or witness must cause him 
some slight wm i e might have hoped, indeed, that an in- 
cumbent of the Established Church would haye ‘abstained from 
c0-0 ion with the. blind fanaticism which threatens to force 
Parliament to take up a subject which it will be difficult to lay 
down. The importance which Mr. P. A. Saylor is likely to derive 
from his attempt to check proceedings which are undoubtedly 
vexatious may cause the authors of these vroceedings to regret 
hereafter that they have giyen him the opportunity. It appears 
from recent cases in the police-courts that the mischievous 
activity of the Rev. Bee Wright and Mr, Jackson has rendered 
some legislation on the subject of Sunday trading almost inevitable. 
The. unbappy Mr. Bruce, and the still more unhappy country 
of which controls the domestic affairs, have only just 
discovered that one task is beyond his poms when he is required 
to undertake another task which is if possible more completely 
from, Mr. Gladstone’s speech, which 
, that on Tuesday evening of this week he 
had not perceived the gravity of the question raised for his consi- 
deration. He can hardly avoid discovering before Monday even- 
ing next, when Mr. Taylor will put a question to the Government, 
that he cannot evade responsibility by suggesting that his honourable 
friend should be allowed to p with a measure which Parlia- 
ment certainly will not pass. As the Lord’s Day Act is not likely 
to be segeanad, it becomes inevitable that Mr. Bruce, either alone 
or jointly with Mr. Gladstone, should determine upon some reason- 
able course with reference to prosecutions under it. 
We cannot better illustrate the importance of this subject than 
by referring to a memorable Sunday of last summer, when news cir- 
culated over London of that first German victory over a French 
army which truly indicated the result of the great war then com- 
menced, Let us recall the intense expectation of many days 
which preceded the arrival, of that news, and the vague but 
eager Reling of anxiety to learn something of the relative 
strength of two combatants, with one or other of whom it ap- 
peared ible that we might ourselves become involved in con- 
ilict. The news of the defeat of Marshal MacMahon by the 
Crown Prince reached London on Saturday, but it was not 
widely spread over the metro until Sanday ops The 
Observer, being actually prmted as well as published on Sunday, 
had this profitable trade, as we believe, nearly to itself. The Strand 
was thronged for hours with buyers and sellers of successive 
editions of this ee and we have not the smallest doubt 
that, if the Rev. Bee Wright had passed that way, he would 
have prosecuted ee above fourteen A spe of age for in- 
fringement of the Lord's Day Act. To take another example, 
drawn from a time when the feelings of this country were far 
more powerfully excited by a war in which it was actually engaged, 
the bearer of Lord Raglan’s h announcing his victory on 
the Alma reached London on a Sunday ; and we do not doubt that 
the Observer of that day made good profit of the news, which it 
must have had for some hours the exclusive privilege of publish- 
ing. The Rev. Bee Wright would perhaps have been equal even 
to that occasion, but we think that his witness would have i 
on such a trying Sunday an amount of alcoholic stimulant which 
might have left traces on the following Monday. An indignanterowd 
of patriotic purchasers of newspapers containing glorious intelli- 
gence might possibly have resented interference with the sellers 
thereof, to the extent of subjecting both the upholders of the Lord’s 
Day Act to the cooling influence of a pump. When, in former 
days, one of the greatest of English seamen returned home to Ply- 
mouth from a long and adventurous voyage on Sunday, the mini- 
sters of the churches of that town wisely yielded to popular 
sentiment by suspending their services in order to allow their 
congregations to welcome the hero back to his native shore. It 
were to be wished that the Vicar of St. John’s, Kensal Green, could 
make allowance for other weaknesses of his flock which are 
equally incurable although they do not appeal equally to sym- 
pathy. We read that during the present week a tobacconist and 
newsagent was prosecuted for Sunday trading. The defendant 
said that he should be glad to close his shop if all others were 
closed ; but his customers would have their Sunday paper, and if 
he did not serve them other shopkeepers would. 

We fear that, however disagreeable may be the duty, Parliament, 
or at least Government, under the authority express or implied 
of Parliament, will be forced to establish some sort of rule as to 
trades which may be tolerated on Sunday. Hitherto tobacconists 
have usually enjoyed a privilege which it was difficult to explain. 
As tobacco is not a perishable article, it can hardly be pretended 
that the sale of it is a “ work of necessity” which may lawfully be 
performed on Sunday. The sale of pewenege on Sunday morn- 
lugs supplies a wide and general demand of a class peculiarly en- 
titled tu respectful consideration—namely, men who work hard all 
the week. Thus we arrive at a question resembling that which 
has lately been so much discussed, as to the closing of public- 
houses on Sundays. The present question is even more difficult 
than that, because in the case of the liquor trade there was only 
one set of zealots to be dealt with, whereas here Mr. Taylor on one 
side is as fanatical as Mr. Bee Wright on the other. It seems that 
Parliament can hardly venture to separate without conferring on 
the Government some power of controlling prosecutions under the 
Lord’s Day Act. _ 
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INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION —POTTERY AND PORCELAIX, 


“YERAMIC art has been wisely selected for special illustration 
in the first of these annual International Exhibitions, No ay 
has a more ancient history, a more wide diffusion, or a relation more 
absolute between utility and beauty. Besides, there is no many. 
facture or industry which has found, within living memory, such 
and manifold development, none in which there has been 
more generous rivalry among nations. Thus it has happened jn 
all International Exhibitions that the Ceramic Courts especj 
have brought together leading nationalities and civilizations, haye 
displayed the utmost diversity of materials, processes, and applied 
arts. England enters upon such competitions gladly, because in the 
working of clay she surpasses all other nations, with the exception 
of France only, 

The collection of pottery and porcelain now at Kensi 
notwithstanding obvious deficiencies, is one of the most instructive 
ever brought'together. The chiefly occasioned 
the war, are evident. And indeed it is hard to make compensg- 
tion for the:absence of the Imperial Manufacture of Sévres and other 
private factoriesin France, which in special departments are without 
rivals.. Scarcely less difficult is it to dispense with the Royal 
Manufactory of Saxony, the Imperial Porcelain Works of Vienna, 
and the Imperial establishment of St, Petersburg. Even Prusgig 
is deficient when compared with the ostentatious display made 
under the big'dome of our last International Exhibition. may 
be a question, then, whether the present gathering can be called 
International at all. Yet it must be admitted that for the absence 
of leading European kingdoms some compensation is found in the 

ce of minor States, Copenhagen and Stockholm furnish 
contributions from Government as well as from private establish- 
ments; there is little, however, that may not be met with in the 
Danish shop in Bond Street. Yet the reproductions from the Thor- 
waldsen Museum, though very familiar, and sometimes perversions 
rather than reproductions, neyer fail to interest. A plate patter 
too, which has obtained national currency in Denmark—tendrils 
and flowers sketchily pencilled with a light hand on a ribbed 
surface—is in exquisite taste. A cognate pattern, which we believe 
dates back from the last century, has recently been. revived in 
Dresden. Decoration thus simple contrasts favourably with the 
flaunting and florid designs which mostly find favour in exhibitions, 
The shop element as usual is strong in Kensington; thus the 
Chinese and Japanese cases, which sink into utter insigni- 
fieance when compared with the Oriental Exhibition in Paris two 
ears since, are greatly indebted to certain commercial dealers 
ndeed, to fill in vacancies in the contemporary ceramics of 
all nations, a raid was made on London shops and upon the 
Kensington Museum. Peter was robbed to pay Paul. Among 
nationalities which are asserting independence in art as in 
policy, Hungary makes herself conspicuous; her contributions 
ve deservedly attracted notice. The decoration, like the lan 
of the Magyar people, has Eastern elements; the colour, which is 
deep and powerful, and the treatment, which is broad, have much 
in common with Oriental styles. The produets from Moroceo, 
Spain, and Portugal, though slight, have ales national and perhaps 
ethnographic value. On the north coast of Africa Moorish modes 
of decoration naturally still prevail; in Portugal the Church 
inspires ceramics ; well-tiles, about five inches square, are 8 
ieced together as to make pictures of St. Mark and St. Anthony. 
e figures are blue, the style is traditional, the execution indicates 
a low state of art. Spain shows the people’s pottery ; indeed, om 
feature in the Exhibition is the popular and cheap ceramic ware 
daily domestic use in divers countries, From India we have sueh 
examples. It is always a matter of interest to note how art first 
obtains entrance into rudimentary forms of clay; and, as in the 
rudimentary forms of nature, beauty usually manages to 
somehow, There are reasons for this. First, nature provides 6 
material which takes on rich and delicate colour in the kils; 
secondly, the potter’s wheel, one of the earliest and most widely 
diffused of mechanical contrivances, lends itself to symmetty, 
grace, and flowing lines; thirdly, primitive races are often endowed 
with true art instincts, especially in colour, Ceramic art, like all 
art, is a language, and this Exhibition indicates that the ceramxs 
of the whole world are not a Babel of dialects or tongues, but a 
language which all nations may understand and use. 

Our English manufacturers, it may easily be imagined, in the 
absence of serious competition from abroad, have pretty mu 
their own way. It has indeed been usual that the nation whieh 
gives an International Exhibition should occupy half the — 
the present occasion, however, fully three-fourths of the 
are in possession of British ceramics. And when it is reme 
that in the last great Exhibition in Paris the only strangers t 
Franée who were thought worthy of gold medals were two 
firms—those of Messrs..Minton and Messrs. Copeland—we may rest 
assured that the courts at Kensington are not usurped by 
rate, or even second-rate, products. On the present occasion the 
principal contributors are Messrs. Minton (now divided into two 
or three distinct firms), Messrs. Wedgwood, the Worcester 
Works, Messrs. Copeland, Messrs Goode, and Messrs, Maw. We 
do not include Messrs. Simpson and some other firms, because it 
seems doubtful how far they actually manufacture the works 
which pass under their names. That the whole collection 8 
widely representative will at once be understood when we mention 


that it comprises, on the one hand, porter bottles and gingé- 
| beer bottles, pipes and spittoons; and, on the other, heads and 
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emblems of the four Evangelists in earthenware tessere, fairy- 
tales on tiles, and the Prophet Isaiah on a gold ground. =~ ~ 
Within the small space at our:command we cannot trace a 
history or attempt a disquisition ; all we ean do is to give a some- 
what critical index of the principal contents. Visitors proposing to 
themselves the acquisition of definite knowledge may consult with 
advantage Marryat’s volume, and other popular treatises, Students, 
who desire to take a retrospective view of British potteries may 
pe pointed to specimens within these galleries of Staffordshire, Derby- 
shire, South Wales, Bristol, and Yorkshire potteries and stone- 
wares. They will also do wellto examine representative examples 
of English porcelain (soft paste as well as hard) of the factories of 
Chelsea, Derby, Plymouth, and Woreester, collected at the Museum 
of Practical Geology in Jermyn Street. It is thus evident that a 
yare opportunity is presented of making acquaintance with the 
+ history and the present aspects of ceramic manufacture in 


This Exhibition has done well in giving due honour to 
the individual artist and art workman as distinguished from the 
manufacturer and capitalist. History records the names of the 
most cunning workers in the middle ages, whereas till quite recently 
our carvers in stone, modellers in clay, painters.on earthenware 
or porcelain, have been'merged and lost in the firms that pay = 
and push a trade through’ advertisements or exhibitions. This 
essentially commercial practice has robbed art-work of. its indivi- 
duality, and the artist: himself of independence and laudable pride. 
The absurdity of the whole proceeding may be supposed to reach 
aclimax when some sublime art product issues from a “ Company 
(limited).” It is with pleasure, then, that we are able on the 
sent occasion to make direct personal: mention of M. Lessore 
Funfortunately deceased), of M.S (a Frenchman),of Mr. Goode 
(a manufacturer as well as an artist), and of Mr. Bott, a student 
from our National Art schools, not to speak of many others whom 
the present Exhibition will serve to bring into notice. It seems 
to be usually considered in the interest of employers of skilled 
labour to preserve the anonymous, probably because, when a 
name is divulged and a reputation made, the pay must be’ aug- 
mented. Yet in the long run we are convinced that it is for t 
interest of all arts, the ceramic not excepted, that honour should 
be given where honour is due. 
he general contents of the Exhibition may be pretty well 
guessed. Dinner services, dessert services, tea-cups, coffee eups and 
saucers, Vases, centre-pieces, female busts, and male full- 
length figures, jardiniéres, floor-tiles, wall-tiles, garden-seats, with 
terra-cottas at discretion, constitute the riches and resources of all 
museums and exhibitions, Still the present gathering is distin- 
ished from many of its predecessors in several ways, — 
in the direction of new-processes and novel. sapnetions: e do 
not refer to flower-painting and general floral decoration, which 
have been, and still are, in design, colour, and detail, carried by 
Messrs, Copeland and.at the Worcester Works, toa piteh of ex- 
cellence scarcely surpassed at Sévres: Neither need we praise 
products so well known as Messrs. Copeland’s Parian statuary, 
which, when compared with Danish reproductions from Thor- 
waldsen, suffers only from ‘defects common to all sculpture and 
ya art in England—the want of sharpness and strength, the 
lack of depth in shadow and decision in modelling. In the way 
of ceramic figures, there is no tour de force comparable with the 
life-size statue of Palissy seen in the French Courts of the Great 


. Paris Exhibition. In fact, the cases at Kensington are filled with 


little else than shop . Every one is fortunately familiar with 
the ny ge f artistic works of “Josiah Wedgwood and Co.,” 

aques bearing Flaxman’s designs, forms derived 
from classic art, and specific wares, such as the Black Basalt 
and the Jasper. It may be remarked, however, that. the 
blue now used often wants the fine quality of the early Wedg- 
wood ware, As to the cameo reliefs, they have suffered little; the 
original moulds, being in metal, are not soon worn, especially as 
they are used only occasionally, when in fact it becomes needful 
to renew the actual working moulds. This class of manufacture 
is essentially English ; it owes nothing to China or to France; on 
the contrary, it stands apart-as the purest application of classic art 
to ceramic materials. ‘These cameo plaques have been used with 
good effect in mantelpieces, also in bookcases, chiffoniers, &c. But 
care is needed to avoid harsh contrast in colour. In the way of 
majolica we have not met with anything decidedly new ; and the 
attempts at Palissy ware are seldom equal to the revivals in 


France. England was fortunate in gaining over Lessore, whose | 


sketchy, offhand, and masterly. drawings on plates, dishes, &c., 
seem to reflect by turns, as clever pasticci, the styles of Rubens, 
Rembrandt, Watteau, and of our own John Gilbert. A case from 
Belgium of picture-painted vases, &c., is in manner evidently allied 
to the school of re, -The English versions exhibited by 

essts, Wedgwood are, however, superior in transparency and 
brilliance; indeed, our manufacturers are not often surpassed in 
technique. Lessore, when at his best, like clever French 
draughtsmen and etchers, kept his subject sketchy, the shadows 
Were hatched in transparently ; majolica thus treated is a true art 
Product. On the other hand, highly-wrought pictures on porcelain 
whether perpetrated in Dresden, Berlin, or the Statfordshire 
Potteries, are seldom successful or in taste, though usually 
marketable with uneducated and wealthy people. Our manufac- 
turers ure bound to look to commercial profit; yet it must be 
admitted that Messrs. Minton, Messrs. Wedgwood and others, by 
enterprise, search for novelty, liberal outlay, and the employment 
of the first talent at command, have created a market, and at the 


same time have raised the standard of taste throughout the 
country. 
- Ceramic arts, especially products de hare, are apt to fall into 
what in the art of painting is termed conventionalism, or at best 
eclecticism. Our manufacturers give and take ; they hold ‘ideas in 
common ; plagiarism is a recognised practice. Of late years ori- 
ginality has been found chiefly in France, and our English manu- 
turers contentedly shine by borrowed light. The recent exodus 
of artists from Paris is likely still further to extend our obliga- 
tions, For example, one of the prettiest and neatest Pane, 
« pate sur pate,” exhibited by Messrs. Minton, we owe to M. Sclon, 
who, under the distinctive awards to “ Coopérateurs,” received 
in the last Paris Exhibition a bronze as “Sculpteur en 
dite & la Manufacture impériale de Sévres.” The examples 
fore us, light figures modelled on a celadon ground, are, 
we are sorry to say, inferior in quality of colour, in trans- 
lucency, and skilled manipulation, to the exquisite manufacture for 
which Sévres has of late years become famous. Special attention 
should also be directed to a oise glaze brought out by 
Messrs. Minton; for brilliance with tone and modulation, for 
transparency with depth, the colour is almost unexampled. In the 
way. of a lustre, a case of Irish ware catches the eye by its silvery 
litter; in Worcester and in Paris a similar glaze has been used ; 
bat at best it is inferior te the Gubbio lustre. The forms assumed. 
by this Irish ware are singularly inartistic in design. For general 
excellence of workmanship, we must commend “ Ewer and Sal- 
ver”; “the Norman Conauet after D. Maclise, R.A., by Thos. 
Bott, Limoges Enamel,” exhibited with the permission of the Art 
Union. of London, by the Royal Porcelain Works, Worcester. 
Mr, W. J, Goode executes, as well as exhibits, “ Vases, etched.” 
It would not appear that etching on clay is likely to lead to valu- 
able art results, Better promise of development may be recog. 
nised in the growing practice of incising outlines with a stile on the 
wet material—a process known in France, Spain, and even among 
comparatively barbarous people. This “ sgraffito” method, which 
admits of high] wroughs effects, may recall the outlines traced on 
the plaster walls of Pompeii. Eminently artistic examples of 
“ ogra ” are supplied by Messrs. Doulton ; the Purpowe seems 
to be to show how common utilitarian wares may, by the applica- 
tion of true and simple surface ornament, be into rare art 
products, 

We cannot now do more than note the presence of duplicate 
mosaics for St. Paul’s, &c., terra-cottas for the Burslem Institu- 
tion, columns, &c., for the Schools of Science, Kensington, together 
with a vast assemblage of tiles which bring into play all processes 
and modes of design. & 
' Much might be added as to the historic or decorative styles now 
in vogue, such as the Classic, Renaissant, Gothic, Oriental, &c. 
On the revived and modified Orientalism of ceramic art, first, seen 
in Paris ard now in London, much also might be written... This 

stem seems alone cognizant of those — in surface decora- 
tion which remain eternally true, The Gothic revival which we 
have happily known in England is naturally felt in ceramic art. 
Lombardic brickwork also suggests treatments in terra-cotta. 
Opposed to these true art manifestations is a vulgar naturalism : 
thus sea-weeds are transferred to plates, fishes serve for dishes, 
eoal-scuttles and wheel-barrows are used for salt-cellars. This 
certainly is worse than we had cause to fear, especially when it is 
remembered that the country supports more than a hundred 
Schools of Art. 


ae SCULPTURE IN THE ACADEMY. 
HE death of Mr. Macdowell, a ful artist whose best 
works were produced at a period lying far distant, has enabled 
the Academy to recruit their ranks by the election of Mr. Woolner, 
who. in force, inventiveness, and command of his art now finds no 
rival in the Exhibition, and has fairly reached recognition as the 
head of our school, so far at least as such recognition can be looked 


. for in the case of that difficult art which he pursues. For there is 


a sad secret about sculpture known only to her students, but 
known too well by them, which gives this art a different and, in 
a certain sense, a less propitious position than painting or music. 
Within its own sphere, and when not debased to the of 
mere architectural decoration, sculpture, as the most intellectual 
and abstract of the fine arts, hardly admits of any stage inter- 
mediate between competency and impotence. It requires a very 
great and a very rare heat of genius, combined with mastery 
over technical difficulties of singular complexity, to put life and 
colour into stone and clay—materials which, as they come 
under the sculptor’s hands, are the aan types and symbols of 
death and coldness. The lovely legend of Pygmalion scarcel 

exaggerates the creative force, the immanence of divinity, which 
are required by the man whose work is to impress itself 
upon our eyes as “ breathing marble.” Hence the rarity of 
first-class sculpture; and hence also, unhappily, that difficulty 
of obtaining due recognition which such ture finds, when- 
ever it chances to come into existence. There is so little 
“breathing marble” in the world, there is such a population of 
statues which only imitate life, without possessing it, that 
comparatively few persons, we believe, really know what sculp- 
ture can be; and these are more often found amongst uneducated 
spectators than in that cultivated class to which the artist must 
look for patronage. The former have the chance of judging by 
simple instinct; they feel that the figure is alive, they know not 
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why, and worship; the latter are apt to be misled by names, or 
by private feeling, or, most fatally, by those many volumes of 
dissertation upon ray aay which we owe to the admirable dili- 
gence of men who have possessed every faculty for criticism, 
except feeling for art. From these and similar causes there is no 
art of which the standard is so low as sculpture; none in which 
the public at large craves so little ; none in which, consequently, 
the artist passes muster with so little skill or study; none where 
the example of a really competent man is either more valuable 
or less likely to be readily appreciated. 

These circumstances, again, give an extra shade of monotony 
to the always monotonous task of reviewing the year’s Academy. 
Year by year goes by with little change in the character of our 
school of sculpture. A very few fine pieces of work, a multitude 
of weak and empty and mannered things; the folly of patrons, 
the feebleness of practitioners—such must always be the farrago 
Uibelli. Nor does 1871 present any marked variation, except that 
the number of Fae shown is small, and the preponderance of 
portraits, therefore, particularly perceptible.) 

The effects of the great war may be traced here, as elsewhere 
within the walls of the Academy. Four pieces are exhibited by 
M. Carpeaux, whose work shows much study of human form, and 
a remarkably clean and sharp execution; the surfaces being 
brought to a degree of polish which would interfere with the 
effect of sculpture of a high or poetical character. This, however, 
is not the sphere of M, Carpeaux, whose aim, like that of M. 
d’Epinay, seems rather to be the clever representation of marked 
ethnological types than anything which touches the ideal, This 
tendency is apt to become monotonous—a fault which the artist 
has not escaped. He gives three renderings of Neapolitan low 
life; and we feel that, ingeniously as the pose of his figures is 
varied, they are too much alike in attitude and expression. The 
child listening to a shell is the best of these statues. M. Car- 
peaux’s other work (a small group from the Ugolino story) is 
cleverly composed ; but a subject of this painful nature requires 
pay elevation of style to bring it within the legitimate range 


art, 

M. d’Epinay’s “David” belongs substantially to the same 
school. It is animated and modelled with great care ; better, we 
should say, speaking from memory, than his boy struggling with 
an eagle which may be remembered in the Exhibition of 1869. 
In that M. d’Epinay gave a study from an African model. Here 
he seems to have aimed at a more Arabian type. But, in so 
doing, with all the spirit which we admire in his figure, he has 
wholly missed one-half of his subject. This is no inspired young 
hero and poet; only a sinewy boy of a somewhat vulgar character, 
who might even be meditating mischief rather than trying to 


save his country. A little bust by the same artist (1317) has 


We 1 by displ 
. Woolner signalizes is election by displaying the most 
important inventive work he has hitherto exlibived-—" Virgilia 
bewailing the banishment of Coriolanus.” Virgilia, seated in a 
room decorated by a superb bas-relief of Coriolanus “ fluttering the 
Volsces,” has flung herself against the wall which records these 
triumphs of the past. Her feet are gathered closely together with 
@ certain air of restrained restlessness ; her expression is balanced 
py ie passionate admiration for the lost hero and noble shame 
at the 
right d almost blindly reaches forward to the spear of 
Coriolanus, which, touching his figure in the bas-relief above, leads 
the eye and the mind round to the circle of events of which one 
moment is set before us. Within the sphere of human life a sculp- 
tor could hardly have, or rather could hardly imagine, a richer and 
more moving sphere of passion and incident than Shakespeare’s 
scene contains and suggests. The artist here has been equal to 
his task; the execution of the work corresponding to the skill with 
which he has conceived it. The variety and life of the bas-relief, 
the singular fleshiness and mobility in the neck and bosom of 
Virgilia, the type of head, equally noble and original, may be 
ified, in addition to what we have remarked upon the success 
with which the play of feeling in the features has been rendered. 
We can only regret that a work so truly great in style should 
be, as we suppose, destined to the obscurity of a private house. 
‘Weneed not dwell long upon most of the remaining “ inventions.” 
There is some elegance and aim at nature in Mr. Lawson’s subject 
from the “Tempest” (1217). Of Mr. Durham’s youth preparing 
to bathe (1224), described as the “ Model fora Marble Group,” 
we need only say that it is to be hoped it will never reach thai 
stage. Mr. Wiles’s “Giovannina” (1233) is a clever and deli- 
cate little thing. The “Peri and her Child,” by Mr. Fuller, may 
be accepted as a not inadequate rendering of Moore’s verses— 
false in sentiment, feeble in idea, and hence utterly “dead and 
gone” in their appeal to the public mind. The sleepy look of the 
child is here the best point ; but we cannot say that it is lovely 
sleep. A“ Hero” anda“ Leander,” also by Mr. Durham, and the 
“ Zingari,” by Mr. E. B. Stephens, are tame and insufficient ; the 
Acade “yee better work from its Associates. “Elaine,” by 
Mr. 8. , and Mr. Philip's “Wise Virgin,” belong to the 


same insipid class, which may pass for “high art” within the 


gaudy drawing-rooms of recent commercial opulence. 

Most of the works just noticed are within the Central Hall. 
The vestibule contains four allegorical reliefs (incorrectly described 
in the Catalogue), by Mr. Siemering. These show a little invention 
in the elaborate German way. Mr. Williamson sends two or three 
subjects from childhood, which 


if the artist be young, have 


opular ingratitude which has driven him from Rome; her | 


is clever; but the execution lacks thoroughness and refinement, 
Something more of the latter quality we find lacking in Mr, Bell’g 
“ Dove’s Refuge ” (1304), and the child’s neck and face appear 
too smooth ; but the group, like Mr. Bell’s work in general, hag 
charm and nature, together with the rare merit of being conceived 
in a genuine sculpturesque spirit. 

Mr. Stephens has a much better work here than that just noticed, 
This is the model for part of a mural monument. Below lies g 
figure in military dress, modelled in high-relief. Above is a low. 
relief, representing the raising of the son of Jairus. The figure of 
the person commemorated appears to us (as seen in the model) 
hardly of sufficient importance or elaboration to keep its place in 
regard to the subject above ; and there is some stiffness about the 
nine figures which compose the group. The Saviour also seems 
to lean forward a little too abruptly. But there is here an air of 
simplicity and feeling (with a good deal of variety in arrangement 
and attitude) which redeems many shortcomings and au 
favourably for the effect of the work, if Mr. Stephens’s chisel can 
add those further and rarer touches of life without which the 
marble cannot, as we have remarked, be warmed into vitality, 

These touches are, of course, as rare amongst the busts as else. 
where; indeed, we feel their absence the more, because a portrait 
bust, unlike a group, can generally have nothing to give it interest 
except the look of life. Here, again, Mr. Woolner preserves his 
eminence in the busts of Sir Hope Grant (the model for which 
we described last year) and of Bishop Temple (1282, Central 
Hall). Neither seems to us well lighted; but the brilliant 
vitalty—we might perhaps justly say, the vivaciousness—of the 
Bishop is startling in its contrast with the heads near it, and 
will bring many a Rugby man back into the presence of hig 
master, Next to these busts, as in former years, we have to place 
those by Mr. Butler—the clever and lifelike head of a boy (1309), 
and the very pleasing companion bust of his little sister ( 311)— 
both in the vestibule, and worth the careful attention of visitors 
in search of a portraitist. 

Mr. Burnard’s bust of Mr. Villiers (1266), with Mr. Ewing’s 
Prince Albert Victor (1274), and the large, model by Mr, Key- 
worth (1285), deserve notice. M, d’Epinay’s Lady Denbigh 
has been already specified. After these we have little but 
various degrees of insufficiency, leading downwards to the 
tame, the tricky, and the tasteless, Here we may briefly note 
several works by Mr. Boehm; terra-cottas of M. Ricard, of two 
children (1230 and 1234), and of Mr. T. Hughes, in which 
the charm of the material in the only merit; with several 
marble works by the same hand, amongst which the head of 
General C. Grey is perhaps conspicuous for meretricious execution 
and badness in style. Mr. Boehm’s bas-reliefs seem to aim at 
reproducing in marble the look of an oil-colour sketch; as great a 
confusion of the natural laws of art as can be imagined. Messrs, 
Summers, G. G. Adams, Adams-Acton, S. Wood, Hutchison, 
Durham, and Noble exhibit works to which ‘the spectator may 
readily assign the appropriate epithet from the list which we have 
just furnished. These worthless things, with others which need 
not be specified, have passed the Academy gates like ignorant 
schoolboys at the matriculation of a bad college, and would have 
been summarily “ plucked” by any decent examiner. Lord 
Brougham . G. G, Adams), Mr. C. Dickens (Mr. Adams- 
Acton), Professor Owen (Mr. Summers), in particular, have much 
to complain of. The latter looks like a post-mortem preparation, 
whilst the head of Mr. W. B. Beaumont (by Mr. Nable) might 
be the production of a cheeseman’s boy, ambitiously exercising 
his genius upon a handsome ball of dripping. It is fortunate that 
the “ homes of England” will, in a few weeks, absorb and conceal 
many works which are not likely to be “joys for ever” in the 

eyes of posterity, 


THE ITALIAN OPERAS—DRURY LANE. 

We: may without further preliminary say what there is to be 

said about Her Majesty’s Opera, the relative conditions of 
the two houses having been fully described in our last week’s article. 
Mr. Mapleson’s company, if not so numerically strong as that 
Mr. Gye, is in some respects quite as efficient, in others even 
more so. To reckon first those singers who are already known 
here; he has Madilles. Tietjens, Ilma di Murska, and Léon Duval, 
leading sopranos; Madame Trebelli-Bettini, chief contralto ; 
Madame Sinico, principal seconda donna, ready and able, when 
ealled upon, to take the place of prima donna; and Madlle, 
Bauermeister, comprimaria; together with Signors Faneelli, 
Vizzani, and Rinaldini, tenors; Signors Foli, Antonucei, Casa- 
boni, and Caravoglia, basses. Most of the others are 
to this country, and among them some important mem 
of the troupe. Signor Nicolini, tenor (a Frenchman), who 
was at Covent Garden, in 1866, but only came fo 
once = Edgardo), and then suddenly —0" may 
fairly ranked among the new comers. . Bentham, 
sometime known as an amateur tenor at the concerts of the 
Wandering Minstrels, was but recently practising in Italy, under 
the assumed name of Bentami, which, since his engagement at 
Drury Lane, he has had the good taste to abandon for his own 
patronymic. Signor Agnesi, French by birth, long recognised as 
one of the most competent bass-baritones at the Paris Italia 
Opera, may be remembered at the late Her Majesty’s Theatre, uf 
1865, since when he has not been in England. Signor Borella, 


# Sunrise” (1221). a child looking through a curtain, 
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the buffo, who made a certain impression by his busy and obstre- 
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us vivacity, at the performances of the Italian Opera Company 
winter, ‘the Theatre, and a 
baritone from the same company, have also appeared ; as well as 
two new baritones, Signors Moriami and Sparapani, the one 
commendable for his histrionic talent, the other for a voice 
of very agreeable quality; Signor Sinigaglia, a “ tenorino,” or 
small tenor; Signor Celli, a smaller bass; and lastly, Signor Rives, 
a bass, whose performance as Mephistopheles, in Faust, proved 
him to be little better than a novice. Signor Borella has re- 
turned to his native country, where doubtless his essentially 
Neapolitan humour is better understood. Signor Sparapani, too, 
jsno longer visible; but the others remain. Signor Mendioroz, 
another Neapolitan, of whom we never heard before, and Signor 
Bignio, a baritone of some renown in Austria and Italy, though 
both named in the prospectus, have not yet put in an appearance ; 
nor by the way have Madile. Fernandez and Madame Corani, 
sopranos well known in London as concert singers. The arrange- 
ments said to have been “in progress” with Madlle. Christine 
Nilsson have seemingly led to nothing, that universally admired 
songstress being still in the United States, where itis her purpose 
toremain for another year. Madlle. Nilsson was “ expected early 
in May,” and now we are in the middle of June. Another 
ment with a prima donna, talked of in high terms abroad, 
has, we are told, fallen through ; and for twelve months at least 
we must not ig 90 to hear and judge Madlle. Ida Benza. Mr. 
Mapleson has, however, made three fresh acquisitions, which 
bid fair to bring him prosperously through the season. We 
refer to Madlle. Marie Marimon, from the Théatre de l’Athénée, M. 
Capoul, from the Opéra Comique, and M. Belval, from the Grand 
Opére, about each of whom we shall presently have to speak. The 
ly was originally announced in the prospectus; the gentlemen 
were afterthoughts. All three are welcome to the public, all three 
are artists of first-rate ability, and all three have achieved un- 
questionable success. It is worth noting that, Madlles. Tietjens 
and Di Murska excepted, the former of whom is German, the 
latter Hungarian, the most influential members of the Drury Lane 
company are French—instance Madlles. Marimon and Léon Duval, 
Madame Trebelli, MM. Nicolini, Capoul and Belval. Bond fide 
Italian singers are getting rarer and more rare at our Italian operas 
—a fact rather curious than encouraging. 

The engagement of Sir Michael Costa, facile princeps amon 
though it had been for some 
in musical circles, surprised not a few when authoritatively an- 
nounced. That it has exercised a very beneficial influence none 
can eg, Cay Sir Michael Costa at the head of an 
orchestra means, above all things, discipline. Happily, he has ex- 
cellent materials to deal with. That itis possible to obtain for 
the London operatic season two grand orchestras, efficient in 
every department, has long been an established fact; and yet, 
perhaps, never before was the importance of a master-director so 
convincingly exemplified night after night. The orchestra at 
Drury Lane, if not quite so numerous as the orchestra at Covent 
Garden, panne a far more satisfactory result, True it has only 
one conductor; and the inestimable advantage of this would be 
eet even without reference to that conductor's superior 

ity. Sir Michael Costa, laudator temporis acti, has gathered 
all his old and trusty officers around him, conspicuous among the 
rest being M. Sainton, “ first violin and solo,” Mr. I’. Godfrey with 
his military band, Signor Li Calsi, more useful as a “ répétitew” 
than asa conductor, and Mr. Smythson, chorus-master. There are 
many singers with fresh and powerful voices in the chorus, while 
those less physically non ta nature make up for the deficiency 
by experience and musical aptitude. It may justly be said, 
indeed, that the performances at Drury Lane have hitherto been as 
noticeable for the perfection of ensemble as any within remem- 
brance of the present generation, not excepting those in the 
earliest and best days of the Royal Italian Opera. 


Lesbium servate pedem, meique 
ictum— 


Sir Michael seems to say to his orchestra, before lifting his baton; 
and all — rhythmically and well. 

Mr. Mapleson opened the doors of Drury Lane Theatre very 
nearly three weeks later than Mr. Gye opened those of Covent 
Garden. Since the 15th of April, however, as many as 
eleven operas have been given, in the subjoined chronological 
order:—Lucrezia Borgia, Linda di Chamouni, Norma, Faust, Il 
Trovatore, the Sonnambula, Fidelio, the Huguenots, Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor, Robert le Diable, and the Figlia del Reggimento. We 
may say of this list of familiar works, as we said of Mr. Gye’s 
last week, that to writea new sentence about any of them 
Would tax the most fertile invention. Why admirers of the 
Italian lyric drama should be compelled, year after year, to listen 
to the same pieces, as if no others had ever been composed, it is 
difficult to explain, The custom, however, not only prevails, but 
seems to be generally acceptable. All that is Aer for, so 
far as we can understand, is the occasional appearance of a 
new singer of note, soprano, tenor, contralto, or bass—more 
meen! soprano, or tenor. Qur remarks must, there- 

again be limited to the merits of the various performers. 
When we state that Madlle. Tietjens has appeared as Lucrezia, 
Norma, Leonora (Ii Trovatore), Fidelio, Valentine (the Huguenots), 
and Alice (Robert le Diable), we have said all that is requisite. 
€ may, however, add that while in certain of these characters, 
to specify, Madlle. Tietjens is still without a compeer, 

she would do wisely to abandon others—Alice, for example—to 


younger and less robust performers, Madame Trebelli Bettini has 
played Maffeo Orsini (. i» Pippo (Linda), Siebel (Faust), 
Azucena (the Trovatore), and Urbain (the Huguenots)—how, our 
readers need scarcely be informed. Both these artists stand in 
want of some character to show that their talent is yet mobile, 
instead of being forced to run tually in the same groove. 
Fidelio, years since, Medea and Fohigenia (Gluck’s) some time 
later, gave new life to Madlle. Tietjens, whose very first a ara 
ance here, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, in 1858, Mr. Lumley being 
director, was as the heroine of Meyerbeer’s Huguenots, a part in 
which we cannot but begin to feel she has been seen and heard 
too often. Madlle. Ima di Murska, one of the most gifted singers 
and one of the best actresses on the lyric boards, has not been 
allowed a chance of distinction this season, notwithstanding the 
deep impression she created last year in the Olandese Dannato of 
Wagner, which we are sorry to be informed is laid on the shelf. 
Madlle. di Murska has so frequently appeared as Linda and Lucia, 
that people ignorant of her versatility are disposed to believe 
she is acquainted with nothing else, except it be Amina, which 
she has played on one occasion as substitute for Madlle, Marimon, 
Marguerite de Valois, in the Huguenots, and the Princess Isabelle, 
in which her impassioned delivery of the cavatina, ‘‘ Robert, toi que 
jaime,” has of fate years been invariably the most striking feature 
in the performances of that, opera. Among younger aspirants Madlle. 
Léon Duval shows marked improvement. Her Margaret, if by no 
means a finished performance, gives hopes for the future, which 
we trust may be realized. The young English tenor, Mr. Benth: 

has a voice of pleasing quality, which may serve him in g 

stead; but at present, lacking experience, he is nervous and awk- 
ward on the stage, and in no way master of his resources. There 


was at the same time enough of good in his assumption of Carlo . 


(Landa di Chamoun) to disarm criticism. Not one of the other 
three principal tenors already known to us can be unreservedly 

uguenots, his de Nangis, though an unequ ormance, 
offering certain points of pals 8 to, the Raoul of Signor 
Mario, of all Raouls the best; but his Robert, in wy eh less 
flattering and more taxing opera, and still more his Edgardo, 
disappointed everybody. Itis to be feared that Signor Nicolini 
has defects, a marked and incessant tremolo among others, which 
are incurable. The more the pity, inasmuch as he is a sensible actor, 
with a capable voice, and an imposing stage presence. Of Signor 
Fancelli we entertain butslenderhopes. His vocal methodis radically 


wrong, and his manner of pasesing forced and artificial, while as* 


an actor he is tame and colourless, At the same time he possesses 
a repertory of wide extent, and on that account alone is a useful 
member of the company. Signor Fancelli’s voice is strictly a light 
tenor; and yet, only the other night, in the absence of Signor 
Nicolini, he played Raoul, to the Valentine of Madlle. Tietjens, 
and came forth from the ordeal by no means discreditably. Signor 
Vizzani, a younger tenor, has a more musically toned voice, a more 
agreeable presence, and considerably more intelligence as an actor. 
Nothing this season has helped to raise Signor Vizzaniin the esti- 
mation of connoisseurs so much as his impersonation, for the first 
time, we believe, of Florestan, in Fideho. He is compelled to 
transpose the quick movement of the soliloquy in the dungeon- 
scene a tone lower; but so was Signor Gardoni before him, and 
so have been many others. Looking at Signor Vizzani’s perform- 
ance as a whole, we are bound to accept it as one of genuine ea 
mise. About Signors Moriami and S; i no more need be 
said than is indicated in the preamble to this article, unless it be 
that the former advanced a step by his assumption of Valentine, 
in Faust, the latter by his assumption of Nevers, in the Hugue- 
nots. Signor Foli, with an undoubtedly fine voice, remains pre- 
cisely what he has been from the first; he does not study and 
therefore cannot improve. Of the others it is needless to speak. 
The arrival of M. Capoul, tenor of predilection at the Opéra 
Comique, was a signal for the departure of Signor Nicolini, equally 
well regarded at the Théatre Italien, Both are French; but two 
such “ stars ”’—French “ stars” not shine simul- 
taneously in one hemisphere. . Mapleson’s patrons have en- 
joyed the advantage of seeing both, and we are mistaken if their 
preference is not infavourof M. Capoul. It has for some time been 
the ambition of this gentleman to quit the Opéra Comique for the 
loftier sphere of the Italian Opera, just as it was the ambition of M. 
Roger, his prototype. M. Roger can hardly be said to have advanced 
his position by the change; but as M. Capoul has hitherto ye Agi 
among us in one opera only, and that an opera without a hint of 
the Italian style—an “pene, in short, which is nothing if not French 
—we are unable in his instance to offer an opinion. Althou 
M. Capoul sings the music of Faust in the Italian language, 
sings it not a bit the less in the French way, and, moreover, acts 
it in the French way. In his acting he exhibits all that super- 
abundance of elaborate gesticulation which is characteristic of 
French operatic artists—tenors especially—and which was as 
noticeable in Duprez as in Roger. on iy has little or no 
repose, little that is natural and unconstrai In his singing we 
observed the same peculiarities. While almost everything is done, 
in its peculiar manner, to perfection, almost everything seems more 
or less overdone. The management of the voice, essentially a light 
tenor, pleasing but not powerful, is extremely skilful, and the 
falsetto notes, though too freely used, are always pure in quali 
and intonation. But there is so much of sentiment in M. Ga a 
that when the climax ought to come it hardly seems to Me a 
climax. This was especially observable in the air, “Salve 


dimora,” sung by Faust alone, in Margaret’s garden. Its delivery 


naw 
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from first to last was marked by the tenderest expression; but 
there seemed to be too great an inclination to dwell longingly 
upon trifles; and while in no instance can we pretend to cite a 
technical fault, we are not prepared to say that we were sorry 
when it was over. The audience, clearly of a different mind, 
encored M. Capoul unanimously. About the French tenor’s suc- 
cess there cannot be two opinions; and as he is to play the bond 
fide Italian character of Elvino this evening, we may possibly 
find reason to modify our criticism. Our fixed idea is that man- 
liness should be one of the attributes of a tenor singer; but we 
are aware that such is not the universally prevalent conviction. 
That M. a is a thoroughly finished artist in the school to 


which he belongs we admit without reserve. 
As M. Capoul displaced Signor Nicolini, so has M. Belval, 
Hepiueed Signor Foli. We have all heard 


at least, 
of M. Belval, as a kind of successor to Levasseur, at the Paris 
Grand Opera. M. Belval takes Levasseur’s parts, and is credited 
with the “traditions” of Levasseur. Hitherto he has —_ ap- 

ared at Her Majesty’s Opera as Bertram, in Robert, and Marcel, 
in the Huguenots; but in both, if on neither occasion in complete 
command of his resources, he assuredly made his mark. M. Belval 
has a superb bass voice, of which, while his intonation is occa- 
sionally uncertain, he evidently knows how to make use. His 
florid execution is scarcely equal to his level singing, though in 
both he is an adept. As an actor, M. Belval exhibits unquestion- 
able intelligence, and probably his conception and reading of the 
two great characters of Meyerbeer and Scribe are as nearly like 
what their authors intended as anything in the present day. He 
has created a favourable if not a very powerful impression. 

Mr. Mapleson’s trump card this year has been hitherto, and is 
likely to be till the end of the season, Madlle. Marie Marimon, 
who made her début not long since as Amina. This lady is incon- 
testably a genius in her way. Those who remember her, years 
ago, at the Opéra Comique, have followed her career with no 
less interest in a theatre of much inferior position. At the dimi- 
nutive Athénée Madlle. Marimon, by a series of performances, 
astonished all Paris, and in operas by Adolphe Adam, the 
brothers Ricci, and others of less note, won repeated successes. 
But, as she was attached to a minor theatre, no manager ever 
thought of engaging her for London, until Mr. Mapleson, Madlle. 
Nilsson being in America, and several distinguished members of 
-his old company at the rival establishment in Covent Garden, 
. turned his attention to the Athénée, and engaged the services of 
‘its most brilliant representative. While thus fortunate in securiug 
“Madlle. Marimon, Mr. Mapleson has not been altogether fortunate 
‘in the results. Our May and June east winds have been hard upon 
‘the new lady, and twice disabled her, to the great detriment 
rof the theatre, just in mid-season. In spite of this, she 
‘has created such an impression upon the public as can only be 
compared with that created by Madlle. Adelina Patti in 1361, 
and that by Madlle. Christine Nilsson in 1867. Madlle. Marimon 
‘is in every sense a remarkable artist—nay, after her manner, a 
phenomenon. She has only appeared in two operas—La Son- 
nambula and La Figlia del Reggimento; but in each she 
achieved an extraordinary success. Of the two, admitting 
the excellence of both, we confess preferring her Maria to 
her Amina; and though where sentiment and passion are 
required Madlle. Marimon has them at easy command, we are per- 
suaded that her true vein is comedy. Her figure as well as her 
facial physiognomy somewhat militate against the effect which 
“her exceptional vocal endowments and finished artistic talent 
‘might otherwise produce in such a character as Bellini’s tender 
Amina; but in the rollicking Maria of Donizetti this is not felt ; 
and we state, with a conviction that we are stating the absolute 
“fact, that no impersonation of the Vivandiére equal to that of 
Madlle. Marimon has been witnessed. Whether regarded from 
‘a musical or a dramatic point of view, it is irreproachable. 
The voice of Madlle. Marimon has few parallels. It is perfect 
‘throughout its range, which is unusually extensive, especially 
‘in the higher department. Intonation more unfailingly correct 
‘than hers could not be wished, nor a more grateful equality 
‘of tone. Her method of phrasing is natural and pure, as expressive 
-as could be desired, and—precious quality—never exaggerated ; 

he ease and fluency of her execution are prodigious; and, lastly, 

er shake (“trillo,” as the Italians call it) is one of the most even 
and perfect imaginable. In the Sonnambula Madlle. Marimon at 
once proved herself an artist of rare gifts; but the Figia, in which 
her acting and singing were alike admirable, roused the audience 
to such enthusiasm as is seldom witnessed nowadays, and can 
only be excited by pres out of the common way—something 
at once dazzling and original. Not the least significant of Madlle. 
Marimon’s qualifications, indeed, is her disdain of 
what she does, and the way she does it, are exclusively her own. 
How extended, or how limited, may be her repertory we have yet 
to learn; and so, for the present, we take leave of her. 

Three “novelties” were announced in Mr. Mapleson’s pro- 
spectus; but not one of them has, up to“the time at which we 
write, been heard of, The first of the three, Donizetti’s Anna 
Bolena, in which Pasta was celebrated, not having been performed 
in London since Grisi, Pasta’s close imitator and legitimate suc- 
cessor, played the chief character (a quarter of a century back), 
would be especially welcome now, with such a Queen as Madlle. 
Tietjens, and such a Smeaton as Madame Trebelli, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that a tenor competent to do justice to the music of 
Percy is at present far to seek. The second, Cimarosa’s Vatri- 
mono Seyreto, has been very recently given, but would not the 


less have been acceptable, if only for its vigorous and healthy 
music. The third, M. Flotow’s new opera, entitled L’ 
which has lately been produced at Brussels, would perhaps be the 
most heartily welcomed of the three, more particularly by the 
admirers of its composer's Martha, because it comes from the same 
pen, and by the ordinary public, which prefers something quite 
new, good, bad, or indifferent, to anything else that could be 
offered. In a future article we hope to be able to speak of some 
of the promised novelties at both theatres. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


= story of Great Expectations has been dramatized at the 
Royal Court Theatre in Sloane Square, while a dramatic 
version of the Old Curiosity Shop, and another piece bearing the 
well-known name of Sairey Gamp, were until a: lately being 
performed nightly at the Standard Theatre in Shoreditch. Thus 
the works of Dickens form the mainstay of English theatres 
both at the East and the West end of London, and it becomes 
alarming to reflect on what will happen when this rich mine 
of dramatic incident and character shall be exhausted. In 
the absence of novelties from Paris, it is to be feared that the 
office of Lord Chamberlain will become a sinecure, and there- 
fore the dramatic critic is almost necessarily an adherent of any 
prince or person whose rule promises settled government and 
a steady pursuit of the arts of peace in France. We could wish, 
however, that English dramatists, when they have worked u 
all the writings of Dickens, would endeavour to profit by his 
example. If they bestowed anything like the same diligence 
upon the study of common everyday life that he did, they might 
hope to be rewarded with some portion of the popularity that 
he es hey The distinction between that which Dickens ob- 
served and that which he invented is always tolerably conspi- 
cuous, and in Great Expectations, as in others of his later ns 
he drew more copiously upon his imagination than upon his 
memory. Yet there are three characters in the story, to which. 
the play is mainly indebted for success, which are all manifestly 
derived from the same vast repertory of knowledge of contempo 
England from which thirty years before issued Sam Weller and 
Dick Swiveller. The portrait of the Old Bailey attorney, Mr, 
Jaggers, is as lifelike as that of Serjeant Buzfuz, and there is 
infinite humour in the notion of making the lawyer practise in 
society the art of cross-examination which he has learned in Court. 
The observation, too, of places is as minute and accurate as that 
of persons. The author returns once more in this story to the 
banks of the Thames and Medway, for which he had a partiality 
derived from long and intimate acquaintance. The scene in the 
churchyard between the convict Magwitch and the little boy Pip, 
with which the story opens, is excellently suited to awaken 
interest in the audience of a theatre. The imaginary young man 
to whom the convict is an angel, and who has a peculiar taste 
and talent for plucking out the hearts of little boys, may be su 
posed by a spectator of the play who has not read the story to 
actually crouching behind a tombstone, prepared to rush out and 
justify the ferocious character given to him by Magwitch. -There 
is a touch of genuine nature when Pip brings food, and, seeing the 
convict eagerly devouring it, asks if be is not going to leave any 
for the young man. Presently a party of soldiers enter and 
capture both Magwitch and another convict, Orlick, who must 
not be confounded with the young man of eviscerating propensity. 
Magwitch declares that he is reconciled to his own fate by 
having prevented the escape of Orlick. Several chapters of 
the story are drawn together in the opening scene of the play, 
which sufficiently excites the audience without trespassing on 
probability. The story is merely that two convicts have — 
from a hulk lying in the river, and are retaken in the marshes. 
But this story is told with such reality, that a mere selection and 
compression of its incidents suflices for a powerful “ prologue” 
to a play :— 

Ours [says Pip] was the marsh country down by the river, within, as the 
river wound, twenty miles of the sea. . . ‘Thi- bleak place, overgrown 
with nettles, was the churchyard, and . . . the dark flat wilderness 
beyond the churchyard, intersected with dykes and mounds and gates, with 
scattered éattle feeding on it, was the marshes, and the low leaden line 
beyond was the river, and the distant savage lair from which the wind was 
rushing was the sea. 

If dramatic writers cultivated the faculty of observation like 
the author of these words, they might hope to attain some 
measure of his success, The child is contemplating the 
tombstone of its parents. “Hold your tongue,” cries a terrible 
voice. “Keep still, you little devil, or I'll cut your throat.” 
A play could hardly open more sensationally than with this 
incident. The speaker is a fearful man, all in coarse grey, 
with a great iron on his leg; a man with no hat, and with 
broken shoes, and with an old rag tied round his head. The 
actor who cannot make up tremendously from this description must 
know his business badly. Poor little Pip receives the commands 
of this fearful man, whom he sees, and is threatened in case of 
disobedience with the utmost fury of the man’s fearful comrade, 
whom he does not see. “That young man,” says Magwiteb, 
“ hears the words I speak. That young man has a secret way 
ene to himself of getting at a boy, and at his heart, and at 

isliver. Itis in vain for a boy to attempt to hide himself from 
young man. A boy may lock his door, may be warm in bed, may 
tuck himself up, may draw the clothes over his head, may think 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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hittitelf comfortable and safe, but that man will softly 


and creep his way to him and tear him open.” The actor 
who canwot speak these words so as to frighten all the little boys 
in the theatre out of their wits is unequal to a magnificent opportu- 
nity. In the same Page is @ bit of wonderfully accurate desctip- 
tion:—“ On the the river I could faintly make out the only 
two black things in all the that seemed to be standing 
ike an unh upon a pole—an when you were 
near it ; the a gibbet, with some hanging to which 
had once held a pirate.” But this is not a mere description of a 
marsh. There is also Pip watching the man who had threatened 
to cut his throat :—“The man was limping on towards this 
latter ee gibbet), as if he were the pirate come to life, and 
come down, and going back to hook himself up again.” As 
Pip watches the man he looks round for his more terrible 
comrade, but sees no sign of him. Then he runs home 
frightened, and finds his formidable sister, Mrs. Joe Gargery, 
prepated to punish his loitering in the churchyard with a 
wax-ended cane called “Tickler.” The next page contains 
one of the most ludicrous incidents that even Dickens ever 
brought into a story. Poor little Pip is sitting at tea with Mr. 
and Mts. Joe Gargery, and his infant mind is distracted by terror of 
his severe sister, who has “Tickler” somewhere handy, and of 
the young man with his power of getting ata boy’s heart whomhe 
supposes to be prowling in the neighbourhood. But he must per- 
form his promise to the man in the churchyard, and with that 
object he hides his slice of bread and butter in his trousers. 
(tood clumsy Joe supposes that Pip {has bolted the entire slice, 
and recommends him to! cough a trifle of it; up. ‘ Manners is 
manners, but still your ’elth’s your ’elth.” Mrs. Joe collars the 
boy and doses him on the spot with a pint of tar-water, which 
medicitie, he says, he had been made to take before, until he smelt 
like & new fence; and she: administers jhalf-a-pint of the same 
remedy to her husband, “ becatise he had a turn,” meaning his 
alarm at the probable consequence of Pip’s supposed bolting of the 
bread and butter. There is an antique flavour of Dotheboys Hall 
about this story which perhaps forms an extra recommendation in 
the eyes of those who have been moved to laughter by the same 
consummate artist during all the time which comprises the first 
appearances of Mrs. Squeers and Mrs. Joe Gargery. Pip, with the 
bread and butter in his, breeches, the, tar-water in his stomach 
and the fear that he is:doing wrong in his conscience, makes a most 
comic figure of childish distress. Presently a gun from the dock- 
yard signals that a convict has escaped. Pip asks what it means, 
and then asks what ate convicts and hulks,. Mrs. Joe tells him 
that hulks are places where le are sent who begin by asking 
naughty questions and end by robbery and murder. T Or 
child is sent to bed fully sensible of the great convenience of the 
hulks being handy for him. “I had begun by asking questions, 
and I was going to rob Mrs. Joe.”’ If he slept at all that night it 
was only to imagine himself drifting down the river on a strong 
spring-tide ; a ghastly pirate nlTig ous to him through a speak- 
ing-trumpet as he passed. the gibbet-station that he had better 
come ashore and be hanged. there at once, and not put it off. 

We have turned thus far only eight pages of the single volume 
which contains the story, and we have not nearly reached the 
end of that portion of it which is comprised in the “pro- 
logue” of the play.. The wealth of ludicrous or pathetic inei- 
dents, thoughts, and speeches which the first eight pages of 
this story show, shag, be placed in Bee contrast with 
that poverty of invention which almost orbids the production 
of a tolerable English play. It seems strange that the art of 
the novelist should have flourished so luxuriantly in England, 
while the art of the dramatist during the same period was fall- 
ing into deeay.. There is in the latest, as in the earliest stories 
of Dickens, when he has invented @ character that pleases him, an 
ovetflowing wealth of comic circumstance and dialogue that 
stands in the strongest possible contrast to the careful economy 
with which a contemporary dramatist utilizes every idea that has 
any pretension to be called original. We will take as an example 
from this story the gouty purser who lives in a room from which 
he can sweep one of the lower reaches of the Thames with his 
telescope, and serves out stores for family use in imitation of his 
own professional practice on board ship. His daughter comes 
down to meet her lover, bringing her own allowance for the day, 
and also all the materials for making a stew for her father’s break- 
fast. But this minute study of character is unsuitable for stage 
effect, and therefore any drama founded on one of these stories 
necessarily omits the largest and often the best part of it. But itis, 
if we may so say, cut and come again with the distressed dramatist 
who La for relief here. The character of Mr. Jaggers in the 
play is exceedingly anrusing, and yet one of the best scenes 
in which he figures is. entirely omitted. It may be remembered 

teaders of the story that there is some talk between Mr. 
rs and his clerl Wemmick as to the advisableness of — 
witnesses on behalf of a prisoner at. the Old Bailey. The cler 


ready to swear almost anything, and Mr. Jaggets intimates his 
to such amnecessarily plain language’ Mr. 
desires that the proposed witness should pass before the window 


this particular scene is omitted ; and-many- 
to the Court Theatre by the well-found 
ment of the same kind as has been afforded by te 


will be-attracted 
of amuse- 
tations of 


Quilp and Micawber at other theatres, The c of Joe 


Gargery is, however, the mainstay of the drama, and this 
also is so performed as to be in itself well Se hé 
only fault that we have to find with Mis. Joe > she 
dies too soon, but we cannot blamie the dramatist for following the 
story. The characters of the two convicts ate in good hands, The 
scene in Pip’s chambers, when his benefactor reveals himself as 
Magwitch, is excellent. Here again we pause to admire the 
accuracy of the author's portrait of the returned convict, who draws 
his knife at the entrance of Pip’s “chum,” and thet swears that 
amazed young man to on a Testarient which he carried 
about with him for such emergencies. 

If theatres multiply every year in London, the extent of what, 
with proportional rapidity. e suppose that for the purpose 
evening amusement pe railway station for which a train starts 
from a London terminus at midnight may be considered as 
London, and. therefore it may be important to remark that Read- 
ing, and all stations above it on the Great Western Railway, have 
lately been made part; of London for the ptrp of visiting 
theatres and operas. If there were a coftitautii¢ation between the 
Great Western Terminus and the Praed Street Station of the 
Metropolitan Railway without crossing a streét, it would be con- 
venient, as it certainly: is possible, for ladies in evening dress to 


come forty miles by. these two lines to thé door of thé Court | 


Theatre, and to return, hoine after the performance. This version 
of Great Expectations is worth seeing, and it is followed by 4 
little piece called Creatures of Impulse, which is light atid pretty, 
without being a burlesque. The sensational ending.of thé dtama 
is slightly ludicrous, but that need not interfere with the pleasure 
sure to be afforded by Mr, Jaggers and Joe Gargory. is sort 
of t does very well indeed while it lasts, but we fear that 
the end is near. There can hardly be a story of Dickets’s left 


RACING AT ASCOT, 
Vy BORESDAY was unquestionably the second-bést day of 
the Ascot week. The Ascot Derby was the first event on 
the. card, and the French horse Henry succéeded in em 

Revoke, Rifleman, and Lord Hawke without difficulty. Thoug' 
Henry only ran twice last year, he showed fair form on both occa- 
sions, being third to Corisande and Bothwell in the New Stakes 
at Ascot, and second to Barrier for the Royal Cup at Windsor. 
The high price he realized at Count Lagrange’s 'salé showed that 
a opinion had: been formed of his racing powers, ‘There 
being no penalties. in the two-yeai-old Triennial, the fame of 
Cremorne was sufficient to frighten away all opponents, though Peris- 
tera,a filly of Sir Joseph Hawley’s, was started inorder to secure the 
percentage on the stakes attaching to second place. The race was 
only an exereise canter for Mr, Savile’s horse, whom we have not 
et seen fairly extended. The meeting of King of the Forest and 
rling over the Old mile scarcely excited much attention at first, 
it seeming to be such a certainty for Mr. Merry’s horse, who the 
day before had given Sterling 2 Ibs. and a stone beating. Nor, on 
the other hand, was the King’s defeat by Sterling over the mile 
course at Newmarket much regarded, as after-running has shown 
that he could not then have been in his true form. Under the 
idea that Sterling could not up the severe hill—an idea justi- 
fied by the recollection of how instantaneously he collapsed at the 
compératively moderate incline at Newmarket—strong running 
was made by King of the Forest. But, fast as he went, Sterling 
stuek to him every yard of the way, and when at the dis- 

tance the King began to give way, the son of Oxford 

him without trouble, and won in a canter by several lengths. 
The rather too common excuse was forthwith made that 
King of the Forest was stiff after his race the day before for 
the Prinee of Wales’s Stakes; but did not Sterling run also in 
the same race, and is it only the winners of taces who 
are supposed to suffer from fatigue after their exertions? Much 


more reasonable is the theory that King of the Forest is seen at 


his best over a longer distance than a mile. We think that that 
has been made out sufficiently to account for his defeat by Ster- 
ling; but then why did not Sterling win the Two Thousand? Is 
Bothwell such a wonder over a mile, and so inferior over a mile 
and a-half? We think that his ranning in the Ascot Cup race, 
which he would have won but for the presence of Mortemer, a 
horse of quite exceptional powers, contradicts this theory. The 


three-year-old run appeats to us to be surrounded with 
tery, which Ditieaster may per elucidate, but possibly 
make more hensible still. But if Bothwell, King of the 


Forest; and Sterling had to rum their Two Thousand race over 
again next week, it would be as hard to name the winner as in the 
familiar game to discover under which of the three thimbles lies 
hid the desired pea. We briefly referred to the Royal Hunt Cup 
last week. There wete twenty-nine rimners, and perhaps we 
shall not be far wrong in are the winner, on his merits, 
was the worst of the twenty-mme. The object of handicapping. 


it will be said, is to give the worst horse in a race 4 fair chance 
winning. Undoubtedly; but too often now-a-days not only-fair 
chances, but the best chances, are given to the worst hotses, 
Why 
B 


and honest public performers are 


| 
| =. 
| 
| 
incautiously nis belief that one of thes ses 18 | 
, and thus forms opinion, and no doubt sufficiently 
for his purpose, without hearing a word of the man’s evidence. fe 
The satire of this pint equal to that of the trial scene in ae 
Pickwick. ¥t is a new effort in the old familiar line. The man- i 
uer of Mr. Jaggers is well represented on the stage, although 2 
XUN — 
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should there not be a minimum weight for horses of each 
yeas below which they should not be admitted into handicaps? 

a six-year-old, for instance, had to carry 8 st. as a minimum 
weight, no t hardship would be imtlicted even on moderate 
"horses ; while, if en owner had the misfortune to possess animals 
of that mature age unable to bear so light a burden, instead of 
being tempted, as now, to keep them in training in the hope of at 
last getting the better of the handicapper, he would weed his stud 
of such rubbish. Genuine sportsmen do not keep animals of 
this sort in their stables, and such victories as that of Flash-in- 
the-Pan (an horse ing 6st. 4lbs.) in the Chester Cup, 
or of Valuer (a six-year-old carrying 6st. 6 lbs.) in the Royal 
a Cup, are not matters for congratulation, but for regret. 

8a. 
trophies of any artistic value obtainable during the season, and 
it is fitting that they should be associated with the names of 
horses of some real racing ability. The Fernhill Stakes saw the 
flying Chopette lengths in front of the Masquerade filly, just 
named Highland Fling; and in the succeeding race, the rich 
Coronation Stakes, Baron Rothschild was also successful with 
Corisande. She beat Steppe so easily as to confirm our pre- 
viously expressed belief that she might have been second both 
for the One Thousand and the Oaks, if it had been desired. 

The interest of the racing d somewhat on the last two 
days. In the Eighth Biennial on Thursday, Fisherman, taking a 
re maiden allowance, accomplished a clever victory over 

haddon, Noblesse, and Sir Hugo. It is a pity, by the way, that 
penalties and allowances are not distinctly marked on the card 
opposite to the names of horses to whom they are respectively 
applicable; as it is difficult otherwise to verify on the spur of the 
moment the exact weights to be borne by the different runners. 
Fisherman, who is as good-looking a horse as any in England, was 
disappointed seriously during the race, and at one moment it 
seemed as if he pe | be quite shut out; but directly the oppor- 
tunity came he shot to the front and left his horses with the greatest 
ease. Ina subsequent essay the same afternoon he was not so 
fortunate, finishing last to Cymbal, Prince Henry, and Normanby ; 
but the weights here were favourable to the older horses. The New 
Stakes were carried off by Helmet, who was one of the highest-priced 
yearlings of 1870, having fetched 1,650 guineas at the Middle Park 
sale. Asit happens, high prices are rarely followed by large re- 
turns, but Helmet is already so far an exception to the rule that he 
has paid back a large portion of his purchase money. We men- 
tioned last week the easy victory of Mortemer in the Cup race. 
There were eleven runners, including Kingcraft and Gertrude. 

y Ki should still be brought out for races of various 
kinds, none of which he has a chance of winning, we are at a 
loss to know. The horse is worn and wasted to a shadow, and 
he has no more muscle than a man in the last stage of con- 


sumption. That he won the Derby is a matter of history, but | 


it would be better to withdraw him now from public gaze than 
make us mindful, by his repeated ae of what poor stuff 
Derby winners are sometimes made. Verdure is a splendid mare, 
and could almost have carried Agility, though the latter looked 
in excellent condition. Siderolite, Bothwell, and Mortemer 
were the remaining runners, and Sir Joseph Hawley’s horse 
never looked better. He and Mortemer fairly stood over all 
their opponents. We cannot conceive why Siderolite forced the 
running fer two miles at such a pace. Was it thought that 
he would be able to find a weak place in Mortemer? Was it 
thought that Mortemer would be unable to stay at the finish ? 
If any conclusions were drawn from Mortemer’s running at Chester 
there was no legitimate ground for them.. As we have often said, 
not the slightest reliance need ever be-placed on the running of 
any horse, or the riding of any jockey, over that absurd course, 
and after Rosicrucian’s victory in the Ascot Stakes the confidence 
in Mortemer’s staying powers must have materially increased. 
As it was, Siderolite destroyed whatever chance he had, for he 
fairly raced himself to a standstill, and in the last quarter of a 
mile could hardly move. Bothwell ran a good horse, and might, 
we think, have beaten Verdure for second place; and we enter- 
tain a sufficiently high opinion of Verdure to regard Bothwell’s 
‘ormance as one of considerable merit. 

The Alexandra Plate was the mainstay of Friday’s racing. 
There were only five runners, and Rosicrucian achieved a clever 
victory over Musket. Barford, Wheatear, and Dutch Skater were the 
other competitors, and Lord Falmouth’s mare ran as badly as all 
his horses have-dene this year. Musket, it must be said, was not 
altogether himself, or Rosierucian would perhaps not have had 
so easy a triumph; but his vi was opportune, not only as 
being an additional confirmation of his-staying powers, but also an 
excellent advertisement of the merits.of Beadsman asa sire. To 
Rosicrucian’s double victory in the Stakes and Alexandra Plate 
we must partly attribute the wonderful prices obtained on the 
following Monday at the sale of Lord Portsmouth’s pe, 
when five averaged 500 guineas each,.and three of 
these were not even.sold outright, but were only leased for three 
ears. A noteworthy incident on the last day of Ascot was that 

ipponden at last won a race, after so many disappointments. 
His solitary antagonist was Cheesewring, and Mr. Savile’s horse 
won so ungenerously that if even Cheesewring had had pluck 
enough or power enough to race up to his head he would have 
that the ‘parrot f class legisla 

e are no e! 0 islatio 
and one law for the rich and another for the poor, should have: 
arisen -in reference to Lord Morley’s Betting Bill, which was read 


is especially of the latter, for there are but few racing | 


a second time in the Lords last Tuesday. This sort of nen. 
sense is always talked on such occasions. One of our contem- 
poraries, for instance, after assuming that the Government 
wishes to put down all betting, concludes that all classes alike 
should be proh#bited from betting ; in other words, that the same 
law poe be applied to Tattersall’s as to the commission E 
The assumption being wholly unfounded, of course the-conclusion 
falls to the ground. The Government has no idea of embarki 
on a Quixotic crusade against betting in the abstract. The special 
— of the Bill now before Parliament is, in Lord Morley’s 
words :— 

To put down the system of advertising in the newspapers on the part of 
these men, who were really nothing more or less than swindlers. . . He 
need not say that he had no faith in the idea that they could make men 


| moral by Act of'Parliament, but at the same time he thought that Parlia. 
| ment ought to interfere to put down betting of the flagrant character to 


| 


which he had alluded, namely, of men who advertised to induce very poor 
men to squander their money in perfectly hopeless betting. That was a 
species of gambling which at any rate the law could reach, and in putting 
= the evil their lordships would accomplish a vast amount of public 

Opinions may be divided as to the evils of betting under any 
circumstances, but there cannot surely be two opinions about that 
particular species of betting which is from first to last an organized 
swindle. Yet we are told that we must not deal a blow at the 
false and fraudulent side of betting, unless we mete out the same 
measure to the honest side of it also; and a fair effort to save 
thousands of poor ignorant helpless people from being shamelessly 
and systematically plundered is stigmatized as a piece of class 
legislation. We are aware that the Act will press hardly on some 
persons. We quite acknowledge the respectability of many 
of the commission agents, and if their business is stopped they 
will have to thank the proprietors of those sporting papers whose 
columns are open to-every class of advertisers, fraudulent as well as 
genuine, and are especially patronized by the former. If an honest 
man keeps constant company with rogues, he will be in much 
danger of sharing the rogues’ fate; and the occurrence of 
half-a-dozen genuine advertisements, sparsely scattered among 
forty or fifty of a directly opposite character, cannot avail to 
shield the former from the judgment pronounced on the latter. 
They stand condemned as a whole; and the few that are honest 
must suffer for the many that are fraudulent. Had the con- 
ductors of the sporting papers pursued a different policy, 
and rigidly excluded from their columns all betting advertise- 


ments except such as emanated from men of proved in- 
tegrity and recognised position in the racing world, not only 
would they have saved hundreds and thousands of poor victims 


from being disgracefully pillaged, but also there would have been 
no plore for Government interference. But they have taken 
their own course, and now they see the result. 


REVIEWS. 


TYLOR’S PRIMITIVE CULTURE.* 


1 his Researches into the Early History of Mankind Mr. Tylor 
reviewed some portions of the evidence which points to the 
existence of like customs among tribes between whom no con- 
nexion can be traced, or who “— be even separated from each 
other by vast intervals of time. This evidence tended obviously 
to the conclusion that civilisation passes through certain stages, 
the developments of, each stage being capable of classification in 
an order of progress which may be quite independent of chrono- 
logical sequence, just as, to take an illustration from Professor Max 
Miiler, the Vedic hymns assigned to the Chhandas period must be 
regarded as among the most ancient productions of the human 
mind, even though it could be proved that in point of time other 
poems in other countries were composed before them. In his 
present work Mr. Tylor takes afar wider range, and ransacks the 
evidence collected by archzologists, mythologists, or theologians, as 
well as by modern physiologists, for the purpose of determining the 
mode in which the art, science, and religions of mankind have 
come into being and assumed their present shape. 

Although we must now confine ourselves to the simple state- 
ment of the conclusions which Mr. Tylor has reached, without 
expressing any opinion of our own either for or against them, 
we may yet regard the publication of these volumes as a note- 
worthy ~~ of the course in which the thought of the age #8 
moving. Whatever may be the differences of opinion between the 
various classes of inquirers who speculate on the nature of proto- 
plasm, the origin of life, the development of species, or other 
questions which must in the end affect even theological belief, it 
can scarcely be denied that the tendency of all such speculation 
lies in the main in one direction, and that the number of those 
who would claim for the primeval man a highly developed intelli- 
gence or speech is rapidly lesseni On all sides the vast 
amount of evidence, ili-assorted and imperfect though in some 
respects it may be, which has been of late years accumul 
seems to those who it to 
history of man starts with a very poor beginning, and tha 
commu | has been, not downwards, but upwards, by long and often 


* Primitive Culture: Researches into the Development 9 
- Philosophy, Religion, Art. and Custom. Be Edward Tylor 
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painful straining through an indefinite series of ages. That this is 
the conclusion fea by Mr. Tylor we learn almost from the 
first of the book; that his work will promote the wider 
adoption of his method and a more ready acceptance of its results 
is, to say the least, not unlikely ; and with these results a modifica- 
tion even of our most important traditional ideas seems inevitable. 

Professing to argue simply from facts, without offering any 

inion on the goodness or badness of the civilization to whic 
Sets facts relate, Mr. Tylor leaves it open to his opponents to 
join issue on the facts at every stage, w. ile he greatly simplifies 
his own task. Indeed, only thus can he bring it within manage- 
able bounds. The question of the truth or falsehood of the 

inciples on which manners, customs, or laws are based is one 
which lies beyond the range of that which is strictly an historical 
inquiry ; and the adequate treatment of the whole subject in its 
historical and moral aspects is, if only from lack of sufficient evi- 
dence, a task beyond the powers of any man now living. The 
gigantic labour under which Mr. Buckle broke down almost at the 
outset will probably be not soon undertaken again, and its 
resumption is for the present scarcely to be desired. Mr. Tylor’s 
subject is “the history, not of tribes or nations, but of the con- 
dition of knowledge, religion, art, custom, and .the like among 
them ;” and within these narrow limits he holds that the evi- 
dence “may be more simply classified and compared, while the 
power of getting rid of extraneous matter, and treating each issue 
on its own proper set of facts, makes close reasoning, on the whole, 
more available than in general history.” In short, each practice, 
whether in art or social custom, becomes to him a species; 
and tribes may be classified according to their habit of 
flattening children’s skulls, of using bows or boomerangs, of 
reckoning numbers by tens, or of sending the father to bed on 
the birth of a child, without reference to their bodily structure 
or the colour of their skin or hair. The inquiry is thus to a great 
extent independent of ethnology, although it in no way clashes 
with the method or the general conclusions of that science. 


At once, then, Mr. Tylor is able to clear the ground for the 
determination of some points which clearly have to be decided at 
the outset. The phases of cuiture or civilization (for the words 
with him are synonymous) are indefinitely various, as we now 
find them existing in different parts of the world. That these 
phases exhibit either different degrees of progress, or at the least 
mark certain stages which the more highly developed tribes or 
nations have passed, is a fact which cannot be denied. Can it be 
said that those forms of culture which bear on their front priority of 
idea have also had priority of time? In other words, is all 
civilization a development trom the savage state, and the savage 
state again a development from one still lower? Is the history of 
mankind generally one of progress or of degeneracy, and has it 
started with degradation? Mr. Tyloy holds that neither theory 
is to be held with absolute exclusiveness. Although he maintains 
that the “ main tendency of culture from primeval up to modern 
times has been from savagery towards civilization,’ he allows 
readily that ‘“‘ the interference of degeneration ” has been constant 
(i. p. 19), and that some ar yo of science and art are 
directly opposed to culture. “To have learnt to give poison 
secretly and effectually, to have raised a corrupt literature to 
pestilent perfection, to have organised a successful scheme to arrest 
free inquiry and proscribe free expression, are works of knowledge 
and skill whose progress towards their goal has hardly conduced 
to the general good.” (i. p. 25). Mr. Tylor is careful to point out 
that a great advance in the way of virtue may be accompanied by 
a great falling off in intelligence :— 

As one eénspicuous instance of what all history stands to prove, if we 
study the early ages of Christianity, we may see men with minds pervaded 
by the new religion of duty, holiness, and love, yet at the same time actuall 
falling away in intellectual life, thus at once vigorously grasping one h 
of civilization, and contemptuously casting off the other. Whether in high 
ranges or in low of human life, it may be seen that advance of culture 
seldom results at once in unmixed good. Courage, honesty, generosity, are 
virtues which may suffer, at least for a time, by the development of a sense 
of value of life and property (i. 25). 

But the facts of degeneracy or degradation in their utmost 
extent cannot interfere, Mr. Tylor maintains, with the general 
conclusion that “ the savage state in some measure represents an 
early condition of mankind, out of which the higher culture has 
gradually been developed or evolved, by processes still in regular 
operation as of old, the result showing that on the whole progress 
has far prevailed over relapse” (i.28). In truth, the efforts of 
degeneracy do little more mark the fortunes of different in- 
dividual tribes. There may be reasons for thinking that the 
Bushmen of South Africa ‘and the Digger Indians of North 
America are persecuted remnants of peoples who have seen better 
days; but the culture, whatever it may have been, from which 
they have fallen away, is not lost, and the civilization of even the 
most highly-gifted and most highly-cultivated nations may 

away from themselves‘to others. It is not in Hellas that the 
torch kindled by the virgin goddess shines with the greatest 
brightness, 

., The identity of process in the development of culture in all 
ts phases is a more important matter, on which indeed the whole 
question must turn. If we actually find the same forces operating 
everywhere at the present time in determining the conditions of 
8 were in operation ago are under the en of provi 
their position. “ The of modern inquiry,” Me. Tylor 
rematks, “ ip more and more toward the conclusion that, if law 


is ahywhere, it is everywhere”; nor can it be denied that, if we 
reason from flint-stone weapons or lacustrine vi ‘We reason 
from facts, and cannot draw a wrong conclusion if our estimate 
of the facts be right. The reasoning of De Maistre, the vehement 
champion of the theory of degradation, rests on a series of 
assumptions whose only basis is the trustworthiness of popular 
tradition. This tradition, he insists, tells us of an almost complete 
destruction of the human race, and a punishment so tremendous 
argues extraordinary powers and attainments in those who are 
thus punished. Great penalties are not the recompense of trivial 
offences, and the presumption which was punished by sweeping 
mankind off the face of the earth implies the posesion on thet 
part of a science not only different in kind from our own, but 
altogether higher. To this argument (apart from the strange con- 
tradictions into which the absence of any tian tradition of 
the flood has led some tologists*), Mr. Tylor replies by 
the warning that, though “the opinions and habits of man- 
kind are to a great extent the results of sound judgment and 
practical wisdom,” yet “to a t extent it is not so.” “That 
many numerous societies of men should have believed in the in- 
fluence of the evil eye and the existence of a firmament, should 
have sacrificed slaves and to the ghosts of the departed, 
should have handed down traditions of giants slaying monsters, 
and men turning into beasts—all this is ground for holding that 
such ideas were indeed produced in men’s minds by efficient 
causes; but it is not ground for holding that the rites in question 
are profitable, the beliefs sound, and the history authentic” (i. 12). 
But while Mr. Tylor seeks to show that step by step the position 
of De Maistre has been undermined, he enters a protest at the out- 
set against grounding scientific opinion upon a basis of revelation, 
and assests that it would be “inexcusable if students who have 
seen in astronomy and geology the unhappy results of attempting 
to base'science on religion should countenance a similar attempt in 
ethnology ” (i. 33). 

Apart from the evidence of popular traditions, it only remains 
to examine the traces of culture or civilizatioa which country 
may exhibit, either at the present time or in the relics of past 
ages; and the conclusion of De Maistre seems at once to be set 
aside by the retort of Sir Charles Lyell that, if-his picture be 
true, we should now be digging up, not flint arrow-heads or bone 
needles, but more beautiful than those of 

iteles, or be “ straining our imaginations to guess the possible 
uses and meaning ” of their inventions, as dug out of old drifts— 
“ machines, perhaps, for navigating the air or exploring the depths 
of the ocean, or for calculating arithmetical problems beyond the 
wants or even the conceptions of living mathematicians.” But the 
amount of evidence already attained pushed the controversy 
within the narrowest limits, even if it has not brought it alto- 
gether to an end :— 

The Duke of Argyll, in his Primeval Man, while admitting the drift 
implements as having been the ice hatchets and rude knives of two tribes of 
men inhabiting Europe towards the end of the Glacial Period, concludes 
thence “that it would be about as safe to argue from these implements as to 
the condition of Man at that time in the countries of his Primeval Home as 
it would be in our own day to from the habits and arts of the Eskimo 
as to the state of civilisation in London orin Paris. The p of arche- 
ology for years past, however, has been continually cutting away the 
ground on which such an ment as this can stand, till now it is all but 
utterly driven off the field. Where now is the district of the earth that can 
be pointed to as the “ Primeval Home” of Man, and that does not show, by 
rude stone implements buried in its soil, the savage condition of its former 
inhabitants? There is scarcely a known province of the world of which 
we cannot say certainly, savages once dwelt here; and if in case an 
ethnologist asserts that these savages were the descendants or successors of 
a civilised nation, the burden of proof lies on him (i. 55). 

This practical refutation of antagonistic theories 1 eaves Mr. 
Tylor free to work out the main position of his book, “ that savage 
opinion is in a more or less rudimentary state, while the civilized 
mind still bears vestiges, neither few nor slight, of a past condition 
from which savages represent the least, and civilized men the 
greatest advance.” Of these vestiges, which Mr. Tylor terms in- 
stances of survival, sometimes assuming the form of genuine re- 
vivals, he gives many curious and astonishing instances in his 
chapters on Survival in Culture, one among the strangest being 
the persistency of a man like Jeremy Taylor in the notion “ that 
God hath permitted the conduct of games of chance to the devil, 
who will order them so where he can do most mischief; but! 
without the instrumentality of money he can do nothing at, all” 
(i. 72). If, however, the evidence o in its earlier emo- 
tional and imitative stages, and of the growth of the art of count- 
ing, points to a slow development from a state lower than that of 
savagery, the same conclusion is, in Mr. Tylor’s judgment, forced 
upon us by the evidence of popular stories, poems, and traditional 
histories, This position he has attempted to prove in three ela- 
borate chapters on Mythology, in which his object has been 
“to bring prominently into view the nature-mythology of the 
lower races, that their clear and fresh mythic conceptions ma 
serve as a basis in studying the nature-m of the world 
at large.” In working out this task it has been beyond his 
scope “to enter into any systematic discussion of the views of 


Grimm, Grote, Max Miiller, Kuhn, Schirren, Bréal, 
Dasent, Kelly, and other mythologists” (i. 331). Yet his 
conclusions are so precisely those which have lately 


maintained ae by Mr. Cox, if not in all cases by Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller, that probably his own ground would have been 
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ed had he made more full and clear acknowledgnient 
of the extent to which his conclusions had already been asserted 
by those writers. A slight comparison of Mr. a chapters 
with Mr. Cox’s Mythology of the Aryan Nations will show that the 
chief assertions in the former have all been made and illustrated in 
the latter, though it must be added that Mr. Tylor has drawn his 
illustrations more from the existing myth-making state of savage 
tribes, and has thus brought together a large and valuable amount 
of evidence in su of the comparative method as applied to 
the traditions and myths of ancient times. If in Mr. Tylor’s belief 
the foundations of all mythology are laid in the animism, or 
conviction of the life in all natural objects from which human 
teligion generally has been evolved, while this conviction is based 
“ on that actual rience of nature and life which is the ultimate 
source of human fancy,” Mr. Cox had asserted not less clearly 
that in the earliest stages of his career “man could interpret the 
world around him only through the medium of his own sensations. 
It was thus impossible that he could fail to attribute sensations 
like his own to every object on which his eyes rested in the mate- 
rial universe.” If Mr. Tylor tells us that this belief jin the ani- 
mation of all nature is “no occasional ot hypothetical action of the 
mind,” but is “ inextricably bound in with that primitive mental 
state where man recognises in every detail of his world the 
operation of personal life and will,” Mr. Cox, speaking of the 
éarlier conditions of thought, had already asserted that, as man had 
hp to his mind, all other things must have life also, adding, 
“ He was under no necessity of personifying them, for he had for 
himself no distinctions between consciousness and personality.” If 
the readers of Mr. Cox’s pages were astonished at the constant re- 
currence of myths which seemed to resolve themselves into phrases 
about the sun, or the moon, or the dawn, and that with a frequency 
which tempted some to wish that all solar myths could be buried 
beneath the bottom of the sea, Mr. Tylor’s readers ‘will feel the 
same wonder, and perhaps the same repulsion. Wherever they 
turn, these solar myths will haunt them still. “As the Egyptian 
Osiris and Isis,” Mr. Tylor tells us, “ were at once sun and moon, 
brother and sister, husband and wife, so it was with the Peru- 
vian sun and moon, and thus the sister-marriage of the Incas had 
in their religion’ at once a meaning and a justification. The myths 
of other countries, where such relations of sex may not appear, 
carry on, the same lifelike personification in telling the ever- 
reiterated, never tedious tale of day and night” (i 261). Nay, 
Professor Max Miiller asks himself, Is everything the dawn? Is 
everything the sun? and feels bound to say that his own re- 
searches lead him again and again to the dawn and the sun as the 
chief burden of the myths of the Aryan race.* Mr. Tylor is 
driven to ie to himself the same question, “ Can so great a part of 
the legendary lore of classic, barbarian, and medieval Europe be 
taken up with the everlasting depiction of sun and sky, dawn 
and gloaming, day and night, summer and winter, cloud and tem- 
j can so many of the personages of tradition, for all their 
eroic human aspect, have. their real origin in anthropomorphic 
myths of nature”? And his answer is, that the inspection of 
pore dang tells in favour of this conclusion of comparative 
mythologists. But his words alniost echo Mr. Cox’s assertions 
when he says that “the epic poems of the Aryan nations are 
simply different versions of one and the same story, and that this 
story has its origin in the phenomena of the natural world, and 
the course of the day and the year.” With Mr. Tylor as with Mr. 
Cox, Odysseus is but one among many solar heroes with whom we 
are familiar{in Teutonic or other P ane on stories (i. 313), while 
savage Itgends from Polynesia and America support the theory that 
Odysseus visiting the Elysian fields, or Orpheus descending into 
Hades to bring back Eurydike, are “but the sun himself descend- 
ing to, and ascending from, the world below.” With Mr. Cox 
= he sees in Little Red Riding Hood only another version of 
ies of maidens swallowed by monsters and disgorged again, 
and finds “a quaint touch of sun-myth” in Grimm’s story of the 
wolf who swallows six kids, the youngest alone escaping, who 
was hidden in the clock-case. “This tale, which took its present 
shape since the invention of clocks, looks as though the tale-teller 
was thinking, not of real kids and wolf, but of days of the week 
swallowed by night, or how should he have hit upon such a fancy 
as that the wolf could not get at the youngest of the seven kids 
because it was hidden (like to-day) in the clock-case” Gi 308). 
Mr, Tylor’s remarks a only one part of the story; Mr. Cox 
in ts the rest. “The wolf is here the night or the darkness 
which tries to swallow up the seven days of the week, and actu- 
ally swallows six. The seventh, the youngest, escapes by hiding 
herself in the clock-case ; in other words, the work is not quite run 
out, and before it comes to an end the mother of the goats unrips 
the wolf’s stomach, and places stones in it in place of the little 
goats, who come trooping out as the days of the week begin again 
run their course.” 
It would have been well perhaps if Mr. Tylor had stated 
plainly the extent to which previous writers had already gone 
is ground ; but the convergence of independent researches 
furnishes at least some presumption in favour of the conclusions 
thus reached im common. Of the chapters in which Mr. Tylor 
traces the influence of animism (the basis of mythology) in the 


development of religion we hope to speak in a second notice of 
his interesting and valuable wack. 


* Lectures on Language, 2nd series, 501. 


COOPER’S OVERLAND CHINA TOWARDS 
NDIA. 


has 3 project of establishing a direct commercial route between 
India and China has been for years the dream of enterprigi 
Englishmen in both countries. The shortness of the inte 
separating the two frontiers, and the immense advantages to he 
gained by a through communication, are suflicient incentives to 
induce the continuance of agitation on the subject, and to ensure 
the ultimate accomplishment of the undertaking. The result of 
its attainment will doubtless at first be in favour of India over 
China, both in exports and imports, as the establishment of 
a trade with the western provinces of China and with Thibet 
will open up markets of ‘oon boundless wealth for the pro- 
ducts of the former country, while all that the Anglo-Chinese 
merchants can possibly look forward to will be an increase in their 
present trade with the central provinces of the Empire. It is but 
natural, therefore, to find that more interest has been displayed by 
the Indian communities on the subject than by merchants in China; 
and the result has been that whereas several expeditions more or 
less supported by Government have attempted to penetrate from 
India into the western provinces of China, only two private endea- 
vours have been made to traverse the reverse route. In 1860 
Captain Blakiston of the Royal Artillery essayed to find a prac 
ticable road vid Likiang to Sudiya on the Bramapootra, and hence 
to Calcutta, but unfortunately he was compelled by the hostile 
attitude assumed by the mandarins to return from Pingshan, a 
town on the Yangtsze only about g60 milesabove Hankow, After 
this fruitless effort no further expedition was contemplated until 
1867, when Mr. Cooper, at the instigation of some merchants at 
Shanghai and with the support of the British Consul, undertook 
tmeme another attempt to pass overland from one country to the 
other. 

Three great trade routes haye for centuries existed from China 
westward to India and Burmah—one from Peking through the 
province of Kansuh to Lhissa, and thence to Cashmere ; another 
vid Ta-tsian-loo, Bathang, and Lhissa ; and the third vid Talifoo 
in Yunnan, and Bhamo on the Irrawaddy River, to Burmah. Of 
these three the second is the only one open at the rs: tim 
the Mahommedan insurrections in the provinces of Kansuh 
Yunnan having effectually put a stop to all traffic by the two 
other routes. Mr. Cooper was therefore called upon to choose 
whether he would face the difficulties to be met with in traversing 
Thibet, or would strike out a new line for himself. The com- 
parative shortness and safety of the“road originally proposed by 
Captain Blakiston, wd Likiang and Sudiya on the Brahmapootra, 
appeared to him to offer such advantages over the long and expen- 
sive journey through Thibet, that without much hesitation he 
determined to follow it. His route being thus settled, Mr. Cooper 
set about making arrangemdnts for his journey, and in his diffi- 
culties had recourse to M. Lamonier, Procureur des Missions 
Etrangéres, residing at Shanghai. This gentleman willingly 
rendered him every assistance, and, in addition to giving him 
letters of credit to the missionaries on his line of travel, thereby 
relieving him of the dangerous necessity of carrying large sums 
of money in specie, offered him the escort of six young priests 
who were about to proceed into the interior. In company 
with these pioneers of religion the pioneer of commerce 
started on} his journey; but their companionship was of short 
duration, for on reaching Hankow the priests were secretly sent 
on in the night by the French Consul, who took this means 
of revenging himself, through Mr. Cooper, on the English nation, 
for a supposed wrong he had received at the hands of the editor of 
the local English paper. Mr. Cooper’s interview with the insulted 
Gaul, on discovering the trick that had been played on him, was 
amusing. In reply to his remonstance the Consul broke out :— 

Oh, yes, you say you area private traveller; you are a secret spy of 

your Government. [ know alt about you. . ... What have your 
English newspapers done? They have insulted me; they have insulted 
France, I will throw every obstacle in your way ; I will show 
you that I am not to be insulted with impunity. 
Unfortunately there was more sting in these words than is gene- 
rally to be found in such outbursts, for Mr. Cooper, feeling unable 
to proceed without the support of the Roman Catholic mission- 
aries, was fain obliged to wait until the wrath cf the insulted 
Frenchman had subsided. After a delay of some weeks this result 
was obtained, and Mr. Cooper, being armed with letters of credit 
and of introduction to the missionaries stationed on his route, & 
Catholic interpreter and a Catholic guide, together with passports 
from the English and Chinese authorities, started on his way. The 
same unkind fate, however, which had presided over his other 
arrangements, pursued him in the matter of his passports, for by 
some mistake the term for tradesman was substituted in those docu- 
ments for that for scholar, in which character, in order not 
rouse the jealousy of the native merchants, he had very wisely 
elected to travel. 

At Chungching, in the province of Szechuan, he learnt from the 
Roman Catholic bishop that the route he had proposed traversing 
through Yunnan had become impracticable in consequence of the 
progress there made by the Mahommedan rebels. He therefore 
determined to try the road to Lhassa, and succeeded in obtaining 
from the Viceroy of the province a passport for his new destna 
tion. As he journeyed westward he endured considerable annoy- 


* Travels of a Pioneer of Commerce in Pigtail and Petticoats ; or, ae 
Overland Journey from China towards India. With Map and Iihustrations 
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ance at the hands of the Imperial troops who were on the march 
to the disturbed province of Yunnan. By their unruly conduct 
these gentry have made their presence in a town or village as 
much to be dreaded as was an irruption of conquering soldiery into 
a vanquished city in medieval times. The following specimen of 
the behaviour common to them, and of the peculation practised by 
the mandarins, is worthy of record. At Chungchow Mr. Cooper 
found a detachment of 150 soldiers, the sole representatives of an 
imaginary army of 40,000 men which was supposed to have 
marched six months before to suppress the Mahommedan rebel- 
lion. During the whole of that time not only had their officers 
drawn full pay for the nominal strength of their force, but. they 
had not even paid the 150 men who were really under arms, “ the 
result of which was,” Mr. Cooper tells us, “that they had 
fairly gutted the town, and the greatest distress and confusion 
revailed everywhere.” On approaching the mountainous country 
between Chen-tu'and Ta-tsian-loo, the frontier town between 
hina proper and Thibet, the road became day by day more and 
more difficult in consequence of the snow which still remained 
unthawed by the March sun; and on reaching Hy-yan-ky, the 
reports he received of the state of the mountain passes were so 
unpromising that he readily accepted the invitation of Msgr. 
Chauveau, the Vicar Apostolic of ‘Thibet, to remain with him 
until the snow had disappeared. When that time arrived, Msgr. 
Chauveau, who was likewise on his way to the frontier, started 
forth with the pomp usually assumed by Roman Catholic prelates 
in China. His retinue consisted of forty followers, and a yellow 
silk banner, on which was inscribed the Chinese official title he had 
adopted, was borne in advance of his sedan chair, and was hoisted 
at the door of the inns where he halted. Not to be outdone by his 
right reverend companion, Mr. Cooper mounted a black and white 
flag with his name duly inscribed upon it, and allowed it to flutter 
over his inn door-posts opposite the Bishop’s more gaudy pennant. 
In this state they reached Ta-tsian-loo, from which point Mr. 
Cooper was to journey forth alone. Here our traveller made 
acquaintance for the first time with the mountain tribes which 
inhabit the ranges of what is really neutral territory between 
Ta-tsian-loo and Thibet proper. Their manners and customs 
showed a marked contrast to those of the punctilious Chinese. 
They displayed none of the reserve common to Celestials, and 
their women enjoyed a freedom from restraint which was very 
taking, although at times, as Mr. Cooper discovered to his cost, 
attended with results the reverse of agreeable. On one occasion, as 
he was travelling through their territory, he was invited to join a 
picnic party of pretty girls who were amusing themselves in a 
ve by the wayside. Nothing loth, Mr. Cooper dismounted 
m his mule and yielded himself a willing captive into their 
hands. With the utmost assiduity they waited on him while he 
kk of their lunch, and no particular objection was made by 
to the ceremonious introduction by his side of a “ pretty girl 
of sixteen, attired with silk dress, and adorned with garlands of 
flowers.” To his intense surprise, however, when he rose to 
pursue his ape he was informed that he had been duly married 
to his pretty neighbour. No remonstrances were of any avail, and 
he was compelled to take his bride with him, intending to hand 
her over to the missionaries at the first station to which he should 
come. Unpleasant as was this adventure, it was the least disas- 
trous of any he encountered on his onward route. ‘The jealousy 
of the Lamas of Thibet was intensely excited against him in con- 
sequence of a report current among them that he was come “ to 
open a road, by means of which foreign soldiers might come and 
take their country, and convert their people to the new faith.” 
The country people were forbidden to supply him with food, and 
every obstacle was thrown in his onward path. At Bathang 
he was persuaded again to change his route, and instead of 
attempting to make his way to Lhissa, he consented, at the 
instigation of the mandarins, to, try the road to Talifoo, and 
thence to Bhamo on the Irrawaddy. After encountering innu- 
merable difficulties and dangers he arrived at Wei-see-foo, in 
Yunnan, the furthest point he succeeded in reaching. By some 
extraordinary misadventure a rumour had preceded him to this 
ace to the effect that he was a mandarin sent by the Imperial 
Government to report on the progress of the campaign against the 
Mahommedans. ‘The incentive for action thus given to the 
Chinese General had just culminated in a renewal of hostilities 
when he arrived ; the passions of both parties were raised to the 
highest pitch, and in consequence all hope of being able to pass 
from the Chinese to the Mahommedan lines was at an end. 
Uncertain what next to do he determined to remain a few days at 
Wei-see-foo; and, in order to escape the unpleasant attentions of 
the impecunious a who thronged the town, he in an unfor- 
tunate moment accepted the offer of a room in the yamun of the 
mandarin. Here he was detained a prisoner for five weeks, 
during which time he was made to undergo every possible indig- 
nity, not excepting repeated attacks on his life and property, and 
was at length mo only by the active interference of some 
neighbouring independent chiefs. 
_ Asa history of travel Mr. Cooper’s book is extremely interest- 
ing. His route lay through parts of China which have never 
before been visited by an lishman; he has therefore much 
that is fresh to tell, and he it well. It is plain also that 
he possesses many of the — necessary to an explorer; he 
is ey. mf imbued with the spirit of adventure, and is 
endowed with great physical strength and courage. In travelling, 
however, in a country like China, inhabited by a highly civilized 
people, punctilious to an extreme in matters of forms and ceremo- 


nies, and with their national jealousy thoroughly roused against 
foreigners generally, and more particularly against missionaries 
and merchants, a more intimate acquaintance with their mode of 
thought than that possessed by Mr. Cooper, and above all things a 
knowledge of their language, are certainly required to ensure a suc- 
cessful accomplishment of a journey through tie breadth of their 
land. Thereis much therefore in the Travels of a Pioneer of Com- 
merce which, to those who view his journey only as an attempt to 
accomplish an important end, will be Gupeenbae. It cannot be 
denied that in attempting to traverse the western provinces of 
China every failure is a defeat, and tends directly to strengthen 
the hands of the obstructive party amongst the local officials. We 
look upon the necessity which drove Mr. Cooper into the 
arms of the French missionaries in the interior as particularly 
unfortunate. No surer way, as was proved, could be found of 
rousing the suspicion of the Lamas; and the assumption of official 
rank and parade into which he was drawn by the example of the 
Vicar Apostolic of Thibet was certainly not the way to escape the 
hostile remark of the mandarins. It is only fair to Mr. Cooper to 
add that every endeavour which has yet been made to tind a 
practicable route between India and China, whether from Calcutta 
or ay Oy has failed. And we may go further, and say that we 
should be sorry to think that he given up all idea of at- 
tempting to open up the much-desired communication. _He has 
shown great eptitade for travel, and with the lessons which 
experience must have taught him duly taken to heart there are, 
in our opinion, few men better fitted to accomplish the enterprise 
than Mr. Cooper. 


THE DRUIDS AGAIN.—RUST AND SMIDDY.* 


WE. are going to make an attempt to win the heart of Mr. 
Froude by following an alleged practice of hishero. Martyr- 
ologists tell us—we have no means at this moment of asking Mr. 
Pocock whether they tell us truly—that in those days when all 
who disbelieved in the Pope were liable to be burned and 
all who believed in him were liable to be cut up alive, it 
was not uncommon to yoke the victims two and_two, so that 
the denier of the King’s supremacy and the denier of tran- 
substantiation went to the place of martyrdom side by side. 
Each, we believe, deemed it an aggravation of his punishment to 
be coupled with so impious a wretch as his companion. The 
idea was worthy of King Harry; there was something grand in 
the lofty impartiality of it, which we purpose just now to imitate 
in our small way. To strike terror is said to be one end of 
punishment, and to a genuine theological disputant nothing 
could well be more terror-striking than the prospect of being put 
on this grim kind of equality with a theological enemy. We, 
however, seek the other ant milder object of punishment, the 
reformation of the offenders. To this end we a to —— 
for our present purpose the Rev. James Rust, M.A., described by 
a pleasing jingle as “ Minister of Slains” and “ Author of Black 
Rains” —we trust this does not imply any tampering with the 
weather by means of the black art—and the Rev. Richard 
Smiddy, who gives no account of himself, but who plainly 
labours in quite another branch of the vineyard from the Minister 
of Slains. On the whole, the Scot of Britain, as Mr. Rust can 
hardly fail to be, seems to have the greater share of acquired 
knowledge, but to have less notion of putting it to any good use. 
The Scot of the natural Isle of Scots, as Mr. we surely is, 
has had less to do with the discoveries of modern scho 

he has, by the light of nature or by happy accident, come nearer 
to ~~ right path on one or two points than his heretical fellow- 
worker. 

We give Mr. Rust the precedence in t of acquired know- 
ledge, sai he seems to have studied the works of 
Scottish and other antiquaries of the rational school, though he 
has studied them mainly in the hope of refuting them and bring- 
ing back the old darkness. This kind of thing will of course 
always happen when any branch of knowledge is putting on 
@ new and more scientific shape. The sect is perhaps now 
extinct, but it was in being not so very long ago, which held that 
all likenesses between Greek and Sanscrit could be explained by 
Alexander's conquestsin India. People who, at this time of day, 
talk the old kind of talk about Druids and Druidical Temples are 
fn very much the same case. Mr. Rust’s great object is to upset 
Mr. Stuart, the author of the well-known and splendid work on 
the Sculptured Stones of Scotland. How well fitted Mr. Rust is 
for such an encounter our readers may judge from the following 
extract, or rather story. Mr. Rust’s object is to show that stone 
circles are “ Druidical” temples, the Minister of Slains and 
author of Black Rains being of course, like so many other people, 
privileged to possess that innate or heaven-sent knowledge of 
things Druidical which ordinary men cannot attain by any of the 
processes of ordinary scholarship. One of Mr, Stuart's arguments 
the other way is that “the temples which Christian missionaries 
found in Britain were certainly very different from stone circles.” 
Now we must take exception to one part of Mr. Stuart’s argument 
in which we must allow that Mr. Rust gets the better of him. 


* Druidism Exhumed. In two Parts. Part I. Proving that the Stone 
Circles of Britain were Druidical Temples, &c. Part I[. Containing other 
important Collateral Archeological Matter. By the Rev. James Rust, M.A. 
Edinburgh : Edmonston and Douglas. London: Hamilton & Co. 1871. 
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auene that Mr. Stuart can find out about heathen temples 
destroyed by early Scottish saints, in regions in which neither 
the Roman nor the Teuton had ever settled, is thoroughly 
to the point. But when he goes on to speak of the temples 
destroyed by St. Martin in Gaul, or of the temples which the first 
missionaries to the English found in Kent, the case is quite dif- 
ferent. The Gaulish temples were more likely to have been of 
Roman than of native work ; the English temples would most 
likely be Roman buildings adapted to English purposes; it is most 
unlikely that any temple of native British heathenism should have 
lived through Roman heathenism, Roman Christianity, and again 
English heathenism. Mr. Rust sees the point about the Gaulish 
buildings; he does not see the point about the English buildings. 
Mr. Stuart quotes the well-known letter of Gregory the Great to 
Mellitus, in which he recommends that heathen temples or 
“ fana,” if they were fit for the purpose as buildings (“si bene 
constructa erant”’), should not be destroyed but should be turned 
into churches. He then quotes the description of the heathen 
temple near Canterbury which Augustine turned into a church. 
The authorities which he quotes—W. Thorn, the historian of St. 
Augustine, and Godselinus, in Leland’s Collectanea—are perhaps 
not of the best, but the story is likely a in itself and the 
ae of the “fanum” is that of a building of Roman 
ri 


Extat adhuc condita ex longissimis et latissimis lateribus, more Britan- 
nico, ut facile est videre in ruinis Verolaminiensibus. Basilica S. Pancratii 
nunc est, ubi olim Ethelbertus idolum suum coluit. Opus exiguum, structum 
tamen de more veterum Britannorum, 


On this question Mr. Rust becomes singularly amusing. He 
seemingly thinks that both Pope Gregory and the Jutes of Kent 
talked Gaelic :— 


Observe now what his Holiness calls these sacred places. Ue does not 
call them temples, but fanes, “ Yana.” But funum, according to Latin 
Lexicographers, means not only “a templum or church, but also a plat of 
consecrated ground,” such as that within and around the circles, But 
although fanum is used by the best Latin authorities, it is not a pure Latin 
word. It isa Gaclic word. It is the Gaelic word faine, “a circle, a ring.” 
It was one of the names by which the people, among whom the Pope in the 
sixth century was sending Melitus, called their temples. The celebrated 
Celtic or Caledonian town belonging to the Taixali upon the banks of the 
Dee, six miles above its embouchure into the sea at Aberdeen, had been 
named after the celebrated circle there, “ Devana,” Dhubh-faine, “ The black 
circle, The black-art or Druidical circle.” Gregory, therefore, could not 
have employed any word which could have more clearly expressed his mean- 
ing, and been better understood by the inhabitants of Britain, than fanum, 
or fauna, the Latin forms of the Gaelic faine, which signified primarily “a 
circle,” and secondarily “a temple, or consecrated plat of ground.” And 
from this double meaning of faine, “ a circle and temple,” it was adopted by 
the Latins, who in course of time lost sight of the original meaning, and re- 
tained only the secondary in their common conversation, But Pope Gregory 
was not the man to be ignorant of these points. 


Our next extract must be long, but it is one of those precious 
fragments which it is a good work to preserve :— 


What, I pray with all solemnity, has become of Dr. Stuart’s acumen of 
intellect and learning, when he sy oye this Latin extract, and thinks that 
it supports his favourite theory? It is an extract, most patently, subversive 
of grammar, contrary to fact, to history, and tradition, and devoid of common 
sense! This is a sweeping condemnation which I pronounce against it, and 
against the acumen of my friend for building on it to confirm his theory, 
but I shall substantiate the charge. 

Firstly, The Latin sentence or extract is ungrammatical. It says of this 
Jane that it is still extant, “ condita ex longissimis et latissimis lateribus,” 
that is, composed out of, or built out of, the longest and broadest sides! 
How can a structure be composed out of, or built out of, sides “ex lateribus ?” 
The thing is impossible. It may be built out of materials which compose 
the sides. It may be possessed of sides, but it cannot be composed ex out 
of them. It cannot be built ex out of the sides themselves. The word 
ex and the word lateribus do not agree. You can, however, say of this fane 
that it was condita ex longissimis et latissimis lapidibus, composed, or built 
ex, out of the longest and broadest stones forming the sides. This is Latin 
grammar, but the other is not. 

Secondly, This extract is contrary to fact, history, and tradition. It is 
made to say that it was “more Britannico,”’ and again, “de more veterum 
Britannorum ” to build their fanes with angled sides. But facts, history, 
and tradition tell the reverse. They tell us that the Britannic style of ar- 
chitecture was circular. The Pechts’ houses arecircular. The underground 
‘weems, as a rule, are circular. There may be an occasional exception to any 

eralrule. And their burgs, barrows, and circles, are circles, alias circular. 
Whereas on the other hand, in the whole of Rome the Romans had only a 
few circular or semi-circular buildings, and for special purposes. They had 
the Pantheon, the Circus, Amphitheatres, and Theatres, and a few others. If 
you gotoany hill-top to examine theruinsof any ancient fortification inBritain, 
you try to find out, first, whether it is circular or sided ; for if it is sided at 
all, , quadrilateral, or multilateral, it is put down as Roman, because 
that was the “mos Romanus;” but if it is circular, it is put down by 
Archeologists at once as Caledonian or British, because that was the “mos 
Britannicus” seen everywhere. All the names, by which the British temples 
are known, I have shown from Etymology, which is the most ancient, 
whether written, spoken, or traditional, history extant, express that they are 
circular. This extract, therefore, which would confound the styles, and say 
that the Britannic style was the Roman style, a sided, straight, or angled 
style, instead of a circular style, is contrary to fact, history, and tradition. 

Thirdly, This extract is devoid of common sense. It is so, firstly, when it 
says, or rather is made and perverted to say—for I do not believe that the 
r) author, the ancient chronicler, ever wrote such nonsense—that the 
fane was built “ex” out of sides, instead of “ex ” out of materials or stones, 
composing thesides. Secondly, when it says that mos Britannicus is the 
same as mos Romanus, styles to be confounded, or identical, and yet distin- 


— Thirdly, when it says that a circle isa multilateral figure, which 
does, when it says that fane, “a ring or circle,” is composed of the longest 
and broadest straight lines or sides. Fourthly, and most arrant of all non- | 
sense, when it says, or is made to say, that this huge-sized temple, with its 
monstrous, nondescript sides, is, after all, a small puny erection, “opus | 
um,” a little work! A work constructed, however, according to the | 
style of the ancient Britons!” But it will baffle any one to tell from this | 
extract what that style is, cxcept that it is a style, it seems, which had the 


black-art of making the same building to be both huge and diminutive ag 
the same time, a style which confounds great with little, round with uare, 
circular with straight, with sided, with angular, British with Roman, Mating 
with Foreign : and teaches people to call structures by names posite: 
of what is meant! Absurdity inexpressible. 
Then directly after Mr. Rust suggests a conjectural emendation, 
The word that puzzles him is of course “Jateribus ”:— 

The letters pid, composing a middle syllable of “ lapidibus,” stones, haye 

been erroneously converted by some transcriber into the syllable ter, also of 
three letters, and forming thereby a middle syllable of a new word, “ lateribus,” 
sides, Lateribus, Lapidibus, error easily committed, to be unhesitatingly 
corrected ! 
Unluckily it is not a stone of stumbling which Mr. Rust has 
found in his way, but a brick. He has mistaken “later” a brick, 
for “latus” a side; he has missed the graphic description of the 
Roman bricks and the reference to the kindred remains of Verulam, 
Altogether, if Abbot Ealdred found a dragon’s hole among the 
Roman remains at Verulam, Mr. Rust has certainly found a 
mare’s nest among the Roman remains at Canterbury. 

After this we may perhaps be allowed to doubt how far Mr, 
Rust is entitled to dispute against an antiquary of the position of 
Mr. Stuart, and still more to adopt this singularly jubilant strain 
over him :— 

My task which I undertook is now accomplished, My case, in the truth- 
fulness of which I had full faith, is now established; and Dr. Stuart’s posj- 
tion is completely subverted. Henceforward shall Stone Circles be regarded 
as ancient Druidical Temples. No longer shall they be regarded, as they have 
been for some time lately, simply as burial-grounds and burial-monuments, 
Henceforward shall they regain their estimation and veneration, in which 
they were held until recently from the most distant ages. Henceforward 
shall it be acknowledged that abundant proof exists, and has always existed, 
to satisfy every unprejudiced individual, that these structures were inten 
erected, and employed as Temples; proof from an ancient, unbroken, uni- 
form, and universal tradition ; proof from early Christian authors, who knew 
well about the events which they recorded ; and proof from Gaelic Etymo- 
logy, the earliest, the fullest, the most consistent and satisfactory which 
could be desired. 

When we remember the “ lateribus” and the “lapidibus,” it is . 
hardly worth while to go on to discuss theories about the “Cal- 
dron” and the worship of Moloch. 

After Mr. Rust we take kindly to our Irish friend; he is so 
charmingly simple, and moreover he does know that the “ eccle- 
siastice turres” of his country are “ ecclesiasticee turres,” though 
he funnily fancies them to be baptisteries and not belfries. x 
Rust might very likely scorn Mr. Smiddy as a benighted Papist, 
but the benighted Papist has thus far the advantage. He has no 
interest in making out the works of the early saints to be any- 
thing but the works of the early saints. And, odd asitis to think 
that the round towers were baptisteries, it is much better than to 
think that they were Buddhist or Pheenician temples. The argu- 
ment we think is curious, It seems that, besides the name 
theach, or belfry, the round towers are in some parts of Ireland 
called cuilceach or culetheach, which Mr. Smiddy explains reed- 
house, certainly no bad name for a tall slender round tower. But 
then he goes on :— 

But what meaning, or mystery , is there in the reed, which it could com- 

municate to the reed-house, or the round tower? ‘The reed is an emblem 
of Saint John the Baptist, and, naturally, an emblem, or indication, of the 
water by which it is produced. Our Saviour in the Gospel compares Saint 
John to a reed shaken by the wind. ‘“ What went you out into the desert 
to see? A reed shaken by the wind?” Or, as it is in the Irish, “ Cuile 
luasgah.leis an ngaoith ?” Luke vii. 24. This points to the Round Towers 
as being of that class of structures called Baptisteries, which, in the early 
ages of Christianity, were attached to the Episcopal Churches, and in which 
adults of both sexes, as well as young persons, were baptised by immer- 
sion, and received, immediately after, the sacrament of confirmation from 
the hands of the bishop. 
Surely this must be on the ducus a non tucendo principle. We had 
always understood the passage in the Gospel to mean that the 
Baptist was the very opposite to a reed shaken by the winds, just 
as his raiment of camel’s hair was the very opposite to the soft 
clothing of those who dwelled in kings’ houses. We then have 
long extracts from divers authors about ancient baptisteries, with 
the conclusion:— 

The Irish Round Tower nas, in form, site, and emblem, the peculiarities 

of the ancient baptisteries. ‘These were round, high, and large, and so is 
the Round Tower. 
One cannot help asking whether Mr. Smiddy ever saw so much 
as a drawing of the famous group of buildings at Pisa, with the 
belfry, round and high, but, compared with the baptistery, not 
large, and the baptistery, round and large, but compared with the 
belfry, not high ? 

Mr. Smiddy is one of those writers with whom we cannot 
quarrel ; their simplicity is so thoroughly charming. It is de- 
lightful at this time of day to come across a man who never heard 
of Comparative Philology, and honestly believes that all tongues are 
derived from the Celtic. He believes in all the dreams about 
Scots and Scythians, Fenians and Pheenicians, and not only be- 
lieves in them, but believes in them with the childlike innocence 
of one who does not know that they have ever been called in 
question. Let us hearken to the true etymology of the Celtic 
name :— 


The Druidical nations were designated by the general name of Celtx or 


| Celts. By the ancient Greek and Roman writers this term is applied to 


the descendants of a powerful and warlike people, whose known origin is 
traced to the eastern and, western shores of the Euxine,in Asia and in 
Europe. It is not known whether the word Celtz (originally and properly 
pronounced Xelte) was of foreign invention, or whether it was formed from 
a name which, in their own language, these people had assumed and applied 
to themselves. Some derive it from Celsus, a great personage, on whose 


| 
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charact! d origin the ancient writers are not agreed. Others derive it 
from Geilt, which means & wild man or inhabitant of the woods. Coill is a 
wood, and coiltach an inhabitant of the woods, — In certain cases of the 
plural number, coiltach or geiltig ; and hence, it is said, 
was formed the name Celtzx, on these people. But if the word is 
to be regarded as of native origin, it is scarcely credible that a proud and 
powerful people would have applied to themselves the character of wild 
men of the woods. 


There is something touching about the combined greatness and 
obscurity of the “ great personage” Celsus, who was, we suppose, 
pore quite different from our only acquaintances of that 
name, comparatively modern writers on medicine or disputants 
inst Christianity. Mr. Smiddy’s Celsus, hard as it was to 
e on his character and origin, was doubtless a personage much 
ter than ours. In his next paragraph Mr. Smiddy has a deri- 
vation for him also :— 


In the Celtic language ceal (pronounced kal) means the heavens, and 
ceallach, or cealtach, signifies a person of the heavens, or a heavenly person, 
Here, then, in the word cealtach, a heavenly person, we have the root of the 
name Celtz, given to these le by the ancient Greek and Latin writers. 
The name by which the Irish have always called themselves is Gaoidhiel, 
or Gaoidhallagh, a word which is pronounced with perfect accuracy by the 
Irish-speaking people of this country, but the sound of which cannot be 
adequately conveyed in any combination of English letters or words. It is 
not Geeal, nor Geelloach, but rag sere Sep that direction, which the pen 
alone could never produce. Now Gaoidhallagh appears to be formed from 
gaol, “a relative,” and ceallagh, “a o of the heavens,” or heavenly, 
that is, a relative of the celestials, or, in other words, of the Celts. This in- 
terpretation is strengthened by the authority of those very ancient writers, 
who say that the word Celte came from Celsus, who was descended from 
Celus or Uranus. Uranus seems to be formed from the Celtic words Ur, 
“the sun,” and An, “man.” The words Kelleach, and Kelsus, are 
evidently of the same root and family. 

If this be the true interpretation of the name, it asserts a high and 
honourable origin for the Celts; and it is difficult to say who may not parti- 
cipate in the honour, for the descendants of that great race are scattered 
over many of the countries of the globe. It also establishes the inference 
that there is something more than a poetic license in the language which 
calls these children of the sun “fiery Celts.” Possibly those nations that 
preserved and fostered traditions of their own celestial or divine origin, such 
as the native Peruvians, the Chinese, and also the Athenians, or ancient 
Greeks, according to the words of their poets, as quoted by St. Paul, were 
early distant branches, springing from the great Cealtach, or Celtic root. 


We feel more concerned when we hear that “it would appear 
that the name Goth is a corruption or inflection of the word 
Suit Suit ” being the same as both Scot and Scythians—and 
when the Goths, “ who comprised the innumerable tribes who 
inhabited the northern countries of Europe, and who afterwards 
flowed in on the Roman Empire with irresistible impetuosity,” are 
claimed as having the same “ religious ideas” as the Scots, and 
the same “ religious monuments, even as far as the Polar regions.” 
This kindred being established, we are of course rejoiced to hear 
that the “ nguage of the Celts is the first perhaps spoken by 
man.” It is also, “according to certain authorities, a dialect of 
the Phoenician tongue,” and we are told with perfect truth that 
“the Phoenician was a near relative of the Hebrew.” Yet “some 
ve writers and scholars think that the Celtic and Phoenician 
are older than the Hebrew, and come nearer to man’s 
imitive tongue.” Moreover “it is notorious that the Celtic 
Cee formed the chief root of the Greek and Latin tongues.’’ 
One or two special etymologies we must try :— 

Another name of Beal in the Celtic is Alla, or Allah, which seems to be 
formed from All, “ universal,” and Hea, a vocal inflection of Ta, “is,” that 
is, the universal Is. There seems to be a striking atflinity between these 
Celtic words or names and Allah of the Arabic, and Zloha of the Hebrew. 
And to which of the three languages is priority of root, for this name of 
God, to be assigned ? be ed to the Celtic. 

Freita (Friday) comes Sear, “man,” i, “she,” and ta, “ god,” that is, 
the woman god, Venus, Another derivation would make it from fear, 
“man,” and with (pronounced oo) “ udder,” that is, the udder-man, or female, 
and ta “god.” The English word woman, and, perhaps, the Latin name 
mulier, would seem to point to this latter root as the true one. Woman 
appears to be formed from with, “ udder,” and an, “man ;” mulier from uith, 
“udder,” and fear,“man.” Vir, “man,” of the Latin, comes from fear, 
“man,” of the Celtic. 

The word fairy is formed from the Celtic fear-si, which means “a man of 
the supernatural world,” from fear, “a man” and si (pronounced shee), 
“the mysterious world.” 


It is hard to ehoose am many gems, but altogether we fix 
the following to wind my list Pr 


It may, perhaps be not out of place here to observe that the English 
words King and Queen are derived from the Celtic, English scholars are 
unable to tell us their roots, or what they origi 
formed from Ceann-ion, that is, “ head high 1 mn being “a head,” 
and ion (pronounced eeon), “a high lord” in the Celtic language. “Queen” 
is formed from the original Bean-ion or Ven-ion, that is, “ woman high lady.” 
In a depraved sense, in allusion to Venus, Bean-ion sometimes meant a 
woman of free and unsteady morals. This Celtic word Bean-ion is the root 
of Venus of the Latins, as the change from Bean-ion, or Venion, to Venus is 
very trifling ; and she was the woman by way of excellence. 


We turn back to the title-page, and can hardly believe our eyes 
that this kind of thing is given to the world in 1871. 


meant. “King” is 


MACLEOD’S PEEPS AT THE FAR EAST.* 


ib might have been thought a task beyond hope to make a book 
of anything like interest out of a theme so hackneyed and 
Worn-out as a tourist’s impressions of India, Such, however, is 


orman Mac’ .D., one er "3 C ns for tland. 
n: Strahan & Co. 1871. 


the vivacity and freshness of Dr, Norman Macleod’s temperament 
that he has been able to shed over scenes and incidents with which 
every person of education must long have been familiar an air of 
liveliness and even novelty which makes us forget how often we 
have trodden the same road before. The secret of his success will 
be found in the genial flow which he allows to the impulses of 
nature, and in the unaffected ease of his style. Constitutional good 
spirits, due to a happy blending of healthy qualities in mind and 
body, lead to an habitual enjoyment and zest of life which imparts 
itself agreeably to the manner of writing, and kindles a sympa- 
thetic glow in the pulses of the reader. Dr. Macleod’s recent 
journey to India partook, indeed, of a more serious or syste- 
matic purpose than the trip to the Holy Land which we felt 
much pleasure in passing under review some months ago, He 
could not on this occasion revel in the freedom of not going “in 
gown and bands, with official responsibilities, or with an weighty 
matters on hand to compel him to mark, learn, and inwardly digest. 

Instead of being on simple pleasure bent, Dr. Macleod went forth 
on the honourable and responsible mission entrusted to him by 
his Church of inquiring into the true state and prospects of 
Christian missions in India, with more especial reference to those 
of Scotland, Associated with him in the commission was an old 
and valued friend and fellow-labourer, Dr. Watson, in whose 
company he started from Marseilles by the overland route, 
November 6, 1867, The weightier results of the expedition, with 
the formal reports bearing upon missions, have been given to 
the public in other forms. What is presented in the volume be- 
fore us consists of sketches of travel and incidents of experience 
not comprised within the of his official inquiry, put forward 
not in the formal character of the deputy from a Church body, 
but in the “less dignified although much more easy and untram- 
melled character of the mere traveller.” These reminiscences, which 
first appeared in the of Good Words, are now republished 
as Peeps at the Far East, with certain additions and alterations. 
The primary object of the tour, so prominent in the mind of the 
writer, could not of course be wholly dropped out of sight among 
the subsidiary topics which for the most part fill these pages. 
The present position and probable future of missionary enterprise 
will be found touched upon ever and anon, yet without obtrusive- 
ness, and in a large and liberal spirit, as well as in the avowed 
desire “to quicken a sense of individual duty towards advancing 
me eta et of two hundred millions of dependents on our 

e. 

The Mediterranean and Red Sea passage has long since been re 
duced to a methodical and matter of fact process which no power of 
imagination can invest with much of originality or incident. Still 
it is pleasant to see what there is in 
nerves to act as a solvent to the minor difficulties and miseries 
inseparable from a sea voyage. Where a bilious or ill-disciplined 
mind meets with nothing but grievances and discomforts, or else 
sinks down into utter listlessness and ennui, we find these petty 
rubs and vexations lost, in our author’s daily record, in a general 
strain of amused content, Heat, coal dust and smoke, indigestible 
viands and cranky fellow-passengers, cabins set floating, baggage 
lost or rifled, all the ills that sea-going flesh is heir to, assume to 
his patient philosophy even an air of the ludicrous; while 
his keen interest in all that is striking in nature or humanity is 
aroused, with scarcely an intermission, by every mountain peal: 
descried from the steamer’s deck, or every trait of character pre- 
sented by the motley groups in the saloon. Still more animated 
and oe is the first peep at Eastern life on steaming into 
Bombay Harbour. The strange and piquant contrast of native 
and European life, the maze of shipping “ fixed in a sunny mist in 
a molten sea,” the thronging crowds of the city, worshippers of fire 
and of fine gold, in the background the singular range of hills 
—“rounded, obelisked, terraced”—form themselves into a pic- 
ture as fresh and lively as though they were portrayed for the tirst 
time. Like most other travellers who have made an earlier 
acquaintance with Eastern cities, Dr, Macleod was not half so 
much struck with the first aspect of Bombay as with what he had 
seeninCairo, After seeing Damascus, Constantinople, and the most 
famous towns of India, he remains the more convinced that Cairo 
stands alone in its intense picturesqueness and Oriental character. 
In Bombay there are none of those temples, mosques, or church 
streets or public places, which in their architectural or gen 
effect impress one as being anything more than ~— naturally 
be looked for in a presidency town of equal wealth. Nor does one 
see camels or elephants, or anything to suggest the feeling of being 
so much “ further east” than the tian city which makes its 
first indelible impress upon the mind. Little has been done of an 
architectural kind since the European occupation, nor are the 
monuments of native rule on a scale of magnificence or taste to vie 
with the superb structures of Delhi, Agra, or Benares. Theo 
luxury and state of the mansions of the scenttiep natives on Malabar 
Hill are indeed ner oe by but few capitals; and rents, with the 
general expense of living, are said to be higher in Bombay than in 
any other city in the world, and that notwithstanding the mercan- 
tile collapse of recent years. Onthe other hand, no Irish village of 
the worst kind has an air of greater poverty, confusion, and utter 
discomfort. .Merciful indeed is the climate in ministering to the 
wants and ae te he privations of the squalid masses, and to 
the candid mind of Dr. Norman Macleod the “Saut Market” of 
his own northern city must yield in physical wretchedness, if not 
the palm, at least “to the palm.” His horror of statistics deters 
him, to our regret, from going into the question of the extraordi- 
nary figures which in our periodical returns of mortality attest the 
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comparative healthiness of a city which, theoretically at all events 
should be a hotbed of disease. = 

Akin to our writer’s own liberal spirit was the genuine catholi- 
city of temper and co-operation which he found working among the 
various ecclesiastical bodies, He felt it to be something worth 
coming for to India to receive the cordial and hearty welcome of 
all ; to feel that there were true brethren among the representatives 
of the Free Church, Independent Church, Episcopal Church, Irish 
Presbyterian Church, and American Churches, as well as in those 
of his own body. As his colleague, Dr. Watson, remarked, “The 
clergy, like sherry, get mellowed by a voyage round the = 
What struck him most forcibly, as regards the fruit of their 
labours, was clearly the impression upon the minds of the young, 
rather than the conversion of their elders. In Scripture know- 
1 and the evidences of Christianity the higher class of pupils 
could hold their own with the best of our schools at home, whilst 
the glibness and promptitude with which they showed off in 
questions of English literature fairly astonished their visitors :— 

Although, of course, anticipated by me, yet I confess it was strange to 
hear these boys speak English and converse as they did about home books 
and places of interest. My friend happened to ask a young boy (I forget in 
what school), 

“ Do you ever read poetry ?” 

“Oh yes, sir,” was the reply. 

“ What poctry ?” 

Milton, Scott, and such-like.” 

“Which of Scott’s poems have you read?” 

« The Lady of the Lake, and others.” 

f the repl 

« atrine, of co ” was the reply. 

Was I indeed ina school of Hindoos ? 

Why, then, do these pupils not become Christians? Alas! 
Dr. Norman Macleod cannot pause for a full reply. The intelligent 
native gentleman to whom he suggested as a reason the want of 
moral courage in the temperament of the Hindoo, bore testimony 
by his answer that the surmise was not far from the truth. 
“Moral courage! I neither have nor pretend to have any such 

. Did we as a people ss it, you wouldn’t be here.” A 
Paul or a Luther is not to be expected there. Yet amazing 
instances can be quoted of the indirect influence of English educa- 
tion in expanding and strengthening the native aptitudes of intel- 
lect and moral perception, while leaving the energies to that 
practical sloth or torpor which forbids to the native all advance in 
the refinements or comforts of life :— 

A Rajah of a small Principality in the West had had transmitted to him 
some severe articles, written in English, which had appeared in a Bombay 
native paper, exposing grievous errors in his government. Irritated at the 
pe omar he employed spies to detect the writer. A Sanyassie was brought 

‘ore him as the offender, To a native ruler, such a charge against such a 
man seemed absurd, It was very much as if an Irish tinker had been 
accused of writing articles in the Times against Mr. Gladstone. Yet the 
ascetic, with little clothing, and no ornament except ashes, claimed the arti- 
cles as his, and proved his right todo so. On being questioned, he said, 
“TI was educated in a mission school. I did not see it to be my duty to 
become a Christian, but to remain a devotee to my own religion, As such 
gi through the country, examining into and exposing all that is 

cruel, and unjust, “en my support to whatever is good wher- 
ever I find it; and this I | continue to do.” 

“I make you my prime minister!” exclaimed the wondering Rajah. 

replied the Sanyassie, I have this work 
ven me to do. 0 can ou as an adviser a3 m ? 

He accordingly sent to his friend the editor of the paper for a prime 
minister to the Rajah, while he himself went on his lonely way to fultil his 
calling in the name of that truth and justice which he had been taught at 
the mission school. 

The route across country from Bombay to Madras afforded scope 
for our author’s keen perception of whatever is striking in scenery 
or in the physical features of the land. An occasional sketch or 
outline, showing that he is as ready with the il as the pen, 
gives a graphic representation of a mountain ridge or of the 
effects of some mighty disruption of strata. He has been enabled 
in addition to borrow some admirable woodcuts, which lend force 
and clearness to his narrative. Among these are excellent illus- 
trations of entire types of physique and figure. The groups of 
aborigines from the Neilgherries are conspicuous for diversity and 
strongly marked individual features. Dr. Macleod has the gift of 
insight into character, and in his intercourse both with natives and 
European residents never fails to establish a kind of freemasonry, 
and to draw out the material of thought and subsequent reflec- 
tion. Upon questions of policy like that of our official system, 
and the incorporation of native agency with our scheme of govern- 
ment, his remarks deserve to be read with the attention due toa 
mind of rare sagacity and candour, thoroughly versed in the 
Imowledge of mankind, and strengthened by wide experience as 
well as by systematic and extensive reading. His work has 
thus an inner depth and a philosophical value beyond that of a 
mere record of travel. It would be difficult to point out in our 
popular literature a book which in anything like the same com- 
pase conveys so full or so instructive a knowledge of British 

dia, both in its existing state and its resources for the time to 


‘come. The weak points, whether in our public rule or private 


manners, are touched upon with a power of discrimination and 
a truthfulness which old Indians will be prompt to admit. 
With the same charm of companionship which won his way 
to the hearts of every class, he seems to us with him 
in a delightful round of travel and observation through Madras 
and Calcutta to Benares, Cawnpore, Lucknow, Agra, and Delhi. 
The history of the past is interwoven with what now meets the 
traveller’s eye in a way that never fatigues, while it richly 


instructs the reader. The tale of the Mutiny is told for the gf. 
tieth time with a freshness and a pathos which make it novel ang 
thrilling as ever. Nowhere will there be found a more succingt 
and intelligible account of the Brahmo Somaj, or of the probable 
influence of that singular movement upon the morals and the 
belief of Young India. The work closes with the tale of a queer 
but highly characteristic scrape into which a select party of high. 
caste and educated Hindoos were betrayed by the inadvertence of 
Dr. Norman Macleod in telling, in Good Words, how these gentle. 
men had eaten and drunk in European company. Travelling to 
India, the story stirred up a hornets’ nest among the orthodox - 
Brahmins. It was only ba. abject petition, and penance dul 
paid, that readmission to caste was wrung from the Brahmin pope 
Shankar Acharya, and the assembled Shastris and Pundits, 


MRS. ELLIOT’S DIARY OF AN IDLE WOMAN.* 


ONSIDERING who it is that is said to “ find some mischief 
still for idle hands to do,” we ought not perhaps to quarrel 

with “an idle woman” for devoting her vacant hours to the 
composition of a diary, though it does not follow that she 
need publish it. Indeed, ess the publisher was as much 
at a loss for occupation as the author, it is rather difficult 
to understand how she can have found one. Mrs, Elliot, how- 
ever, is careful to explain in her preface—or as she prefers 
to call it, her “ Avant-Propos”—in what sense she is, and in 
what sense she is not, an idle woman, and it is only fair to 
give her the benefit of the explanation. She went to Italy, 
she assures us, “ with a perfectly disengaged mind ”—whether 
meaning unprejudiced or vacant is not clear— with no special 
objects of inquiry, no definite call or profession,’ which seems 
to imply that it is rather the exception for a woman to have 
no profession. She further informs her readers that she was 
idle in that she went “where fancy or accident led” her, but 
she hopes that “otherwise” they will not consider her an idle 
woman. All which appears to mean that she had nothing 
particular to do or to think about, but was afllicted with 
that species of strenua inertia which takes the form of perpetual 
scribbling. Lest, however, any one should be tempted to under- 
rate the value of these stray lucubrations, we are warned ina 
concluding paragraph, which, like a lady’s postscript, is evidently 
the most important part of the “ Avant-Propos,” that “it ma 
be well to mention that some of these chapters have appeared 
from time to time in some of the leading periodicals.” We hardl 
know whether the Saturday Review would be admitted into this 
august category, but it is obvious that no periodical, whether 
‘leading ” or not, can criticize, except at its peril, what has 
already received such high sanction. It is not therefore without a 
trembling sense of our unworthiness that we venture to approach 
the “idle woman’s ” Diary ; but we are somewhat reassured by the 
announcement at the opening of the second volume that Mrs. Elliot 
has all her life “steadfastly proposed to tell the truth,” and has 
“ rendered herself unaccountably unpopular by so doing ”—in short, 
that she has always been a kind of modern Cassandra—and that 
she also proposes “‘ to tell the truth in this rough Diary ; its only 
merit.” It is pleasant at last to have reached some common 
ground. We quite agree with Mrs. Elliot that telling the truth, 
so far as she does tell it, is the “ only merit” of her Diary. But 
in describing scenes and localities with which half the educated 
world is familiar by personal inspection, and the other half 
report, it would not be easy to avoid saying a good deal that is 
true, though it may not be particularly new. And the “idle woman” 
herself seems to have had some vague consciousness that she had 
nothing whatever to tell which had not been told, and much better’ 
told, at least fifty times before. When she does say anything new 
it is apt to be either inaccurate or offensive. Indeed, the insuffer- 
able dulness of at least nine-tenths of her journal is only relieved, 
if it is relieved, by its still more insufferable vulgarity. But our 
readers shall judge for themselves. 

With a bold resolution to plunge in medias res, the authoress 
throws off with a description of St. Peter’s, which certainly deserves 
the praise of originality, in the only sense in which she is ever 
original. Not content with recording her amazement at “the 
smallness and utterly unecclesiastical appearance ”’ of the church, 
and the absence of “ columned aisles” aud painted windows, she 
roundly asserts that it is “a style fit only for a church upholsterer 
arranging an ecclesiastical drawing-room ”; and to sum up all, “It is 
astyle I detest ”—a criticism which too many readers may be dis- 
posed to apply to herown. From St. Peter’s we are hurried off to 
the Roman Opera, “‘ to see Mos2,” and here we are told that “the 
libretto is painfully impious,” which one would have thought was 
rather a reason for staying away. However, the darkness of Egypt 
was “admirably done,” and “the wailing of Pharaoh’s court very 
characteristic’—of what, deponent saith not. Of another opera we 
are told that the “pit rose en masse at-the conclusion, and irrevocably 
d——d it.” Really idle women should be a little more cautious 
in their use of idle words. ‘To return to the first chapter. From 
the opera we are brought back to St. Peter’s, to witness what the 
authoress callsa reception of the Pope’s, though we certainly were 
not aware that his Holiness “received ” in church ; and the de- 
scription, so far as anything can be gathered from it, appears 


* Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy. By Frances Elliot. 2 vols 
don: Chapman & Hall. 1871. 
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ther to point to a high mass. We give the main portion of it, 
that it is rather a favourable of Mrs. 
Elliot’s style than otherwise :— 

e proportion of waiting, Pius IX. appeared, surrounded by his 
ery the Tines of military, pre- 
senting arms, and falling on their knees, woke the deep echoes of the great 
Fant close to the temporary altar of crimson velvet and gold where the 
Pope performed his devotions, and saw him admirably, He is a fat, 
benevolent, soft-looking man ; his expression decidedly prepossessing, but at 
the same time essentially priestly. His hair is quite white, and he altogether 
looks older than I had expected. He was dressed principally in white, with 
a slight mixture of red. A priest, or page, held up his rather short petti- 
coat behind and displayed his legs, which looked absurd. The cardinals and 
monsignori in red, and the canonici in. purple, also repeated their orisons. 
I thought them a singularly vulgar-looking set. After his Holiness had 
said his prayer, he rose and proceeded to the altar behind the central 
baldacchino. The apsis or choir had been elaborately decorated, and pre- 
sented a gorgeous coup d'eil. 

And then follows an account of the “ splendid glass candelabra.” 
We may observe upon “the apsis” that Mrs. Elliot is a little 
too fond of parading her linguistic accomplishments. If she 
thinks any additional charm is given to her Diary by always 
calling an apse an “apsis,” a sacristan a “sacristano,” and a 
sacristy a “sacristia,” it would be hard to grudge her indulgence 
inso innocent an affectation. But it isa little startling to learn that 
the “Fastes Consulares are the only authentic er that history 

sses.” Ladies are not bound to understand Latin, but then 
neither are they obliged to quote it. Still less is it their duty to be 
familiar with the hideous details of a gladiatorial show; but if 
they do choose to dilate upon them, it is just as well to be correct. 
Mrs, Elliot’s classical researches have, it seems, led her to the 
discovery that “ when the thumb is raised the gladiator is spared ; 
if the thumb be Jowered, it is the sign of instant death.” When 
Dr. Smith publishes the next edition of his usually accurate 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities ( see “ Gladiatores”), 
he will no doubt rectify the error into which, if Mrs, Elliot is 
tight, he has been betrayed. 

Mrs. Elliot has so admirably described her own method of 
writing in her criticism on the ladies who were presented with 
her to the Pope, or as she very characteristically prefers to call 
him, “ the head of the rival establishment,” that the passage is 
worth quoting :— 

The ladies rattled away incessantly, like true Frenchwomen. Bless their 
souls, how they must talk in their sleep! Next to them was a party as 
decidedly English ; they laughed and nudged each other, and made fun of 
everything, were very ill dressed, and seemed utterly out of place. 

We do not know whether Mrs. Elliot talks in her sleep or 
nud her neighbours; but that she “rattles away inces- 
santly,’ and “makes fun of everything,” and is “ utterly 
out of place” at Rome, no reader of her Diary can entertain 
a moment’s doubt. It is hard to say whether she is more 
out of place in her devotional moods, which are happily quite 
nag. yee or in her normal condition of pious banter. Perhaps, 
on the whole, an elaborate comparison of the “‘ roseate rays 
of the sunbeams streaming on the sacramental altar” with “ the 
precious blood which,” &c.—we had rather not finish the sen- 
tence—is more offensive, especially considering its 
than a page or two of broad chaff (st venia verbo) directed at the 
ugliness of “ that complete little monster,” the Bambino. We 
have spoken of our fair journalist's classical attainments, where 
ignorance, if she did not go out of her way to parade it, would 
be no discredit. But the wife of an English dean might be 

ted to know the difference between a priest and a deacon. 
She is evidently, however, under the impression that a deacon 
is simply “a young priest,” just as children usually imagine that 
ponies are horses in an earl. of adolescence. At least 
we infer this from her telling at great length the story of 
the martyrdom of Pope Sixtus and St. Laurence, the whole 
point of which lies in the latter being a deacon, and call- 
ing him throughout, except in one place, “a young priest.” A 
few pages afterwards, “a deacon of youthful aspect” is again 
transmuted into “a young priest.” But no detailed criticism can 
give any adequate impression of the “idle woman's” manner 
of “ rattling on” through these two volumes, which are best 
described by the title of one of her chapters, “A Roman Jumble.” 
It would be necessary to quote a chapter im extenso, no matter 
which, to convey a notion of the utter pointlessness, incoher- 
ence, and vacuity of the narrative. Chandon, theatres, classical 
remains, catacombs, cold luncheons, the tritest legends from Roman 
history, and some exceedingly offensive stories of modern Roman 
life—which even an “idle woman” could hardly have been ex- 
pected to find leisure for retailing—are dovetailed into one another 
in wearisome and endless succession, Sometimes the same story, 
like the martyrdom of St. Ignatius, is told two or three times 
over in different places; sometimes a par h is spun out by first 
making a very foolish observation, and then deliberately ‘“ retract- 
ing” it. There is one principle of unity, and one alone, which con- 
nects the successive pages, and that is the unfailing, not to say 
obtrusive, predominance of one central figure, which is that of the 
writer. e Diary, as Juvenal says of Matho's sedan chair, is 
“plena ipsd,” from the first page to the last. And when it ends 
as abruptly as it began, with the cheering assurance that “ the 
idle woman has laid aside her pen, and has really nothing to do,” 
the reader breathes a sigh of unspeakable relief. 

_One negative merit the book possesses. It is almost invariably 
frivolous, but, so far as we have observed, never spiteful. Mrs. 
Elliot is unusually laudatory in her accounts of the Pope, and 


rejects as “a ridiculous and idle prejudice” the notion that tlre 
Roman clergy, or monks and nuns, are immoral. On the contrary, 
she considers that the slightest levity—of course she calls it 
“ légéreté ”’—is unusual among them and severely punished when it 
comes to light. This is so far to her credit, as be is evidently a 
pretty strong Protestant, notwithstanding her occasional raptures 
about roseate sunbeams and sacramental altars. One 

only we have found in our dreary wading through the two 
volumes which even approaches to being interesting, and that is 
a description of her interview with Cardinal Antonelli, which 
certainly leaves on one’s mind a different impression of the famous 
churchman from that ordinarily prevalent both in England and in 
Rome. We give the material Eee of it, omitting a good deal 
of superfluous and tiresome padding :— 


We passed through a suite of rooms to the writing apartment of his 
Eminence, where were tables overlaid with letters and papers, all arranged 
with the nicest order. Here stood the cardinal, a tall, handsome man, of a 
grave and majestic presence, which at once, without any effort on his part, 
inspires respect. He was dressed in a purple robe, or sottana, edged and 
trimmed with red, a red skull-cap on his head, stockings to match of red 
silk, with the nattiest shoes on the neatest feet, set off by gold buckles. 

I cannot positively assert that Antonelli is handsome, but he has a fine 
Roman face, almost Zingaro in character, with brilliant black eyes, and 
that rich sunburnt complexion common to Italians, The expression of 
his countenance is excellent; and the suavity and kindness of his manner 
in receiving a party of ladies (who must have been a great nuisance to 
him) admirable. 


We two ladies were seated on the sofa, while the cardinal him- 
self opposite, and it was then I fell to admiring the extreme beauty of his 
fuot and the almost feminine whiteness and delicacy of his hands, where on 
one finger sparkled a superb emerald. A conversation now began with 
the contessa, who rattled away in a lively, sparkling way on a variety 
of subjects. She spoke of her desire to make converts to the Catholic faith. 
Antonelli received her remarks with a silent smile. 

“J,” said he, after a pause, “being a Catholic and a cardinal, naturally 
would desire to see all the world even as myself—come son io stesso—but-such 
a change should arise from deep conviction and mature reflection in order to 
be acceptable to God. I little admire the violent efforts of those who think 
that by promiscuously making converts they perform a good and acceptable 
work. For worldly motives to operate in such a question is obviously most 
improper, and I much fear many sudden conversions of inconsiderate 
persons arise from that cause.” 

These were noble sentiments, and came with double force from Rome and 
the Vatican in the nineteenth century. After this little rebuff to the good- 
natured but over-zealous countess, who 80 eagesly desires to see the whole 
world within the embrace of the “ one true Church,” the conversation turned 
on England. Of that country the cardinal professes himself a great admirer. 
And the extraordinary memory which he ! All he reads he remem- 
bers, even to the most minute descriptions of public buildings, streets, &c. 
He told us that he had astonished the of S——— by describing to 
her exactly the exterior of her London mansion. 

“ Why, you never told me you had been in London,” exclaimed she. 

“TI never have been there,” replied the cardinal; “ but I read some 
years ago a description of the great London houses, and I remember some 
of the distinctive features of your Grace’s mansion. And,” continued he, 
“ T have surprised Germans and French too with my accurate descriptions 
of certain marked features in their capitals,” 

He inquired particularly about myself, taking really a lively interest in 
Game t0 mer” said he, « if I It would give me pleas 

“ Come to me,” e, can serve you, me ure 
to be useful to you.” hry 
The writer adds that she knows of a case where an English lady 
really in distress had applied to the Cardinal, and his kindness and 
protection were “quite Samaritan.” So much for the purpurei 

i—we ought to have used the singular—in these volumes. 


‘or the rest, let the reader imagine, or as our authoress would 
no doubt say picture to himeelf, 2 oung lady fresh from a 
boarding-school, on her first tour to the Continent, with a smat- 
ting ot French and Italian, or still slighter smattering of Latin 
picked up secondhand from her brothers, and a genuine British 
contempt for all ceremonies and forms of faith with which she is 
not familiar in her parish church at home. Let him further sup- 
pose her to be cursed with that cacoethes scribendi which is gene- 
rally reputed to be an epidemic at young ladies’ schools, and with 
abundant leisure to —a- fatal passion by jotting down her 
daily reflections in a note-book, with the superadded misfortune of 
afterwards finding a publisher for it. He will then perhaps have 
gained as clear an appreciation of the “idle woman’s” Diary as is 
possible without reading it.. The latter process, having tried it 
ourselves, we cannot conscientiously 


JEAN-LOUIS RIEU." 
ia unpretending little autobiography which is now before 
us would have been welcome at any time, for while it bears 
the stamp of truth and reality upon it, it also much of 
the charm which MM. Erckmann and Chatrian have infused into 
the delightful creations of their oer But it is now doubly 
interesting, inasmuch as it conveys the impressions which the 
military system of the First Empire left meee shrewd observer, 
one who had the advantage of seeing it within, but whose 
eyes were not so dazzled by the light of its glory as to prevent 

him from recogni ing ite weak'points, bed side. 
Rieu was born at Geneva in the year 1788, a time 
when the city was in a state of great excitement and disorder, In 
1794 political troubles obliged his ts to migrate for a time 
to the little town of Rolle, where he had the opportunity of 
making acquaintance with soldiers who served under various 


Jean-Louis 


* Mémoires de Jean-Louis Rieu, Ancien Premier Syndic de Genéve. 
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sea. It might have been supposed that the in 
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flags, and in that way of assisting at the first rising of the Pays de 
Vaud against Berne, and the invasion of Switzerland by the 
French troops. In 1798, however, his father was able to return 


to Geneva, and to enrol him among the students of the College,. 


in which he remained till 1803. Two years later he set out for 
Paris, having been admitted into the Ecole Polytechnique. At 
that time the school did not stand high in Napoleon’s good graces, 
and it does not seem to have been at all well managed. According 
to our author, the pupils learnt very little, although some of the Pro- 
fessors were men of European reputation, such as Poisson the mathe- 
matician, Gay Lussac the chemist, and Monge, the founder of the 
school, The Governor was a Count Lamée de Cessac, who had in- 
sinuated himself into the favour of the Emperor, “qu'il pourvoyait de 
chair 4 canon en sa qualité de directeur-général de la conscri tion ; 
on sait que sa majesté était trés-friande de ce morceau.” ile 
our author was at the school he and his comrades were twice 
called upon to take part in grand military shows. The first time 
was on the occasion of the translation of the remains of Vauban 
to the Invalides ; the second was on that of the Te Deum chanted in 
Notre-Dame in honour of the happy result of the Prussian campaign. 
The young looker-on was not much im d by either of the 
scenes, in describing the latter of which he says:—“ Napoléon 
avait l’air assez ennuyé au milieu de sa gloire, et le militaire seul 
faisait les frais de l’enthousiasme, que ne témoignaient guére les 
bourgeois de Paris.” 

Upon leaving the school the young soldier received a com- 
mission in the Artillerie de Marie, and in February, 1809, he 
joined his regiment at Brest. There he found that anything but 

management prevailed. The soldiers had been so long kept 
in a state of inaction that they had lost all spirit, and the officers 
were for the most men who had risen from the ranks, and 
who could boast of but little education or even experience. As 
for the colonel, he was a mere roué, who troubled himself very 
little about the service or the instruction of his subordinates, and 
who never took any part in actual administration except for the 
purpose of putting money in his own pocket or of taking it out 
of those of the other officers. Instead of having the newly 
arrived subalterns taught how to manage the marine artillery 
which they were intended to direct, he merely had them put 
through the ordinary musket-drill, which they already knew only 
too well. However, he highly pleased them adding to their 
simple uniform various ornaments, including silver spurs, which 
they greatly admired, though they were not sure as to what they 
were intenaed for, seeing that the marine artillery officers had no 
horses when on land, pe | were not likely to find them when at 
tor would have 
settled their doubts for them, but he was an old man who passed 
his life in Paris, merely showing himself at Brest once a year, and 
then only counting the men, without troubling himself about their 
appearance or efficiency. “ Ainsi allait la marine francaise et tout 
ce qui s’y rattachait. Napoléon ne Vaimait pas, parce qu'elle 
n’avait pas de succés, et son ceil vigilant était tout a l’armée de 
terre.” 

In the spring of 1809 the young lieutenant, weary of doing 
nothing, S glad to find his pao Bey ordered off to guard the 
eea-coast in the neighbourhood of Brest, and was still more 
pleased when he was sent to Boulogne with some troops intended 
to replace those which had been despatched to Antwerp at the 
time of the British expedition to tne | There the principal 
duty of his corps consisted in firing at the English cruisers when- 
ever they came within shot, without much hope of ever hitting 
them. “Car la difficulté d’apprécier la distance en mer et l’in- 
certitude du tir & longue portée rendaient 4 peu prés nulles les 
chances de toucher son but ; on se contentait d’effrayer le croiseur, 
et cela suffisait.” Here are a couple of illustrations of the 
manner in which things were then managed in France, as far 
as the marine artillery, at all events, was concerned. A new 
order was once issu mo which the officers found themselves 
my my to be on guard more than they liked. So they hired, 
at their joint —— a comfortable room in a house near the 

de garde, in it they used to spend their nights in a snug 

, “entre deux draps,” when they were su to be on duty. 
But even then they felt the burden so greatly that they never rested 
until they had got the obnoxious order cancelled. The other 
story gs even worse for the credit of the corps. One day, 
when M. Rieu’s company was occupying a coast battery, an Eng- 
lish frigate came within shot. At that moment neither the captain 
nor the lieutenant was at his , 80 & sergeant undertook the 
command. In his enthusiasm he put thirty pounds of powder into 
a bronze mortar, the pro for which was twelve, and the 
consequence was that it burst. e captain reported the damage 
done, without saying a word as to the overcharge which had caused 
it, and the inspecting colonel severely reprimanded the founder, 
who had to pey for having the piece recast. A short time after 
the colonel himself was still more severely reprimanded “ pour 
une petite misére” by the Emperor in person, who was glad of 
any pretext “pour donner l’essor 4 ’humeur un peu massacrante 
qu'il témoigna pendant son séjour & Boulogne, oi il n’accepta 
aucune des fétes pré & grands frais pour sa réception.” e 
consequence of this bad humour was that the general of brigade 
found himself disappointed in his hopes of promotion, and so “ un 
beau matin il forga, le pistolet sur la gorge, des pécheurs 4 le 
conduire 4 un brick anglais qui était en croisiére devant Bou- 


the spring of 1811 M. Rieu received orders to embark on 
board one of the vessels then destined for Antwerp. After spend- 
ing several months oa board ship he landed in the Isle of Wal- 


cheren, and eventually reacked Antwerp in May, 1812. 
he remained until an order was issued, consequent upon the 
arrival of the news of the disasters in Russia, by which ‘all the 
a, belonging to the marine artillery were placed at the dis. 
posal of the Minister of War. He might have mia re at Antwi 
if he had liked, having duties to perform there; but he pref 
joining his regiment in its march against the enemy, and g0, on 
ebruary 23, 1813, he entered Mayence, “en héros d’avenir” 
There he witnessed a sight which might well have disillusioneg 
him :—“C’étaient les premiers débris de la retraite de Russie, 
officiers et soldats arrivant isolément, couverts de vetéments 
delabrés, plusieurs mutilés par la gelée.” But such was the con. 
fidence which all the young soldiers still had in Napoleon that 
none of them ever thought of doubting that he would lead them 
to victory. 

From this time dates M. Rieu’s period of active service, of 
which he soon had as much as he cout have possibly wished for, 
The first time he was under fire, he says, he felt somewhat 
uncomfortable, and would not have been sorry to have been “4 
une distance plus respectable des canons ennemis,” but he soon got 
accustomed to the new sensation, and even found that 
le spectacle continuel des hommes frappés & mon cdté, dont les cervelles 
rejaillirent plus d’une fois sur moi, le tonnerre toujours roulant de centaineg 
de canons, le sifflement des projectiles, les hourras des charges de cavalerie, 
le bruit de la mousqueterie, les cris des blessés, tout cela causait un assour- 
dissement et une excitation tels qu’on ne songeait plus & sa propre conser- 
vation. 

At Lutzen he was knocked over by a shot, but as its force had 
been first expended upon the collar of his great coat, he was little 
the worse for it. His experience of a great battle taught him 
how passive a part a subaltern generally has to play on such occa- 
sions, and how little he knows of what is going on around him, 
“Tl ne connait ordinairement ni les lieux, ni la force des arm 

ni leur position générale, nile but des opérations, et il est réduit 
a s’admirer aprés coup, pour des exploits dont il ne se doute pas, 
dans des bulletins boursoufflés, tandis que Vhonnéte bourgeois 
lisant la gazette, les pieds sur le chenet, sait mille fois mieux que 
lui ce qu'il a fait lui-méme.” At Bautzen M. Rieu’s regiment 
suffered greatly, and he remarks, “‘L’Empereur fut presque con- 
stamment placé en arriére de notre corps, et fit la remarque que 
nous devions souffrir beaucoup.” Its losses proved in no small 
degree useful to its colonel, who made a considerable profit on 
the articles which he served out in an incomplete form to his 
soldiers on the eve of the battle, evidently in the hope that the 
enemy's bullets might enable him to square his accounts. §o 
that M. Rieu says, “une de mes distractions pendant que 
le boulet décimait ma compagnie, fut de prélever sur , a4 
tués les objets qui manquaient aux vivants.” While the 
colonel coined money out of his soldiers, the major treated 
them with brutality. On one occasion, when at the end of a 
harassing march a weary soldier had fallen behind the rest of 
the regiment, the major ordered a non-commissioned officer to flog 
him. The man had little inclination for the work, and did not 
strike hard enough to please his superior, and so, says our author, 
“j’ai vu le major descendre de cheval, saisir une baguette de 
fusil, et rouer lui-méme de coups avec cette dure verge un pauvre 
diable exténué de fatigue ; tout cela en présence de tout un régi- 
ment, qui pensait que son chef méritait la fustigation bien plus que 
sa victime.” Greedy and tyrannical as the officers often were, 
they were generally brave, but on one oecasion M. Rieu was able 
to enjoy “le curieux spectacle d’un officier de voltigeurs & grosses 
moustaches, auquel le cceur avait failli, et que ses propres soldats 
poussaient, en l’accablant d’injures, pour le faire avancer au feu.” 

As for M. Rieu, a good many hardships fell to his lot, but he 
managed to put up with them. It was not pleasant to have to 
pass a rainy night.in an open field, where “on se couchait dans un 
sillon, et l’on se réveillait le corps & moitié dans l’eau ” ; to march 
and march until he often fell asleep as he walked, and “ le soldat 
atteint ainsi du sommeil tombait aussi, ou laissait souvent 
échapper son fusil”; but worst of all was “a visite d'une nou- 
velle connaissance, la vermine, qui me fut inoculée par la paille 
des bivouacs ot les Russes nous avaient précédés.” Still no one 
complained, for “on marchait au feu avec l’empereur,” and the 
troops forgot everything else when he was present, as for instance 
on one occasion when he stood by the side of the way, looking at 
them as they passed before him. “On le voyait comme une figure 
monumentale; les grosses bottes, le petit chapeau, la redingote 
grise, rien n’y manquait, c’était la ressemblance exacte de son 
portrait ou de sa statue.” 

The decoration of the Legion of Honour which M. Rieu res 
ceived about this time may have assisted him in bearing his 
troubles with equanimity, but after a time he had to endure still 
greater hardships than those to which he had already been ex- 
posed. At the battle of Leipsic he was taken prisoner, after 
receiving a sabre cut from a Prussian hussar which inflicted a 
broad gash on his forehead and then cut off his right thumb. 
“Jeté ensuite & terre par le choc du cheval, je passais sous les 
pieds de tout un escadron, dont les chevaux m’enjambérent sans 
me toucher; puis je fus sur le point d’étre écrasé par une 
batterie d’artillerie, dont les roues effleurérent ma_ téte.” 
After that terrible day he passed a dismal night in a church, 
hungry, thirsty, covered with blood, having his thumb hanging by 
a shred of flesh, and being obliged to listen to the cries and 
groans of the other wounded prisoners. ‘The next day he was 
taken to an ambulance, where he had his hanging thumb cut 
away by a pair of tailor’s scissors, after which a little lint and a 
slight bandage were applied to his hand and to his head, and thea 
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he was ordered to set out on the march. Meanwhile the un- 
wounded prisoners were pillaged by the Prussian soldiers, The 
next day he and his companions arrived at Halle, half dead with 
hunger. Thence they proceeded to Berlin, suffering much on the 
way, especially those among the officers “auxquels on avait 


is jusqu’é leur et qui firent en calegon la route de 

Pei sick vil 

m Berlin the [pasa were sent northwards, everywhere 

d to insults and sometimes to ill-usage, for the Prussians 
were then animated by a violent hatred of the French. In one 
little town, for instance, says M. Rieu, “nous étions placés en 
rang sur la place pour recevoir nos logements, lorsqu’un gros 
monsieur de la classe aisée, avec quelques amis, vint nous prodiguer 
jnsultes et crachats 4 la figure.” His only consolation was that 
his detested major ‘‘regut pour sa part un coup de pied dans le 
derriére au moment ow il tournait le dos 4 cette scéne, ce qui 
faisait contraste avec son arrogance ” 

On their arrival at Memel the prisoners learnt that they were 
to be sent on into Russia. The idea of having to visit what 
they naturally looked upon as a land of barbarians filled them 
with terror, but to their surprise they found that the barbarous 
people treated them with no small kindness. As soon as they 
crossed the frontier they were freed from the insults and sufferin 
which Prussian civilization had inflicted upon them. By the 
express orders of the Emperor Alexander each prisoner received a 
sum of money to enable him to buy warm clothes, besides so 
much a-day for his food. M. Rieu’s share amounted to sixty 
francs, whieh enabled him to purchase a winter suit and a couple 
of shirts, In mentioning the latter he says, “ Le changement de 
linge fut une grande jouissance; je me débarrassai ainsi de la 
yermine qui m’avait cruellement tourmenté, lorsque, blessé, je ne 
pouvais ni me déshabiller, ni me gratter.” So much for the 

Romance of War.” Passing on to Vitebsk and Smolensk the 
prisoners had to traverse that part of the country through which 
the French army had passed in 1812, and therefore they expected 
to meet with some ill- at the hands of the peasants, many of 
whom had been ruined by the war, but to their astonishment 
they very seldom found even an angry feeling displayed 
towards them, and never had to complain of anything more than 
“quelques injures verbales,” and that in spite of the fact that 
some of their body behaved “ avec la suffisance et la légéreté fran- 
gaises, frappant souvent les paysans pour le moindre motif, ce qui 
aurait entrainé, dans plus d’un autre pays, de graves représailles.” 
Towards the middle of June, 1814, the prisoners arrived at Sim- 
birsk. A month later came the good tidings of peace, and they set 
out again on a long journey, but this time homewards. 

We have chiefly dwelt upon that part of M. Rieu’s Memoirs which 
is of most permanent interest. It will be sufficient very briefly to 
refer to the rest of his story, which has to do for the most part 
with peaceful matters. On arriving at home he found his native 


Republic in a state of enthusiastic delight at having recovered its 
liberty. Every one had become a busybody, and “on se trouvait 


dans une ruche d’abeilles, moins la reine.” When the news of 
Napoleon’s return from Elba reached Geneva, M. Rieu set out 
for Paris. On arriving there he found the city to all — 
vance enthusiastically attached to the cause of the Bour- 
bons, so much so that “un homme venait d’étre assommé 4 coups 
de parapluie devant les Tuileries pour avoir crié: Vive Na 
lion!” A few days later he woke one morning to hear that 
the King had fled, and that Napoleon was expected in the course 
of the day. And as soon as he went out he found the Boulevards 
occupied by a dense crowd of wearers of tri-coloured cockades, 
all bent upon showing their zeal for the ruler who had been the 
subject of execration a few days before. “En un mot, dla popu- 
lation royaliste avait succédé comme par ie une population 
bonapartiste.” M. Rieu spent a fortnight in Paris watching the 
progress of events, and somewhat doubtful as to what course he 
should adopt. At last the wishes of his family prevailed, and towards 
the end of April, 1815, he returned to Geneva. There, after a brief 
period of military service, he spent the rest of his life as a peaceful 
citizen, constantly employed in the exercise of some civil function 
until the year 1844. From 1834 to 1842 he was “ Premier 
Syndic,” and then “Second Syndic” until the end of 1843. In 
April, 1844, he retired into private life, and from that time his 
days flowed quietly on until his death in 1268. His memoirs, which 
were then found among his papers, and which had been “ the secret 
fruit of the leisure of his retirement,” have been published by his 
son, the well-known Oriental scholar, Dr. Charles Rieu, Professor 
of Persian in University Coll No one who reads the book can 
fail to agree with what the editor says in his brief preface :— 

La mile simplicité du langage, l’absence, si rare en pareil cas, de toute 
vanité, le besoin de dire en tout la vérité, en mal comme en bien, l’austérité 
des principes, l’enjouement du récit, tels sont les traits saillants qui, & chaque 
Page, retraceront l'image d’un de ces caracttres grands et forts qui ne 


Soublient pas. 


RESTORED.* 


THE author of this novel will probably anticipate very scanty 
justice at our hands. She—for though the book is anony- 
mous, we risk little in attributing it to feminine anthorshi 

writes in a fine fervour of enthusiasm about woman’s rights. That 
question, it appears, supplies an infallible touchstone of merit. No 
man’s heart is thoroughly sound who would deny the franchise to 


* Restored. By the Author of “Son and Heir.” 3 vols. London: Hurst 
& Blackett. 1871. 


‘women ; and the distribution of virtue to the various actors in the: 
story coincides pretty accurately with the distribution of correct 
principles on this all-important point. We need not say that we do 
not precisely sympathize with these opinions, and we fear that the 
author would therefore condemn usto associate with thecold-hearted 
attorney, the scapegrace squire, and the other black sheep of her 
little history. She will consider us as sitting in the seat of the. 
scorner, and will re any hostile criticisms as the natural ‘out- 
pourings of a cynical hatred of honest enthusiasm. If it is an 
comfort to her to take that view of the question, we should be ile 
natured indeed to deprive her of it. By all means let her suppose 
that all unfavourable touches in our criticism are due to the un- 
favourable bias we have received from her politics; that, if she 
pleases, they are the mere writhings of impotent malice taking 
revenge upon her artistic merits, because unable to answer her 

ents. We are not, however, conscious of any such devia- 
tions from judicial impartiality. We object to the advocacy of 
woman’s rights just as much as, and no more than, we should object 
to the advocacy of Ritualism, or Mormonism, or any other va- 
riety of creed, good, bad, or indifferent. We almost always pre- 
fer our fictions and our leading articles to be kept apart, and 
the _— novel is certainly not one of ‘the rare exceptions 
to this very general rule. We get tired of the incessant 
preaching about women, and we are still more annoyed by the 
distortion of the story to meet the requirements of the argument. 
We shall, however, content ourselves with recording one more 
protest against an irritating practice, and criticize the story simply 
on its artistic merits, without considering the moral that may be 
drawn from it. 

Looked at from this point of view, Restored is by no means 
without merit. There is a good deal of freshness and vivacity 
about it; and some good painting, both of scenery and character. 
The central figure of the story is a young gentleman who reminds 
us strongly of the Heir of Redclyffe. It is true that he has not 
that hero’s High-Church tendencies; or, at least, that they are 
kept in check by distracting influences. He belongs to the Broad 
Church in theology and to the Ritualists in practice; whilst in 

litics he is, or fancies himself to be,'a “‘ Radical of the Radicals.” 

e confess that to us he does not appear to be made of strong 
enough stuff to be a thoroughgoing representative of any school of 
thought. He is rather a very quick and impulsive youth who 
snatches at anything that a’ to him to be in the height of 
intellectual fashion, and, like some fine ladies, finds it easier to 
acquire the most startling novelties than to combine them judi- 
ciously. Morally speaking, he is of course admirable. Though 
tempted to go wrong by his old scapegrace of a father, he resists 
heroically, and only shows the hereditary curse supposed to cling 
to the family by tremendous fits of passion. Once he has 
actually packed up his portmanteau with the view of going 
straight to Paris and the devil; but he is persuaded by a 
venerated uncle, whose face he slaps in the eourse of the discus- 
sion, to abandon both purposes. Sometimes he is on the point of 
knocking down his irritating old t, and does knock down one 
or two other people. His worst lapse from the paths of virtue is 
when he once gets drunk, owing to the contrivance of some 
scoundrels in mixing his liquors at dinner; a fault for which he 
atones ‘by the most terrible pangs of compunction. Finally, he 
takes to improving the condition of the poor on his estates, and, 
catching a fever when visiting them, dies with that pathetic grace 
qumunily characteristic of the heroes of religious novels. 

We must confess to a considerable dislike to this young gentle- 
man. He is perhaps better than the coarse sensual brute who 
represents one ideal of modern English excellence. But he is a 
little too much of the young lady’s type of hero. There is a want 
of backbone and an excess of docility about him. He is always 
on the borders of hysterics, and very often beyond them. There is 
a shrillness about his declamations, and a tendency to get on the 
high horse on the smallest possible provocation. In a word, he 
belongs to that sentimental and molt rons school of which it is 
commonly said that it is too good for this world. Undoubtedly 
there are plenty of young men who at twenty years of age conceive 
themselves to be in ion of a universal for the 
salvation of mankind. The best of them generally modify their 
impressions as they grow older, and, though they do not become 
reconciled to the world, find that the task before them is rather 
more complex than they had imagined, and that their universal 
nostrum requires to be a little — in practice. Itis only the 
weaker vessels who, like Mr. ward, contrive to quote Mr. 
Tennyson and Shelley to the end of the chapter, and believe that 
Mr. Mill’s Liberty is not only an excellent essay but the infallible 
gospel of the eighteenth century. We should have preferred to 
see Mr. Malreward go through a severer internal struggle, and 
come out of it; with a little more injury to that unde: uate 
debating-society freshness with which he enters the battle. 

Mr. Malreward, however, though the final cause of his creation 
seems to be a picturesque death, is by no means a bad character. 
The seeon performers, some of whom are destined to serve as 
foils to his unrivalled excellence, are less The 
antithesis to the hero is the sensible, cold attorney, Mr. 
Erle, who utterly disbelieves in woman’s rights, and marries the 
hero’s enthusiastic sister. The mode in which the match is 
brought about is characteristic. The young lady does not like 
him. He tells her that he shall ask her again to him in a 
fortnight, and shall expect a decisive Yes or No. If it is Yes— 

Then, oh, my darling—my darling [he exclaims], how I will love t 
If it is No, I shall not enter’ ths again have-left it. But 
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And soon. The lady, strong-minded as she is, gives way to this 
determined style of wooing. She becomes the wife of this 
cynical attorney, and of course suffers accordingly. If the 
attorney had showed common sense, and carried out the plan of 
campaign with which he began, the natural result would have 
followed. The lady would have become an ordinary domestic 
wife, and probably would soon have taken her husband’s part 
against her brother; and we venture to remark, if we may ex- 
— an opinion upon such a point, that the moral would have 

en more strongly in favour of the author’s theories than in the 
event which actually follows. She would have shown at least 
that it isa bad thing to marry a cold-blooded attorney because 
he insists upon it, and that, in that case, the marriage laws 
may produce evil results. Her heroine would have been repre- 
prs ids as “ lowering to his level day by day ”—giving up Tennyson, 
and absorbed in babies and weekly bills. But in - hatred to 
the representative of the obnoxious opinions, she makes him such 
a blockhead that he has no fair chance of changing his wife's 
political views. He takes away the Zimes after breakfast be- 
cause he doesn’t like women to be interested in politics. He 
forbids his wife to see her brother when he is dangerously ill be- 
cause a false accusation has been made against him. In short, 
he behaves not only like a brute, but like a stupid brute; whilst 
she obeys with a docility which it is hard to reconcile with her 
opinions. The gentleman precisely resembles that objectionable 
Philip who is o to the hero of the Heir of Redclyffe. He is 
a conscientious being of the very dullest variety. When a 
clever woman, possessed of all the advantages which her hus- 
band’s love of respectability would necessarily give her, humbly 
ebeys his commands though retaining her contempt for his 
principles, we are inclined to return a verdict of “served her 
right.” The author, however, has one great advantage. She 
has that amazing familiarity with the ways of Providence which 
may be remarked in Mr. Kingsley’s writings. We know perfectly 
well that a judgment is going to befall that unlucky attorney. 
Providence will be even with him in the long run, and bring him toa 
proper appreciation of the rights of women. With such an ally there 
can be no difficulty in securing any desired result. Accordingly the 
wretch is struck down byan illness, which makes him sensibleof the 
superior goodness of his wife and her brother. Nay, he discovers 
that he has lost a considerable sum by speculating in mines with- 
out previously asking his wife’s advice. The unlucky attorney is 
speedily brought to his bearings, recognises the claims of feminine 
intellect to a share in the mavagement of business, and becomes a 
reformed character. To say the truth, we are rather annoyed with 
this result. A divorce would surely have been a fitter conclusion 
to the story. And yet we hardly know whether there is not a 
moral to be derived from the circumstance that even in a book 
written expressly in defence of woman's rights, a brilliant woman, 
full of the newest theories and most lively impressionability, should 
end by becoming the model wife of a man who is a mere block of 
stone, who has no merits beyond being a good man of business, 
and insisting upon a lady's marrying him whether she likes him or 
not. Such a result would seem to confirm the opinions of those 
writers who maintain that man is intrinsically stronger than 
woman, and will have his own way whatever laws may be made 
to the contrary. On this point we pronounce no opinion; but the 
sacrifice of a lady who, after all, is a good lively specimen of 
feminine talents to such a lout as the unlucky attorney, strikes us 
as rather unpleasant. 

Of the subordinate characters we need say little. They are 
passably well done; and we rather like the virtuous clergyman, 
who is a modification, with some improvements, of Mr. Kingsley’s 
muscular heroes. We would recommend the writer, however, to 
keep a little clearer of philusophical discussions in any future efforts. 
The remarks, for example, about miracles do not prove that she 
understands very clearly the difficulties of the subject, and are given 
with an air of confidence which is perhaps a little misplaced. On 
the whole, however, in spite of its obvious defects, Iestored is a 
good lively performance of its kind, and reflects some credit on a 
youthful writer. Ifthe moral or the ulations were cut out, it 
would be decidedly better than the po rup of such perfor - 
ances, 


THE LOCK OF HAIR.* 


VERY human feature and characteristic has its turn of in- 
terest and general attention. . Sometimes the public eye looks 

first on the forehead of a new face, and judges of the rest by its 
height, or breadth, or fairness, or the direction of its lines, or the 
form of its arch. Very often the eyes absorb the critical faculty, 
and, if they are fine, stand vouchers for all other perfections. Still 
oftener it is the mouth, firm-set, or bow-shaped, or rosebud-tinted, 
that concentrates all exercise of judgment. Now and then an ad- 
miration of aquiline features, which mean the nose, shows a general 
aristocratic leaning ; nor is the chin without its turn. With a less 
discriminating public taste, red and white mean beauty. At pre- 
sent, as far as we can see, the test universally applied, the quality 
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and essence of beauty, is hair. In every fashionable novel it jg 
the heroine’s hair which is intended to characterize her in the 
reader’s memory. Weare given to understand that she is pretty in 
the immaterial points of eyes, nose, and mouth, but her hair is 
described, and is recurred to in every critical situation ; and we fing 
the reason for this preference of fiction in the universal evidence of 
fashion to the supremacy of hair in our day. In the chivalrous 
it was an insult and reproach, only to be wiped out with blood, to 
call a beauty sunburnt ; but what do ladies care now for the stn’s 
fiercest rays on neck and cheek, so that they play and set off 
the ripple of flowing locks, and reveal in elaborate distinctness 
each particular thread of light? As for the beholder, it is simply 
impossible that he should divert his attention from the wonder 
before him. The rolled masses at the back of the head, the 
cushioned heights above, the stream descending to the waist, the 
fringes over the forehead—what are permanent features compared 
with this fluctuating portent of which every hair anxiously demands 
his notice? But it is not only novel-writers, or fashion, or the 
exultant emancipation from old sumptuary laws in women of the 
humbler classes, which gives the hair this unparalleled prominence; 
Circumstances all conspire to bring it about. In two contemporary 
judicial inquiries of grave interest the question of hair assumés 
a startling degree of importance. A single hair is put forward as 
a witness in a murder case; the question of growth and colour, 
the habits of hair, whether under certain circumstances hair grows 
darker or lighter with age, whether time ever gives to lank 
locks a curve and a fulness denied to them in youth—is argued 
with all the gravity due to a critical turning-point, before listen- 
ing judge and jury in a case of identification. Turn where we 
may, the subject of hair possesses our newspapers. ‘The stream- 
ing, tangled tresses of Communeuses impart a touch of picturesque- 
ness to the horrors which fill their columns. Look into a corner 
paragraph, and we fall upon the unhappy Jews under a paternal 
rovernment having their cherished curls rudely and publicly shorn 
y authority. Read a Japanese sermon, and we find that hair is 
not merely an insular or European topic, but stands as a representa- 
tive test on the bounds of civilization. The Buddhist preacher, 
warning his auditors against early and imprudent marriages, places 
unkempt neglected hair foremost among evil consequences. “ Look 
at that woman there! Haunted by her cares, she takes no heed of 
her hair, nor of her personal appearance. With her head all untidy, 
her apron tied round her girdle, with a baby twisted into the 
bosom of her dress, she carries some wretched bean sauce she 
has been out to buy. What sort of creature is this? This all 
comes of not listening to the warnings of parents ”—and so on. 
At such a time hair naturally becomes a literary topic, a thing 
to be written about on its own account. The book before us is the 
work of an expert in an art which he reasonably considers ought 
to receive an impulse in our own day. He teaches how to make 
the most of a lock of hair severed from the head, industrially, artis- 
tically, sentimentally, by turning it into anything from a feather 
to a tombstone; and in so doing he finds it necessary to unmask 
the fraudulent designs of his brethren in the same profession. ‘To 
the lasting disgrace, he tells us, of those who practise it, there are 
persons whose greed of gain leaves them no regard for the finer 
feelings of the living, no respect for the dead. ‘The hair of a de- 
parted friend is taken to a tradesman to be worked up into some 
little device ; and though the hair may be too short for the purpose 
intended, the said tradesman, instead of suggesting another design, 
engages to execute the commission, and dishonestly matches the 
hair with other hair already worked up, and the “ unhappy dupe” 
lives on in the delusion that he possesses the hair of a friend, while 
in fact he carries about with him the hair of an unknown person. 
Now the dupe is only unhappy when Mr. Speight thus enlightens 
him. We do not strain upon swallowing the spider till some 
unkind friend tells us what we have done. However, it is to 
obviate such misfortunes, and also to provide ladies with an in- 
teresting and useful occupation, that he reveals the secrets of 
his craft in a series of elaborate descriptions illustrated by dia- 
grams. But this, the serious business of the book, is prefaced by 
an introductory chapter professing to give the history of hair from 
the beginning of time, dyed and au naturel, from the cradle to the 
coffin, and ages beyond interment. The author starts with almost 
too much learning, finding it necessary to explain that, though 
naturally we think of hair as growing on the Lead, yet Valerius 
Maximus tells us that the heart of Aristomenes the Messenian 
was hairy, and carrying us through Assyrians, Parthians, Egyp- 
tians, Greeks, Romans, Danes, Ancient Britons, Edgar and Isis, 
Absalom and Catullus, King Mausolus and St. Wulstan, all cheek 
by jowl, with a rush and precipitation which overwhelms an ordi- 
nary memory. In fact, the learning is so irrepressible that we 
cannot get away from Thebes, John Chinaman, and the Saxon 
hierarchy—all relieved by a playful vivacity which might be 
too much for us but for the consideration that the author writes, 
not for critics but for young ladies, who are to be won to appre- 
ciate the importance of clipping hairs and gumming them into the 
forms of roses, stars, and weeping-willows, aud persuaded into 
patience by honied compliments. “The fair and gentle reader will 
turn to diagram 17, oddly coinciding, we have little doubt, with 
the number of her own tender summers, and she will find a well- 
known and justly admired design called the Prince of Wales's 
Feather,” which, “by the aid of her own sweet intelligence,” he 
hopes to enable her to execute with her own hand. We would 
have our reader to know that these feats and the like are no such 
easy matter. ‘There goes a great deal of neat handling to 
clipping hairs, some fifty to an inch, placing aud gumming ther" 


do not think you have therefore escaped me! No amount of refusals will 
daunt me; you will find yourself absolutely powerless to shake my resolu- 
tion. Ina few months more I shall come to you again and ask you to be 
my wife ; if you again say No, I shall bide my time and ask you again. If 
| you go to the very ends of the earth, I shall follow you. I shall never cease 
following you, until you are my wife or another man’s wife. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| pric! 
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into their r and giving distance and chiar’ 
oscuro to the four trees w: ch “ you will observe in the distance to 
the left of the design” ; and it also needs practised powers of dis- 
crimination to select wisely among the various tombs offered for 
choice as the object of this elaborate devotion. But without the 
diagrams we cannot hope to make the reader master of this part 
of Mr. Speight’s subject. Perhaps it will interest him more to read 
Cesare Vicilio’s (1589) account of how the Venetian ladies sub- 
dued their tresses to the colour in favour with the great painters 
—the colour of Romola’s :— 

The houses of Venice are commonly crowned with little constructions in 
wood resembling a turret without a roof. It is in these that the Venetian 
women may be seen as often, and indeed oftener, than in their chambers ; it 
isthere that, with their heads exposed to the full ardour of the sun, during 
whole days they strain every nerve to ——— their charms as if they 
needed it. . . . During the hours when the sun darts its most vertical 
and scorching rays, they repair to these boxes, and condemn themselves to 
broil in them unattended. Seated they keep on wetting their hair 
with a sponge dipped in some elixir of youth, prepared with their own 
hands or purchased. They moisten their hair afresh as fast as it is dried by 
the sun, and it is by the yon on of this operation that they be- 
come what you see them—dlondes. When engaged in it they throw over their 
ordinary dress a peignoir of the finest white silk, which they call a schia- 
ronetta. They wear on their heads a straw hat without a crown, so that the 
hair drawn through the opening may be spread upon the borders ; this hat, 
doing double duty as a drying line for the hair and a parasol to protect the 
neck, is called a solana. In winter, when the sun failed, they wetted and 
dried their hair before the fire, 


This slow torture in women may be contrasted with the moment 
of agony recorded of Theodore Hook’s Major, who, finding his hair 

tting thin and grey, tried an infallible specific which required 
Fim to keep his nignip on four-and-twenty hours after use. On 
removing it he was start 
the whole of his hair having come off with the cap. We are not, in 
the abstract, inclined to be severe on false hair; in fact, we share 
something of Mrs. Gleg’s and Mrs. Pullet’s feeling of the respecta- 


bility of fronts, so familiar in nurses and market-women, and the’ 


fine adjustment to times and seasons and tempers of which the 
are capable. Rather than the tedious Venetian method ‘ast tuted, 
we respect the straightforward course of La Reine Margot, who 
provided herself with a succession of yellow-haired pages, and cut 
their tresses whenever she had need of them. The worst of false 
hair, however, is that every would-be fashionable wearer of it will 
go for more than normal human nature sanctions, as if each 
woman had become sor of the ten-guinea tress which 
boasts of being the largest and thickest in London. But in reason, 
and where a graceful outline might supply the piece of a meagre 
disfiguring scantiness, we t the scruples which decline such 
assistance, just as we should regret a scruple about filling up the 
void of a missing front tooth. fw 
In man the case is different; now that periwigs and powder 
are over, there is nothing for us but resignation as the hair recedes 
from the brow or shapes out an unwelcome ever-widening circle on 
the crown. It is unlucky that jokes gather so readily round this 
baldness. Curly-pated y: ters are easily pleased. ‘ Be 
must not be choosers,” says the family wit of a departing friend, 
bowing himself off hat in hand, “ or I would have asked Mr. Jones 
for a lock of hair from the top of his head.” Nor is it wit only that 
makes capital of the misfortune; it is a handle to ferocity. Our 
readers will recall the mutterings of the Left when the terms of 
peace with Germany were being discussed in the Assembly :— 
“Is there anything in the way of imbecility that the Right can’t 
do? Sont-ils vieuxr, sont-ils chauves, sont-ils laids, sont-ils bétes? 
There is only one cure for a Parliamentary majority a = sg of 
= eae fools—to play upon them with a mitrailleuse for 
ve minu 


Precious as their locks are to most men and women, this sense 
of preciousness is scarcely inherent; it makes no stand against fana- 
ticism, fashion, or vanity. It cost Pepys, who must always be in 
the newest mode, but a short moan to exchange his for a wig:—° 

Went home, and by-and-by came Chapman,, the periwig-maker, an 
upon my liking it, without » ado I and then cut off 
hair, which went a little to my heart at present to part with it; but it being 
over, and my wig on, I paid him 3/. and went away, he with my hair to 
make up another of, and by-and-by I went abroad, after I had caused all 
my =i to look upon it, and then concluded it did become me. 


Indifference to “ woman’s chief ornament” can hardly go far- 
ther than in cap-wearing Brittany, where the girls some years 
ago used to assemble in the market to be shorn like sheep by the 
hair-merchants for the ad equivalent of a few sous or a smart 
cotton handkerchief. contrast to this strange stolidity we 
recall a _ scene where furious viragos immured in darkness 
were subdued to quailing, trembling supplications for release by 
the sound of unearthly shrieks reaching them through dungeon 
walls; shrieks which turned out to proceed from two Chinamen 
convicted of theft, who were being shorn of their tails, according 
to inexorable prison ions. 

Tn conclusion, we can only commend this book and the art it 
advocates as a fit employment for feminine ingenuity and capa- 
city, to the consideration of ladies’ colleges; and wish for our 
readers a long and happy life, that 


So minutes, hours, days, weeks, months, and years, 
Pass’d over to the they were —_ 


May bring white hairs unto a quiet grave. 


ed by its close resemblance to @ crow’s-nest, 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


ARL IMMERMANN*® affords one of the not unfrequent 
examples of an author of established character whose repu- 
tation is much more extensive than his public. He is much 
talked of and little read in his own country, neither talked of nor 
read in others. It may at first appear as though a writer who 
deserves to be spoken of must deserve to be read also; but in this 
instance, as in the case of nearly all celebrities that survive to the 
next generation, substantial justice has after all been done. 
Immermann’s forte was character; his was one of those powerful 
individualities which reveal themselves unmistakably in every 
line of their writings, and the impression of his robust personality 
is not easily effaced. The wale however, through which its 
characteristics are made evident are not of a nature to impress 
themselves strongly on the reader; the resulting effect is not in the 
ratio of the ea effort employed, and the principal impression 
= is that of the energy of the mind from which the latter 
emana’ This may be in some degree owing to the partial mis- 
direction of Immermann’s powers duringa considerable portion of his 
career. His ambition was to be a dramatic and he certainly 
did succeed in creditably occupying a stage which but for him would 
have been almost barren. But his powers were rather those of an 
observer than of a creator ; his — truthful and vigorousas 
they are, lack the poetical touch whi istinguishes the concep- 
tions of the dramatist from the constructions of the playwright. 
The public indifference had probably some share in inducin 
his resort to a lower, if still important, department of art, in whic 
he was better qualified to excel. There is sufficient invention as 
well as sufficient truth and force in his novels;to have preserved. 
something more than their name and memory ; and indeed an episode 
from his Midedhaicegs, Der Oberhof, extracted and separately pub- 
lished, may be. accounted.a popular. book. . The piography of a 
personage conspicuous for — of character might be expected 
to be interesting ; nor have the a of striking externalfincident 
and the varnishing process which the materials have evidently 
undergone prevented this from being the case in a very eminent 
degree. Gustav, zu Putlitz, the biographer, one of the most 
accomplished men of letters in Germany, has;only the disqualifica- 
tion of a too intimate acquaintance. with. Immermann’s family. 
It is evident that the portrait has been considerably softened 
down, and that we onl an i of the 
hardness, arrogance, and obstinacy which combined with courage, 
decision, and independence to render the. character of the actual 
Immermann so picturesque. , Born in 1796, Immermann died in 
1840, just as a brilliant career seemed opening before him. The 
rinejpal public incidents of a life partly oficial, partly devoted to 
iterature, had been his controversy with. Platen, chiefly remem- 
bered for the disreputable participation of Heine, and his attempt 
to conduct the Diisseldorf theatre in conjunction with Mendels- 
sohn, . The combination. of the leading dramatist and the 
leading. composer of. ‘the. day seemed,.to promise much, but 
Mendelssohn’s delicate susceptibility was soon irretrievably 
wounded by the domineering exigencies of his associate, None of 
Immermann’s own plays appear to have a ge stage, though 
nearly. all enjoyed a succes destime. In his private. relations 
Immermann was straightforward and honourable, with the 
tion, we fear, of one—the most.important—episode of his life. The 
Countess Ahifeldt,.a married woman some years older than himself, 
had given up everything for his sake, and he had accepted the 
sacritice. It is not pleasant to find his ultimate perception of 
the impropriety of the connexion synchronizing so accurately with 
the decay of the Countess’s charms and the Birth of his attach- 
ment to the younger lady to whom he forthwith united himself. 
His own apology for his conduct bears the strongest marks of 
special pleading. The situation is at all events dramatically and 
psychologically interesting, and might form the groundwork of an 
excellent fiction. 

The third and fourth volumes of Rudolf Gottschall’s “ Portraits. 
and Studies” t are occupied by a reprint of letters and sketches 
from Paris, depicting the social and literary aspects of the city 
during the heyday of the Second Empe. Persuaded as we may 
feel that Paris will always be Paris, and that its character as the 
resort of pleasure-seekers and the tribunal of fashion, with its more 
honourable distinction as the birthplace of new ideas and expe- 
riments in politics and society, will survive such untoward. 
episodes as the recent civil war, there is nevertheless something 
singularly unseasonable, almost uncomfortable, in a 
of a lively portrait of the city in the most reckless and frivolous 
period of its history. With much good taste Herr Gottschall has 
abstained from adding a word of comment, and his letters, read in 
the light of recent events, form the severest condemnation of the 
ostentatious but ignoble civilization of the Second Empire, with 
its cynical materialism, its intellectual poverty, and its pretentious. 
rottenness. The redeeming aspects ‘of (F society do not fall 
under the observation of the traveller, who in his first volume 
simply sketches those salient features of Parisian life which neces- 
cally attract notice on a general view. The most interesting and 
valuable passages are those describing the public works by which 
Napoleon III. has ineffaceably impressed the character of his 


* Karl Sein Leben und seine Werke. . Aus 
Briefen an seine Familie z mengestellt.. Herausgegeben von Gustav 
2 Bde. Berlin: Hertz. London: Williams & Norgate. 
Portriits und Studien. Von Rudolf Gottschall, Bd. 3, 4. Leipzigs 
Brsckhaus, London: Williams & Norgate. 
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régime upon the city, and the lively account of Louis Veuillot, the 
—— Juvenal whose denunciations of Parisian vice would 

ave done him honour had they been prompted by more credit- 
able motives than fanaticism and spleen. The second volume is 
entirely devoted to a review of the modern French drama, a 
subject on which Herr Gottschall is entitled to speak with autho- 
rity. It is copious and well written, and the consideration that 
the drama in question, with all its glaring defects, is after all the 
only eg f living drama in Europe, may perhaps reconcile us to a 
fulness of treatment which at first appears excessive as well as 
exhaustive. 

“The Fall of Paris” * is such a view of the subject as could 
only have been taken in res not on account of any oa. 
cially national feeling which it displays, but from the profundity 
of the writer’s speculations concerning the respective missions of the 
Latin and Teutonic races, and the extent of his historical illustra- 
tions. Although such a line of thought may be liable to diverge too 
widely from the actual subject, it is not barren or useless, and the 
author, who exhibits a strong ecclesiastical bias, writes with suf- 
ficient originality to make us regret that his essay should have 
been left a fragment owing to his premature death. 

The animating motive of Alfred von Vivenot’s contribution to 
the history of the Congress of Rastadt + is adequately expressed in 
the motto selected for the work, “ Patriam prodere nefas; scelus 
contra, — possis, nolle illustrare.” The book is, in fact, one 
of the long series of apologetic publications commenced when 
Austria still competed with Prussia for popular favour in Germany, 
with the — of proving that the interests of the Fatherland had 
been more faithfully upheld by Austria than by her rival during the 
disastrous period of the French revolutionary war. The import- 
ance of the controversy is now purely historical, and, admitting 
Herr Vivenot’s case to be ever so well established, we should ex- 

t his work to produce a con impression to that which he 
intends. No impartial reader of the official despatches of which it 
rincipally consists can fail to perceive that the disgraces and mis- 
ortunes of Germany at that period mainly arose from the division 
of her resources between two Powers pulling different ways. 
General Grant’s celebrated metaphor of “the balky team” would 
be perfectly to the point, except that the mere want of efficient 
<o-operation was combined with actual ill-will and mistrust. 
To restore Austria to her old place in the Teutonic commonwealth 
would simply be to reproduce this miserable and intolerable con- 
dition of atfairs, which Germans will hardly be persuaded to do 
by the clearest demonstration of the delinquencies of Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s ancestors, or rather of their Ministers, in a.p. 1797-99. 
It is impossible not to sympathize with the patriotic sorrow which 
breathes in Vivenot’s preface, but it is equally impossible to avoid 
acknowledging that, under present circumstances, Austria has 


“no other choice than extrusion from the German system or 


absorption into it; an alternative to which she would not 
have been reduced but for the crowning iniquity of the melan- 
choly period described _— historian—her infamous annexa- 
tion of the unoffending Republic of Venice. After a long in- 
troductory essay, designed to vindicate Austrian policy as far as 
possible, the work consists of a series of despatches, chiefly from 
the Austrian Ministers, Thugut and Cobenzl, some addressed to 
diplomatic agents, others to foreign princes and Ministers, par- 
ticularly of the Russian Court. These latter throw considerable 
light on the active interference of the Emperor Paul, and the 
celebrated expedition of Suwarrow. The others relate to the 
various episodes of the - sean and fruitless negotiations of the 
Congress of Rastadt. They are full of complaints of Prussia, and 
the tone in which England is frequently mentioned certainly 
strengthens the case of those who deprecate any interference on 
the part of this country in Continental affairs. 

Gislebert of Mons{ was the chaplain and chancellor of 
Baldwin V., Count of Hainault, about the end of the twelfth 
century, and undertook several embassies on his behalf into 
France and Germany. His chronicle relates to the transactions 
of his own times. Arthur Hantke’s monograph upon it is espe- 
cially interesting as the only remaining memorial of a promising 
career, cut short by premature death. 

The second and concluding volume of Fontane’s History of the 
German War of 1866§ contains the chronicle of the minor campaigns 
against the Hanoverian army, on the Main, and in Northern 
Bavaria—campaigns in which the strategetical superiority of the 
Prussians to their opponents was perhaps even more conspicuous 
than in the “seven days” war of Bohemia. So brilliant an 
— e of military history should be studied as it was transacted, 

oroughly but rapidly. Its effectiveness suffers much from the 
prolixity of Herr Fontane’s style, and the excessive accumulation 
of ae detail occasioned by his laudable anxiety to render 
the fullest justice to every officer and every regiment prominently 
concerned. Like the preceding volume, however, the narrative 
is very candid, and is copiously and beautifully illustrated. 

The time, however, when the events of 1866 can be adequatel 
recorded is still remote, and the same observation applies wi 
still greater force to the German-French war of 1870-71. The 


* Ueber den Fail von Paris und die heutige Weltlage. Von F. A. Liwe. 
Ziirich: Meyer. London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Zur Geschichte des Rastadter Congresses. Von Alfred Ritter vo 
Vivenot. Wien: Braumiiller. London: Williams & Norgate. ? 

t Die Chronik des Gislebert von Mons. Von Arthur Hantke. Leipzig: 
Duncker & Humblot. London: Nutt. 

§ Der deutsche Krieg von 1866. Von Th. Fontane. Bd, 2. Berlin: 
Decker. London: Williams & Norgate. 


legions of historical works on this subject now appearing jy 
Germany will serve to assuage the popular craving for the moment: 
but, except in so far as they may come under the head of mono. 
graphs of particular episodes based upon special knowledge, th 
are chiefly useful as compendiums of the information which woulg 
otherwise have to be laboriously collected from the newspa 
Colonel Borbstiidt’s history * is distinguished from the crow 
no especial advantage in point of style, judgment, or impartiality ; 
but it possesses a peculiar claim to attention from the military ang 
official knowledge of the writer, who, as the conductor of a mij 
journal, is well acquainted with statistics and other matters re. 
ferring to the organization of the army, and appears to have tumed 
his knowledge to good account. 

Professor Erdmann ¢ is a phenomenon among Universi 
fessors—a dignitary who does not consider it beneath him ‘to be 
amusing, and addresses his audience on such homely themes ag 
tediousness ” and “stupidity.” Tedious and stupid the Professoy 
himself never is; he understands how to set commonplace subjects 
ina striking light by the quaintness and originality of his remarks, 
He is moreover a hearty hater of affectation and unreality in every 
form; and the unconventional piquancy of his strictures on some 
of their most frequent modern manifestations is truly refreshing, 
The subjects of his lectures may in general be defined as belongi 
to the department of minor ethics; some, however, such as those 
on the principle of nationalities, and on the pagan element in 
Christianity, take a wider range; and there is a good popular 
account of two of the most interesting among the martyrs of 
philosophy, Giordano Bruno and Campanella. 

There are many judicious observations in Dr. Rossbach’st 
view of the progress of society, with especial reference to the 
development of the aristocratic, bourgeois, and artisan classes from 
their rudimentary condition in the most primitive stages of social 
life. So important a subject, however, requires a wider compass 
and a greater dignity of treatment than the author seems able to 
command. 

J. Léwenthal’s “Contributions to the History of Culture ” § con- 
sist of a series of short papers on sundry railways and commercial 
undertakings, and on the financial condition of the chief nations of 
the world. The value of such a book must principally depend 
upon the accuracy of the statistical information, which, it may be 
hoped, is less calculated to mislead than the title. 

If there isany department in imaginative literature in which 
Germany is unquestionably supreme, it is the novelette.|| The 
idea of collecting some of the acknowledged masterpieces of this 
charming class of composition into a cheap and portable series is 
most felicitous, and the merit of the selection is amply guaranteed 
by the names of the editors—Panl Heyse, the best contemporary 
artist in fiction on a restricted scale, and Hermann Kuzz, the 
judicious though unassuming historian of German literature. 
We see no reason—unless reasons connected with the law of 
copyright should exist—why the collection might not ex- 
tend considerably beyond the limits at present contem- 
plated. The three volumes already published include, besides 
other gems of miniature fiction, Tieck’s “ Pictures,” MKleist’s 
“ Betrothal in St. Domingo,” and Keller's “ Village Romeo 
and Juliet.” The good taste displayed in the selection 
is less conspicuous in the editorial prefaces, which are 
curiously characteristic of the literary tendencies of the age in 
Germany. ‘The time has long passed when Germanism in imagi- 
native literature was synonymous with the fantastic and the 
supernatural. Realism is now dominant, and the editors find it 
necessary to avoid the imaginative element as far as possible in 
their selections, to apologize for the unbridled fancy of Arnim and 
Brentano, and to disparage Hoffmann. ‘The invention of the 
Noveile as distinguished from the Méhrchen is ascribed by them to 
Tieck, who is, however, rather commended for having indicated 
the path to others than for having travelled far along it himself. 
We haye always felt much surprised at the neglect of Tieck’s 
later works in his own and other countries. Admitting their 
frequent tediousness and the disproportion of the dialogue to the 
action, the best among them still remain unsurpassed for felicity 
of conception, ingenious evolution of plot, and the peculiar, inl- 
mitable irony of the situation, by which the whole work is, as it 
were, suffused with humour without any visible effort on the 
author's part. The “ Pictures,” in the second volume of this col- 
lection, may be named as an admirable specimen ; the “Superflui- 
ties of Life,” in the third, otherwise a charming idy], suffers sorely 
from a superfluity of talk. Learners of German will find the 
series invaluable for the purpose of study both of the language 
and literature. 

Another collection which may be recommended to German 
students is a reprint of some of the pleasant humorous tales of 
Hacklinder 4], which are both amusing in themselves and interest 
ing as pictures of German life in some of its most familiar aspects. 


* Der deutsch-franzisische Krieg, 1870, nach dem inneren Zusammenhange 
dargestellt. Von A. Borbstiidt. Lief.i. Berlin: Mitiler. London : 
Williams & Norgate. 

+ Ernste Spiele. Vortriige. Von Dr. J. E. Erdmann. Berlin: Hertz. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

t Geschichte der Gesellschaft. Von Dr. J. J. Rossbach. Thile. 1, 2 
Wiirzburg: Stuber. London: Nutt. 

§ Culturgeschichtliche Beitriige, Von J.Liéwenthal. Wien: Braumiller. 
London: Nutt. 

\| Deutscher Novellenschatz. Herausgegeben von Paul Heyse Her- 
mann Kurz. Bde. 1-3. Miinchen: Oldenbourg. London : Williams 
Norgate. 

{| Sorgenlose Stunden in heiteren Geschichten. Von F. W. Hackliinder. 
2Bde, Stuttgart: Krabbe. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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The “ “The “Kutschkelied” * certainly exists, and that is all we feel 

entitled to affirm respecting it. We should have had no scruple 

g it as the work the fusilier 

hke, and as composed on the occasion of the recent cam) 

Kut evidently cannot be the case, as the researches mo err 

Ehrenthal have sa tisfactorily shown its existence on the slabs of 

Nineveh, on the of Kamal 

dinavian -horns, no mention a variety 0 

pe into all sorts of from Arabic to English. 

All these are here \ pos together with a facsimile of the 

Egyptian hieroglyphic, wherein the mitrailleuse is evi- 

dently depicted, and an essay by the editor, establishing to the 

satisfaction of mankind in general that “ Kutschke is Orpheus”! 

This erudite jew d'esprit contrasts curiously with the “ strophes” 

of Georg von ’ Hledtata +, which are distinguished by dignity both 

of feeling and versification, but whose inspiration is rather 
rhetorical than poetical. 

The clamorous bustle and exuberant life of a camp have never 
been more vividly depicted than in “ Wallenstein’s Lager” t, and 
Colonel Wirgman’s version is in the main a spirited and faithful 

resentation of the piece. It is only to be regretted that 
octosyllabic have been rendered in heroic 
couplet, which detracts from the im: ay of haste and energy 
so characteristic of the original, The German text is printed 
opposite the translation. 


* Das Kutschkelied auf der Seelenwanderung. Forschungen iiber die 
Quellen des Kutschkeliedes im grauen Alterthume. Herausgegeben von W. 
Ehrenthal. Leipzig: Brockhaus, London: Triibner & Co. 

+ Unter dem mses, peer Strophen. Von Georg von Hertzen. Heidel- 

: Bassermann. Nutt. 

t Wallenstein’s Camp. By F. von Schiller. Translated into English 

verse by Theodore Wirgman. London: Nutt. 
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residing ae at is desirous to join a or Family about to Travel on the 
ge Co — First-class references.—Address, M. N., care of the Engli: 


PRIVATE SECRETARY, PRESS CORRESPONDENT, 
TRAVELLING COMPANTON.—A’ young GRADUATE of LAMERIDGE, of inde 
who is reading for the Bar, speaking fluently 

vin jal study of These Languages in the Countries themselv urposes exe 
the next =" Months abroad, and would be glad to hear of some imac vee ie to 
him. Could undertake Translations from the Foreign Press. 
Remuneration Sa beyond Expenses.— Address, 
James's Street, 


A GENTLEMAN of Many Years’ Experience in Newspaper 


and Magazine Work, will be ently to an Engagement as EDITOR Pe 
er, Gan at once ly Leaders, Reviews. sor London 
Highest references. 


hest refere: 
New ~ Club, Be 


Me SLATER, Bookseller and Stationer, Manchester, is in 
want of a SENIOR ASSISTANT, a/Salesman, with good address, and with high-class. 


be an OPERA performed in the 
CRYSTAL PALACE. Da: Saturday next, June 24, the 


sin SUMMER FLOWER Roses, will taketplace. “Admis- 
(CRYSTAL PALACE. —The GRAND SALOON SUMMER 
DINING ROOMS are NOW OPEN. 
BERTRAM & ROBERTS, WINE MERCHANTS. 


umar 
Olivier, be Pianofo: ‘be 
Street ; and of Austin, at St. Jaunes’ 's Hall. Visitors can pay at the Hall 


J. ELLA, Director. 
THE QUEEN'S PICTURE—At Messrs. DICKINSON’S 


GALLERY, 114 New Bond Street. Hours Ten to Six. Admission by Address Card. 


THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 


Ret, = is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall 


but one, 


ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


Done GALLERY. —GUSTAVE DORE, 35 New Bond Street. 
0! n “ 


UTOTYPE 
Al PE GALLERY, 36 Rathbone Place, Wi—GRAND 


daily, from Ten till Five. Admission free. 


(THE “TIMES” Newsp wepaper at HALF PRICE, ted the 
33 Grange Street, New North Road, » 


HOTEL MANAGER. ~ WANTED, by a Person of consider- 
EMENT 


able Experience in the Management of a First-Class Hotel, aRE-ENGAG! 
in London or the Country. First-class references as to character and re 


9 Warwick Place, Pimlico, 8.W. ati 
YDROPATHY.— SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond yen 
Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A.. M-D. Bain. This Estab t, ha 


Promises: complete repairs, is as usual fo Patients and Visitors. Turkish Baths on 


YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, TOWNSHEND 

HOUSE, Malvern.—Established 1880.— Ph R. B. GRIND 
PRESSED AIK BATH, « Remedy Continent ond Stthis 
adil nm jurin, e ifteen ears, for hma, B: ronchial A: Affections, Lung Disorders, 
and Cases of ‘Anemis-or General Debility.—Pr t on 


BRINDISI MAIL ROUTE to INDIA, CHINA, 
AUSTRALIA, &c._A WEEKLY EXPRESS, vid Ostend or Cal Calais, 1 Cologne, 

‘ich, and V. 
GREECE, T RRE BLACK SEA, and PALESTINE, vid Brindisi, in connexion 


The Shortest and Quickest Route 
Foggi is vid Bologna ‘to Rome, vid Falconara, and to Naples vit 


India First-Class otel at Brindle is now open. 
‘or further information a: Ree 


| 
} 
= 
= 
| 
| 
: 
| 
: 
; 
\ U SICAL UNION.— LESCHETIZKY a 
T, WAEFEHGHEM, and LASSERRE, last 
Z. 
2. 
T. 
& 
| 
oT. 


a 
and Tite, First-class Stablin, ye be had.—For 
London. 
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of ST. ALBAN’S ABBEY.- 


F at Twelve o'clock, a MERTINO will be held at WILLIS'S noos, 


it. James's, in support of the above object, t he Earlof VERULAM in the 
he of Salisbury, The Earl Stanhope, 
The Bishop of Winchester, The aay of Rochester, 
Lord The Dean of Westminster, 


Mr. Be: rd Hope, M.P., 
‘and other Noblemen and Gentlemen, are expected to speak. 
The attend of all fa ble to the object of the Meeting is earnestly invited. 
Tickets be had of Mr. Mitchell, 33 Old —s ¥ Street ; Messrs. Hatchard & Co., 137 
Messrs. Seeley & Co., 54 Fleet Street ; 


Mr. W. Smith, M.P., 


2. TOULMIN, 
St. Albans, June 1871. W.J. LAWRANCE, Hon. Ses 


[HE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1888, 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
HEAD Orrick—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 


Bankers. 
Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO.; the oe BANK OF SCOTLAND 
and the BANK OF ENGLAN “# 
Brayougs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, ewe Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Term: tomary with London Bankers 
and Interest allowed Sharthe Credit Balance does not fall below £100. ee 
De: received for fixed periods on the following terins. viz. 
At 5 percent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
Ata ditto ditto 6 ditto ditto 
At3 ditto ditto 3 ditto ditto 


MILTON ERNEST, near Bedford.—Important Freehold —— and Manorial Estate, an 
Hour and a Haif by Rail from London, good R with 
about 586 Acres of capital Grass, Arable, and well- timbered Wood Land, with remarkably 
good Farmhouses and Premises, a Water Corn-Mill, Cottages, &c. 


ME, FULLER is instructed to SELL by AUCTION, at the 
Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, London, on Monday, June 25, “1871, at One o'clock precisely 
‘Canless previously disposed of, either wholly or in parts, by Private Contract), the Valuable 
RESIDENTIAL. PROPERTY known as THE MILTON ERNEST-HALL ESTATE, 

between Four and Five Miles from the County Town of Bedford, and less than Two 
Miles from the Oakley Station (Midland Railway); well situate for a Gentleman whose 
in London, the transit between the and 


dat the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge; and Approved Buils purchased or seut for collection. 
Sales and Purchases ediected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock ang 
1s, aud the sate custody of the same undertaken. 
Interest sand Army, sand Civ il Pay and 
very an Agency, British Indian, 
transacted. 


J. THOMSON, Chairman, 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Bartholomew Lane, 


London, Established 1824. Capital, £5,000,000. 


req 
Bedford occupying only Seventy Minutes, and the Railways, converging at the County Town, 
giving easy access to all parts of the Kingdom ; situated in the heart of the celebrated Oakley 
country, | and within reach of Lord Fitzwilliam’s, the Pytchley, &c.; in a First-Class Resi- 
dential N ded by the Domains of the Duke of Bedford, Lord St. John, 
Lord Dynevor, and others ; with the Shooting over the whole Estate in hand, and extensive 
and excellent Fishing Rights in the River Ouse, which bounds the Estate for about Two 
Miles. The whole Estate comprises about 596 Acres of first-class Grass. Arable, and well- 
timbered Wood Lands, in high cultivation, with superior Farmh H and 
‘Premises, a Water Corn-Mill, Dwelling House, and Farm Premises,a Licensed pene] 
and several Cottages and Gardens. ‘The Three Farms are in the 
‘Tenants, at Rentals which may be greatly increased on the termination of he cates 
Tenancies. The Mansion stands in a handsomely-timbered miniature Park of about 
Thirty-five Acres, with Avenues of stately Elms and Limes, Flower Garden and Pleasure 
of an . Kitchen Garden, &c. It is an exceptionally com- 
Plete and comfortable Family Residence, 0: modern erection, from the designs of an 
eminent London Architect, and contains Five eg Reception Rooms, noble Entrance Hall, 
Marble Stai Five pri , Ladies’ Room, Nursery, 
‘Seven secondary Bed-rooms, Servants’ ample and complete Domestic 
Offices, and every appliance for the convenient Service of the Establishment. The External 
Offices are substantial, in perfect repair, and comprise Coach-house, Stalls and Boxes for 
Seven Horses, Harness-room, Lofts, Barn, Cow-house, Piggeries, Dovecote, and Farm 
Premises. The Sale will include the Manor, or reputed Manor, of Bassett, and One-third of the 
Manor, « or — Manor, of Milton Ernest. The whole Tithe Free and Land Tax redeemed. 
diti of Sale, with Plan of the Estate and Photographs, may be had of 
Messrs. poe he PLEws, Borer, & BAKER, Solicitors, 4 Old Jewry Chambers, London ; 
and (with Order to View, without which the Mansion cannot be inspected) of Mr. FULLER, 
Estate Auctioneer and Surveyor, 3 Whitehall Gardens, London. 


AMPSTEAD. —To be SOLD or LET, UNFURNISHED, 8 

FAMILY RESIDENCE. a ition, overlooking a vast exten 
of beautiful ural and Woodland Scenery. House ho Rebuilt, 
contains six excellent bedrooms, _ nurseries, three be st bedch: ambers, two with 
Gressing-roome attached, h-rooms, each with hot and cold aur laid on, handsome 
double drawing-rooms, hn 3 to conservatory, a noble dining-room, library, school-room or 
study, entrance-hall, princi, and secondary staircase, serving-room, with lift to dining-room, 
and call-tubes, kitchen, lery, butler’s pantry,strong-room, butler’s and fuotmen’s bedrooms, 
servants’ hall, ‘capital ~house, wine, beer, and coal-cellars,and every domestic con- 
venience. Water and J. is laid on to each floor. The Grounds comprise a nice Lawn and 
F lower Garden, adorned and belted by fine Ornamental Trees and Shrubberies, and there are a 
rther apply 

uctioneers, 31 St. "James's illy, 


LEY, Land Agents and 


IN EUCHATEL, Switzerland.—FOR SALE, a FINE PRO- 


PERTY, overlooking the Lake and a spl did view of the Alps. It 
consists of a House (Chalet), quite ag and built in the best style, the the Apartments being 
oe = with every poe convenience, wit! aya and Vineyard attach i 


—For calers, apply to Messrs. J. McCrackES, 33 Queen Street, London, 
CLE LERC, ‘atary, at Neuchatel, 


D=Posir DEPARTMENT.—The CONSERVATIVE LAND 
TY.—Persons wishing to invest or Small Sums, receiving Baityeuly 
Interest at Four per Cent. per annum, with at 


accordiny t Sums dail without becoming 
Members of the Society De 


the Share and partments will be sent free 


Suane DEPARTMENT.—Shares may be taken out daily at the Offices, or 
distance can be enrolled as Members dence. Present Rate 
Cent. per annum, payable in Half-yearly Warrants, with participation of any Profits b aasdias | 
annually above that rate No Part liability, and power of Withdrawal of Subscriptions 
on Shares at Twenty-eight days’ Notice. 


CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 
Offices, 33 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 


KeuItTABLeE ASSURANCE OFFICE 


MANSION-HOUSE STREET (Opposite the Mansion House, London). 
Directors. 
Right Hon. Lord TREDEGAR, President. 
Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Barj., Vice-President. 
JAMES SPICER, Esq., Vi President. 


John Charles Bu ne, Koa: 
Lord George Cavenc ish, M. 
William Currey, Esq 
Samuel Edwar 3, Esh. 
George Fennin; 
John Harvey, 

Ex-Directore. 
Frederick Cowper, Esq. Richard Twining, Esq. 
William Edwards, Esq. | John Walter, Esq., 
Sir Walter Charles James, Bart. 


Attention is gvneg ad requested to the following important facts resulting from the prin- 
— =a e Society was founded in the year 1762, and upon which it has ever since been 
conduct! 

1. It has never allowed C P d Agents under any circumstances, whereby 
more than Two Millions Sterling saved to the Assure« 

2. Being a purely Mutual Office, the whole of the ay a and Profits belong exclusively to the 
Assured, no portion being diverted for I 

3. The Invested Capital is £4,300,000. 
— whole expenses of Management are on an average only about 2} per cent. on theannual 


The Society accepts the surrender of its Policies at their truc valuc, without any deduction, 
ona rendering loss by forfeiture totally unnecessary. 
Lives of Persons residing at a distance from London may be Assured without requiring 
their Personal ae yy at the Office. Assurances can thus be effected without expense, or 
intervention of Agents, by direct Correspondence with the Office in London. 
J. W. STEPHENSON, Actuary. 


I AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Street, London. 
Established 1823. 
Subscribed Capital 
Nine-tenths of which remain uncalled." 
Invested Assets on December 31, 1870, as stated in the Returns made to the 
Board of Trade, pursuant to the Life Assurance Companies Act, 1870.. 5,370,680 


£1,000,000 


Income for the past year, according to the same Returns .........+-+++++++ 505,909 
paid to December 31, 1870 
ums Assu SA! 
us thereon . 2,089, 8,686,924 
Total amount of Bon’ f profits which 
have been made .... 4,961,004 


Assurances on Lives may be effected for any desired amount, with or without profits. 
Policies are granted under terms of the Married Women's Property Act, 1870. 

Loans are granted on security of Life Interests in connexion with Policies of Assurance: 
Advances are made on security of the Unencumbered Policics of the Society. 

The Expenses of M (including C i are under 4} per cent. on the Annual 


Income. 
Prospectuses, Forms SE Erovenl, &c., may be obtained on application, personally or by letter. 
to the Actuary, at the Office. 
GRIFFITH DAVIES, Actuary. 


June 1871. 
[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803. 


1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 and 17 PALI. MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID UP AND INVESTED, £700,000. 


OVERLAND ROUTE.—The PENINSULAR and ORIEN- 
TAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY BOOK PASSENGERS and receive 
Cargo and Parcels by their Steamers for 


From SOUTHAMPTON. From Brispisi. 


Every Saturday, at 2 p.m. 
Every Tuesday,at2a.m. 
° 


Saturday, June 10, 2 p.m. Tuesday, June 20, at 2a. 
Andevery alte { ry alternate 
Tuesday 


JAPA 


bi Saturday, June 10,2 p.m. 4 Tuesday, June 20, at 2a.m. 
AUSTRALIA { Ande Fourth: Bnd’ every Fourth 


NEW ZEALAND 


And all Ports touched at wee Steamers of the British India and the Netherlands India 
Steam Companies 
itement of 20 cent. from t he charge for the Return Vo: to Passen to 

Eastw: of Suez re-embarking within Six Months of of arrival, and 10 per 
cent. to those re-embarking within Twelve Months. 

Through Tickets to Brindisi can be obtained of Leneav & Co.,6 Billiter Street, E.C. 

For Rates of Passage Money Les Fygisht., which have bese ‘much reduced, and all other 
information. apply at the Company 22 Leadenhall Street, London, or Oriental Place, 


ea —The SOUTH-WESTERN, at the Ter- 
& CATHERWOOD, Proprietors. 


T° TOURISTS visiting the WEST of ENGLAND.—BATH. 
The Quee the West. tS City with beautiful Scenery.—The GRAND 
ae under the same roof su the far-famed Mineral Springs. cating Drives to 
Cheddar Clif, Wells Cat . Glastonbury, and anaes Railways in close connexion 
finest parts of Wiltshire, Gloucestershire, and Somersetshire. 
Miss HAWKESWORTH, Manager. 
BRIGHTON. —BEDFORD HOTEL. — Every endeavour is 
ual to its long-existi te. S Coffee Room fi 
Laaiesund Gentlemen. Families at maderate Contract Charge by the Week 
munications to The MANAGER,” Bedford d Hotel Company, Limited. 


PASSPORTS.—B —BRITISH SUBJECTS who are preparing to 
Visit or Travel on the Continen 
"PASSE enable to ensure Pass orts in 
without herons 5 ts the is good for Life, 
on Muslin or Silk, in Morocco, or Resin C Case in the Country can have 
‘Passports obtained, completed, and forwarded by post. 
For furth iculars, incl the Forms of Application, Cost of Passport, Visés, &c., see 
STANFORD'S PASSPORT CIRCULAI. ns of Avpticaton. Cost of Pasport, Visi. kc. 
EDWARD STARFORD, 6 ond 7 Chasing Crees, London, 8.W. 


on for Visitors. A magnificent Suite of 


INSURANCE 
Cuter Orrice—1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
Brancu Orrice—16 PALL MALL, LONDON. 

INSTITUTED 1820. 


The TAabilitiesare;in sompest of Sums Assured and Bonuses, £2,766,000; and in respect of 
Annuities £1,626 per annu 
The Assets eatealiy’ inv ested in First-class Securities amount to £937,897. 
Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000, only £75, Paap) pm aid u 
All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and on very liberal conditions. 
The Accounts of the Office for the last Financial Year, returned to the Board of Trade 
compliance with * The Life Assurance Companies Act 1870,” together with Prospectuses, 


on plication. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


FIRE OFFICE 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Estancisuep 178. 


Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
(Established A.D. 1720, by of and confirmed by Special 


CHIEF OFFICE-ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON; Brancn—29 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
FRANCIS ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 
Directors. 


[MPERIAL LIFE ‘CE COMPANY. 


Nevile Lubbock, Esq. 
George Forbes Naicoimeon, Esq. 


John G: ny E 
fark Currie “Esq. Lord Josceline Wm, Percy. 


Mark Currie Close, 


Edward James Daniell "Esq. Charles 
William Davidson, Esq Sir John Rose 
Lancelot W: illiam. pent, Esq. Samuel Leo Schuster, 


ric Smith, 
William Wallace, Esq. 
Octavius Wigram, Esq. 
Montagu C. Wilkinson, Esq. 
Charles Baring Young. Esq. 


—_ Druce, Esq. 
Fredk. Joseph Edimann, 
les Hermann Goschen, 
Robert Amadeus Heath, 
Wilmot Holland, Esq. 
Egerton Hubbard, Esq. 
Fine, Lire, and or ASSURANCES on liberal terms. 
FIRE DUTY.—This Tax having been abolished, the PREMIUM is NOW the ONLY 
CHARGE for INSU RAN NCES. 
Life Assurances with or without participation in Profits. 
Divisions of Profit every Five Years. 
Any sum up to £15,000 insurable on the same Life. 
bn Corporation bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees. at 
A liberal participation in Profits, with the Enarantes of a larze invested Capital Stock, 


exemption, under Royal Charter, from the of Par 
The advantages of modern practice, wih & the a gqumlty of an Office whose resources have bee 
tested by the experience of a Century an 
A Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be + a application. 
ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 
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